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GEORGE WASHINGTON 

[1732—1799] 



EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 

THE Washingtons were English people of good stock and 
gentle breeding. George Washington, whose character and 
achievements have set apart and forever ennobled the name, was the 
youngest child of Augustine Washington and his second wife, Mary- 
Ball. Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of George, had come 
to Virginia in the days of Cromwell, in 1657, and Augustine, the father 
of George, was born in Virginia in 1694. He was married twice, 
and died in 1743, on the day before the birth of Thomas Jefferson, 
destined to be the great co-laborer of his son. Washington was born 
at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Virginia, on February 
22, 1732, in a modest but attractive home down near the water. 
The date of George Washington's birth might be taken very well 
as a sort of dividing line between the period of stationary and 
fixed colonialism and that period of growing self-satisfaction and con- 
tentment in America which ultimately led to self-assertion, revolu- 
tion, and the establishment of a new country. Westmoreland County 
itself was famous then and more famous in later days, for the re- 
markable breed of men it produced, among others the Washingtons, 
the Monroes and the Lees. The very year after Washington's birth, 
the family moved to Mount Vernon, where, ten years afterward, 
Augustine Washington, the father, died. Because of the cares thus 
thrown upon Mrs. Washington, it seemed best to send their youngest 
son, George, to live with his half-brother, Augustine. The affairs 
of the family must have been prosperous, for in the two years suc- 
ceeding the death of Augustine Washington, the Mount Vernon man- 
sion was built. Immediately after its completion, however, for some 
reason perhaps connected with the education of her children, Mrs. 
Washington moved to Fredericksburg, and there her youngest son, 
George Washington, joined her, for the purpose of attending school. 
In 1746, his great desire seems to have been to enter the British 
Navy, and one is tempted to speculate as to what might have been 
the turn of affairs in America if George Washington, instead of 
figuring as leader of the American forces, had figured as admiral of 
the British fleet. He was deterred, however, from entering the 
Navy by the solicitude and solicitations of his mother, and in 1748, 
5633 
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at the age of sixteen, became a surveyor. He was denied the ad- 
vantages of college and university education, and was -driven to 
find his training for life in the great university of outdoor life, and 
to sharpen his own wits by contact with the shrewd pioneers of the 
Atlantic seaboard. One year after he entered upon what might be 
called his profession, he was made public surveyor, and in this way 
was brought into contact with a number of prominent Virginians, 
notably the family of Fairfax, which still retains the English title 
of lord. The interesting little stories told of Washington at this time 
indicate that he must have been a full-blooded, hearty, handsome 
young fellow, paying much attention to his person and his manners, 
and proving immensely attractive to the young ladies, both of Green- 
way Court and of other homes where he was cordially welcomed. 

By his nineteenth year, he had changed his profession from that 
of surveyor to that of soldier, and in 1751 was a major on the fron- 
tier. He turned aside from his military duties to devote himself to 
nursing his brother Lawrence, whom the doctors had sent to the 
Barbados. Nothing, however, could be done to restore Lawrence 
Washington's rapidly declining health, and after a few months he 
died, leaving George Washington, his youngest brother, as one of 
the executors of the estate, and, in the event that his own son did 
not live, heir to Mount Vernon. It was in this way that the property 
so intimately identified with the name of Washington came into his 
possession. 

In 1752, he was promoted to adjutant-general, and was then sent 
on a mission to the frontier, and by 1754 was a lieutenant-colonel of 
militia. His success in military affairs, as symbolized by these rapid 
promotions, found a very sudden arrest in the signal failure of the 
Great Meadows campaign. The letters written immediately after 
this campaign to his brothers show with what humiliation he looked 
upon the unnecessary defeat of himself and his untrained followers. 
It was perhaps this sense of his own lack of military training that 
made him accept, with unqualified gratitude, the appointment of aide- 
de-camp to General Braddock, from whom he hoped to learn the 
art of war. In sequence to this appointment, he was made com- 
mander-in-chief of the Virginia forces, and sent on a military com- 
mission to New York. Because there was no need of his immediate 
services, in 1758 he resigned his commission, with the devout ex- 
pectation of being able to retire to private life, for he had wooed 
and won Martha Custis, (nee Dandridge), and was anxious to con- 
summate this engagement, and lead his bride to his Mount Vernon 
home. This marriage took place in 1759, the very year in which 
England was reestablishing her strength on this side of the Atlantic 
by the conquest of Canada, and balancing her Western possessions 
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by the complete domination of India in the Far East. It is well to 
note, too, in view of the Eighteenth Century quality of Washington's 
literary style, that this date falls in the very year in which Dr. John- 
son was writing Rasselas, and the literary style of England was re- 
ceiving its distinct impress of sonorousness and, perhaps, verbosity. 

In the year, too, of his marriage, came his first civil duties, for 
he was elected a member of the House of Burgesses. For nearly 
ten years, from 1759 to 1769, he was permitted to remain quietly at 
his beautiful home, making his periodical trips to Williamsburg, to 
attend the sessions of the House of Burgesses, and being employed 
in 1769 as commissioner to settle the accounts of the colony. In 1770 
he went on a long journey on the Ohio and Kanawha rivers, explor- 
ing a country with which he had already become in part familiar, 
and, no doubt, giving careful attention to his cherished plan of con- 
necting the rivers of this Western border with the Atlantic ocean. 
In 1774, he was a member of the Virginia convention concerned in 
discussing the points at issue between England and Virginia, and 
in the same year was made a member of the First Continental Con- 
gress. He was continued in this office during its second term, and 
on June 15, 1775, was unanimously selected as commander-in-chief 
of the American forces, for it had already become apparent that the 
points at issue would never be settled save by an appeal to arms. 

He began his actual military duties on July 3, 1775, in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, just one year and a day before the famous 
Declaration of Independence, which committed the entire country 
to the war he himself would carry to a successful conclusion. On 
December 27, 1776, he was invested with absolute dictatorial powers, 
but used them with moderation and reserve, and with absolute dis- 
regard of self-aggrandizement. 

The most dramatic episode of that war to him was, perhaps, the 
treason of his friend Benedict Arnold, in whom he had reposed un- 
usual confidence, and to whom he had given large powers. The story 
of that war is too familiar now to be retold. Its hardships brought 
out the sterling qualities of Washington, as perhaps nothing else 
could have done, and when Cornwallis, in 1781, surrendered, Wash- 
ington's fame as a soldier had been eternally fixed. Nevertheless, 
there were rumors of threatened sedition, and unabashed talk of an 
American dictator — rumors and threats that were absolutely quieted 
by Washington's retirement, on Christmas eve of 1783, to his Mount 
Vernon home. In 1784, he made another journey to the Western 
country, toward which he seemed to feel a constant drawing. In 
fact, throughout his life, the permanent place of his attachment was 
Mount Vernon, but the incessant call to his adventurous nature came 
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from the mountains of the Alleghanies and the valleys of the Western 
rivers. 

In spite of his desire to remain a private citizen, he was left at 
home but a short four years, when, in 1787, he was made president 
of the Constitutional Convention, and, on April 30, 1789, President 
of the United States. He had given eight years of his life to the 
military service of his country, and he was now called to eight years 
of service in civil capacity. It was during his first administration 
that he made his journey through the Southern States, and spoke, 
with evident pride, of the fact that he had accomplished the trip of 
two thousand miles in the short time of three months. After serving 
his second term, from 1793 to 1796, he delivered his farewell address 
to America, and found himself again at home in his beloved Mount 
Vernon. Rumors of prospective war with England made it necessary 
for the people to turn to Washington to lead them out of these new 
troubles, as he had led them before, through the wilderness of their 
own uncertainties and confusions, and on July 3, 1798 — the anni- 
versary of the date on which he had once before assumed the duties 
of commander-in-chief — he was again made commander-in-chief of 
the American forces. But he did not enter actively upon the duties, 
for the rumors were not yet confirmed; and on December 14, 1799, 
he died of laryngitis and bad medical attention, and was buried in 
the simple vault which he himself had supervised, within easy reach 
of his own home. 

This story of Washington's life does not indicate, of course, the 
reason for including him in a library of Southern literature. But 
a careful examination of the fourteen large volumes devoted to his 
letters, messages and addresses, indicates that at least in quantity, 
he was no small contributor to the literary work of the Eighteenth 
Century. Nor can one, after such an examination, speak with dis- 
paragement of the quality of his work. It is true that Washington 
had never had the careful academic, scholastic education of the 
literary men of his own century, but it is also true that his first-hand 
experience with nature and with men, and the responsibilities thrown 
upon his willing shoulders, rendered his mind unusually alert and in- 
cisive, and gave to his utterances an earnestness and dignity which at- 
tract and hold attention. There may be, and perhaps there often is, 
a lack of directness and simplicity in his style, but it is not due to him, 
but to the age in which he lived, when men seemed to covet for their 
writings a certain show of loftiness and elevation, and a certain love 
for the amplified style as necessary to good literature. From the very 
first recorded letter, however, until the last; from the first public 
speech to the last farewell address, there is a uniformity of clear, 
clean thinking and earnest, intense expression, which do credit to 
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his head and heart alike. Men in his day lived more by maxims and 
rules than in ours, perhaps, and while the wisdom inculcated in 
Washington's letters is generally that of common prudence and simple 
observation, now and then there is apparent the clear, distinct note 
of a lofty idealism, springing from his profound spiritual nature. 

It is absurd to attempt to apply to the writings of George Wash- 
ington the sort of technical criticism that one might apply to the 
work of a rhetorician or of a literary artist. Washington earned his 
place in literature by the might of his character and his deeds. His 
writings flowed out of his life and are generally tasks imposed upon 
him in the discharge of great duties. Naturally they reflect the 
elements of his sincere and ample nature, and, therefore, have achieved 
greatness as literature because informed with the stately dignity of 
a great soul. One cannot read the Farewell Address, for instance, 
in a thoughtful mood, without genuine and lofty emotion. The words 
of this writer are the words of the creator of a new nation now 
grown into the colossal Republic of the West. We do not discern 
in them the classic simplicity of Caesar, or the fiery eloquence of 
Napoleon, or the meditative philosophy of Marcus Aurelius. His 
style, like his character, is high, serious, balanced, purposeful; but 
back of the style always is the man. When one thinks of the un- 
sullied career of George Washington as a soldier, a statesman, a 
patriot; when one reflects upon the antique virtues of the man, caus- 
ing him to fall easily, as of right, into the company of the Alfreds 
and Godfreys and Leonidases, one is the more inclined to cling to 
the ancient faith of an overruling Providence guiding the affairs of 
nations. This democratic experiment needed the constructive, prac- 
tical genius of Hamilton, the philosophic acumen, the faith in men, 
and the amazing versatility of Jefferson, but it needed then and now 
needs most sorely as its foundation stone, the white granite char- 
acter of George Washington. Jefferson and Hamilton were his 
friends. It was a sheer moral achievement that enabled him to 
keep both of them for friends. Doubtless those two great men, 
patriots and leaders as they were, lightning-minded, cultivated, cos- 
mopolitan, found the father of his country sometimes dull, but I have 
a feeling that they never looked at him without knowing that they 
were in the presence of their master, and, furthermore, without feel- 
ing that they were in the presence of one of the supreme figures in 
the annals of their race. Their gifted imaginations must have taught 
them that neither Alexander nor Caesar nor Charlemagne had to his 
credit any result of work so rapid, so stupendous, so enduring, as did 
this quiet, self-controlled man. The generations have raised to him 
a great monument of impassioned oratory, but the essence of it all 
may be stated in this sentence. Character is greater than genius. 
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In a noble rhapsody about Napoleon, Heinrich Heine declared that 
in his brain the eagles of inspiration built their eyries, and in his 
heart hissed the serpent of ambition. Neither an eagle nor a serpent 
could ever figure in any analogy descriptive of the life and deeds of 
George Washington. He is simply a great illuminating allegory of 
unselfishness, patience, self-control, and character. Frederick Harri- 
son, a thoughtful Englishman, justly summarizes and appraises the 
man w^ho parted the colonies from the mother land : 

"The grand endowment of Washington was character, not imagi- 
nation; judgment, not subtlety; not brilliancy, but wisdom. The 
wisdom of Washington was the genius of common sense, glorified 
into unerring truth of view. He had that courage, physical and 
moral, that purity of soul, that cool judgment which is bred in the 
bene of the English-speaking race. But in Washington these quali- 
ties, not rare on either side of the Atlantic, were developed to a 
supreme degree and were found in absolute perfection. He thus 
became the transfiguration of the stalwart, just, truthful, prudent 
citizen, having that essence of good sense which amounts to true 
genius, that perfection of courage which is true heroism, that trans- 
parent unselfishness which seems to us the special mark of the saint." 

To these modern ages George Washington has become, in all 
lands, the apostle of noble character preaching in his life and in his 
grave utterances the high doctrine that immortal fame and immeas- 
urable service may be rendered more enduringly by integrity, honor, 
and the quiet virtues, than by eloquence, or logic, or superhuman 
gifts. 

'The Library of Southern Literature' started out with the purpose 
to reveal the soul of a distinctive and tragic section. It is a just 
and noble coincidence that its closing volume should contain words 
of solemn seriousness from a Virginia country gentleman, who be- 
came the great republican hero of America, and who embodies for 
all time the spiritual longings of the undivided Republic. 
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TO JOHN A. WASHINGTON 

Fort Cumberland, i8 July, 1755. 
Dear Brother: 

As I have heard, since my arrival at this place, a circum- 
stantial account of my death and dying speech, I take this 
early opportunity of contradicting the first, and of assuring 
you, that I have not as yet composed the latter. But, by the 
all-powerful dispensations of Providence, I have been pro- 
tected beyond all human probability and expectation ; for I had 
four bullets through my coat, and two horses shot under me, 
yet escaped unhurt, altho' death was levelling my companions 
on every side of me ! 

We have been most scandalously beaten by a trifling body 
of men, but fatigue and want of time will prevent me from 
giving you any of the details, tmtil I have the happiness of 
seeing you at Mount Vernon, which I now most ardently wish 
for, since we are drove in thus far. A weak and feeble state 
of health obliges me to halt here for two or three days, to 
recover a little strength, that I may thereby be enabled to pro- 
ceed homewards with more ease. You may expect to see me 
there on Saturday or Sunday se'night, which is as soon as I 
can well be down, as I shall take my Bullskin Plantations in 
my way. Pray give my compliments to all my friends. I am, 
dear Jack, your most affectionate brother. 



ADDRESS TO THE OFFICERS OF THE VIRGINIA 

REGIMENT 

8 January, 1756. 
********** 

This timely warning of the effects of misbehavior will, 
I hope, be instrumental in animating the younger officers to 
a laudable emulation in the service of their country. Not that 
I apprehend any of them can be guilty of offences of this 
nature : but that there are many other misdemeanors, that will, 
without due circumspection, gain upon inactive minds, and 
produce consequences equally disgraceful. 

I would, therefore, earnestly recommend, in every point 
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of duty, willingness to undertake, and intrepid resolution to 
execute. Remember, that it is the actions, and not the com- 
mission, that make the officer, and that there is more expected 
from him, than the title. Do not forget, that there ought to 
be a time appropriated to attain this knowledge, as well as to 
indulge pleasure. And as we now have no opportunities to 
improve from example, let us read for this desirable end. 
There is Bland's and other treatises which will give the wished- 
for information. 

I think it my duty, gentlemen, as I have the honour to 
preside over you, to give this friendly information; especially 
as I am determined, as far as my small experience in service, 
my abilities, and interest of the service may dictate, to observe 
the strictest discipline through the whole economy of my be- 
havior. On the other hand, you may as certainly depend upon 
having the strictest justice administered to all, and that I shall 
make it the most agreeable part of my duty to study merit, 
and reward the brave and deserving. I assure you, gentlemen, 
that partiality shall never bias my conduct, nor shall prejudice 
injure any; but, throughout the whole tenor of my proceed- 
ings, I shall endeavor, as far as I am able, to reward and 
punish, without the least diminution. 



TO GEORGE MASON 

Mount Vernon, 5 April, 1769. 
Dear Sir: 

Herewith you will receive a letter and sundry papers, which 
were forwarded to me a day or two ago by Dr. Ross of Bla- 
densburg, I transmit them with the greater pleasure, as my 
own desire of knowing your sentiments upon a matter of this 
importance exactly coincides with the Doctor's inclinations. 

At a time, when our lordly masters in Great Britain will be 
satisfied with nothing less than the deprivation of American 
freedom, it seems highly necessary that something should be 
done to avert the stroke, and maintain the liberty, which we 
have derived from our ancestors. But the manner of doing 
it, to answer the purpose effectually, is the point in question. 

That no man should scruple, or hesitate a moment, to use 
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arms in defence of so valuable a blessing, on which all the 
good and evil of life depends, is clearly my opinion. Yet 
arms, I would beg leave to add, should be the last recourse, 
the dernier resort. Addresses to the throne, and remon- 
strances to Parliament, we have already, it is said, proved the 
inefficacy of. How far, then, their attention to our rights and 
privileges is to be awakened or alarmed, by starving their 
trade and manufactures, remains to be tried. 

The northern colonies, it appears, are endeavoring to adopt 
this scheme. In my opinion it is a good one, and must be 
attended with salutary effects, provided it can be carried pretty 
generally into execution. But to what extent it is practicable 
to do so, I will not take upon me to determine. That there 
will be difficulties attending the execution of it everywhere, 
from clashing interests, and selfish, designing men (ever at- 
tentive to their own gain, and watchful of every turn, that 
can assist their lucrative views, in preference to every other 
consideration) cannot be denied; but in the tobacco colonies, 
where the trade is so diffused, and in a manner wholly con- 
ducted by factors for their principals at home, these difficulties 
are certainly enhanced, but I think not insurmountably in- 
creased, if the gentlemen in their several counties will be at 
some pains to explain matters to the people, and stimulate them 
to a cordial agreement to purchase none but certain enumer- 
ated articles out of any of the stores after such a period, nor 
import nor purchase any themselves. This, if it did not effec- 
tually withdraw the factors from their importations, would at 
least make them extremely cautious in doing it, as the pro- 
hibited goods could be vended to none but the non-associators, 
or those who would pay no regard to their association; both 
of whom ought to be stigmatized, and made the object of pub- 
lic reproach. 

The more I consider a scheme of this sort, the more ardently 
I wish success to it, because I think there are private as well 
as public advantages to result from it — the former certain, 
however precarious the other may prove. For in respect to 
the latter, for I have always thought, that by virtue of the same 
power (for here alone the authority derives) which assumes 
the right of taxation, they may attempt at least to restrain 
our manufactories, especially those of a public nature, the 
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same equity and justice prevailing in the one case as the other, 
it being no greater hardship to forbid my manufacturing, than 
it is to order me to buy goods of them loaded with duties, for 
the express purpose of raising a revenue. But as a measure of 
this sort would be an additional exertion of arbitrary power, 
we cannot be worsted, I think, by putting it to the test. 

On the other hand, that the colonies are considerably in- 
debted to Great Britain, is a truth universally acknowledged. 
That many families are reduced almost, if not quite, to penury 
and want from the low ebb of their fortunes, and estates 
daily selling for the discharge of debts, the public papers fur- 
nish but too many melancholy proofs of, and that a scheme 
of this sort will contribute more effectually than any other I 
can devise to emerge the country from the distress it at present 
labors under, I do most firmly believe, if it can be generally 
adopted. And I can see but one set of people (the merchants 
excepted,) who will not, or ought not, to wish well to the 
scheme, and that is those who live genteelly and hospitably on 
clear estates. Such as these, were they not to consider the 
valuable object in view, and the good of others, might think 
it hard to be curtailed in their living and enjoyments. For as 
to the penurious man, he saves his money and he saves his 
credit, having the best plea for doing that, which before, per- 
haps, he had the most violent struggles to refrain from doing. 
The extravagant and expensive man has the same good plea 
to retrench his expenses. He is thereby furnished with a 
pretext to live within bounds, and embraces it. Prudence dic- 
tated economy to him before, but his resolution was too weak 
to put it in practice. For how can I, says he, who have lived 
in such and such a manner, change my method ? I am ashamed 
to do it, and besides, such an alteration in the system of my 
living will create suspicion of the decay of my fortune, and 
such a thought the world must not harbor. I will e'en con- 
tinue my course, till at last the course discontinues the estate, 
a sale of it being the consequence of his perseverence in error. 
This I am satisfied is the way, that many, who have set out in 
the wrong track, have reasoned, till ruin stares them in the 
face. And in respect to the poor and needy man, he is only 
left in the same situation that he was found — ^better, I might 
say, because, as he judges from comparison, his condition is 
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amended in proportion as it approaches nearer to those above 
him. 

Upon the whole, therefore, I think the scheme a good one, 
and that it ought to be tried here, with such alterations as the 
exigency of our circumstances renders absolutely necessary. 
But how, and in what manner to begin the work, is a matter 
worthy of consideration, and whether it can be attempted 
with propriety or efficacy (further than a communication of 
sentiments to one another,) before May, when the Court and 
Assembly will meet in Williamsburg, and a uniform plan can 
be concerted, and sent into the different counties to operate 
at the same time and in the same manner everywhere, is a 
thing I am somewhat in doubt upon, and should be glad to 
know your opinion of. 



ANSWER TO AN ADDRESS OF THE PROVINCIAL 
CONGRESS OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Gentlemen : 4 J Yi 775- 

Your kind congratulations on my appointment and arrival, 
demand my warmest acknowledgments, and will be ever re- 
tained in grateful remembrance. 

In exchanging the enjoyments of domestic life for the 
duties of my present honorable but arduous station, I only 
emulate the virtue and public spirit of the whole province of 
the Massachusetts Bay, which, with a firmness and patriotism 
without example in modern history, have sacrificed all the 
comforts of social and political life, in support of the rights 
of mankind, and the welfare of our common country. My 
highest ambition is to be the happy instrument of vindicating 
those rights, and to see this devoted province again restored 
to peace, liberty and safety. 

The short space of time, which has elapsed since my ar- 
rival, does not permit me to decide upon the state of the army. 
The course of human affairs forbids an expectation that troops 
formed under such circumstances should at once possess the 
order, regularity, and discipline of veterans. Whatever defi- 
ciencies there may be, will, I doubt not, soon be made up by 
the activity and zeal of the officers, and the docility and obe- 
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clience of the men. These quahties, united with their native 
bravery and spirit, will afford a happy presage of success, and 
put a final period to those distresses, which now overwhelm 
this once happy country. 

I most sincerely thank you. Gentlemen, for your declara- 
tion of readiness at all times to assist me in the discharge of 
the duties of my station. They are so complicated and ex- 
tended, that I shall need the assistance of every good man, 
and lover of his country. I therefore repose the utmost con- 
fidence in your aid. 

In return for your affectionate wishes to myself, permit 
me to say, that I earnestly implore that divine Being, in whose 
hands are all human events, to make you and your constituents 
as distinguished in private and public happiness, as you have 
been by ministerial oppression, and private and public distress. 



TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE ISLAND OF 
BERMUDA 

Camp at Cambridge, 3 miles from Boston, 

„ 6 September, 177 s. 

Gentlemen : 1- > / / j 

In the great conflict, which agitates this continent, I can- 
not doubt but the assertors of freedom and the right of the 
constitution are possessed of your most favorable regards and 
wishes for success. As descendants of freemen, and heirs 
with us of the same glorious inheritance, we flatter ourselves 
that, though divided by our situation, we are firmly united in 
sentiment. The cause of virtue and liberty is confined to no 
continent or climate. It comprehends, within its capacious 
limits, the wise and good, however dispersed and separated in 
space or distance. 

You need not be informed, that the violence and rapacity 
of a tyrannic ministry have forced the citizens of America, 
your brother colonists into arms. We equally detest and 
lament the prevalence of those counsels, which have led to the 
effusion of so much blood, and left us no alternative, but a 
civil war, or a base submission. The wise Dispenser of all 
events has hitherto smiled upon our virtuous efforts. Those 
mercenary troops, a few of whom lately boasted of subjugat- 
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ing this vast continent, have been checked in their earliest 
ravages, and are now actually encircled in a small space, their 
arms disgraced, and suffering all the calamities of a siege. 
The virtue, spirit, and union of the provinces leave them 
nothing to fear, but the want of ammunition. The applications 
of our enemies to foreign states, and their vigilance upon our 
coasts, are the only efforts they have made against us with suc- 
cess. Under these circumstances, and with these sentiments, 
we have turned our eyes to you. Gentlemen, for relief. We 
are informed there is a very large magazine on your island 
under a very feeble guard. We would not wish to involve 
you in an opposition in which, from your situation, we should 
be unable to support you ; we know not, therefore, to what ex- 
tent to solicit your assistance in availing ourselves of this 
supply ; but, if your favor and friendship to North America and 
its liberties have not been misrepresented, I persuade myself 
you may, consistently with your own safety, promote and 
further this scheme, so as to give to it the fairest prospect of 
success. Be assured, that, in this case, the whole power and 
exertion of my influence will be made with the Honorable 
Congress, that your island may not only be supplied with 
provisions, but experience every mark of affection and friend- 
ship, which the grateful citizens of the free country can be- 
stow on its brethren and benefactors. 

TO COLONEL BENEDICT ARNOLD 

Instructions 

1. You are immediately on the march from Cambridge to 
take the command of the detachment from the Continental 
Army against Quebec, and use all possible expedition, as the 
winter season is now advancing, and the success of this enter- 
prise, under God, depends wholly upon the spirit with which 
it is pushed, and the favorable dispositions of the Canadians 
and Indians. 

2. When you come to Newburyport you are to make all pos- 
sible inquiry, what men-of-war there may be on the coast, to 
which this detachment may be exposed on their voyage to 
Kennebec River; and, if you should find that there is danger of 
your being intercepted, you are not to proceed by water, but 
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by land, taking care on the one hand not to be diverted by 
light ^nd vague reports, and on the other not to expose the 
troops rashly to a danger, which by many judicious persons 
has been deemed very considerable. 

3. You are, by every means in your power, to endeavor to 
discover the real sentiments of the Canadians towards our 
cause, and particularly as to this expedition, bearing in mind, 
that if they are averse to it and will not co-operate, or at 
least willingly acquiesce, it must fail of success. In this case 
you are by no means to prosecute the attempt; the expense 
of the expedition, and the disappointment, are not to be put 
in competition with the dangerous consequences, which may 
ensue from irritating them against us, and detaching them 
from their neutrality, which they have adopted. 

4. In order to cherish those favorable sentiments to the 
American cause, that they have manifested, you are, as soon 
as you arrive in their country, to disperse a number of the 
addresses you will have with you, particularly in those parts, 
where your route shall lie; and observe the strictest discipline 
and good order, by no means suffering any inhabitant to 
be abused, or in any manner injured, either in his person or 
his property, punishing with exemplary severity every person, 
who shall transgress, and making ample compensation to the 
party injured. 

5. You are to endeavor, on the other hand, to conciliate the 
affections of those people, and such Indians as you may meet 
with, by every means in your power; convincing them, that 
we come, at the request of many of their principal people, 
not as robbers or to make war upon them, but as the friends 
and supporters of their liberties as well as ours. And to give 
efficacy to these sentiments, you must carefully inculcate upon 
the officers and soldiers under your command, that, not only 
the good of their country, but their safety, depends upon the 
treatment of these people. 

6. Check every idea and crush in its earliest stage every at- 
tempt to plunder even those, who are known to be enemies to 
our cause. It will create dreadful apprehension in our friends, 
and, when it is once begmi, no one can tell where it will stop. 
I therefore again most expressly order, that it be discouraged 
and punished in every instance without distinction. 
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7. Any King's stores, which you shall be so fortunate to pos- 
sess yourself of, are to be secured for the Continental use, 
agreeably to the rules and regulations of war published by 
the honorable Congress. The officers and men may be as- 
sured that any extraordinary service performed by them will 
be suitably rewarded. 

8. Spare neither pains nor expense to gain all possible intel- 
ligence of your march, to prevent surprises and accidents of 
every kind, and endeavor if possible to correspond with Gen- 
eral Schuyler, so that you may act in concert with him. This, 
I think, may be done by means of the St. Francis Indians. 

9. In case of a union with General Schuyler, or if he should 
be in Canada upon your arrival there, you are by no means 
to consider yourself as upon a separate and independent com- 
mand, but are to put yourself under him and follow his di- 
rections. Upon this occasion, and all others, I recommend 
most earnestly to avoid all contentions about rank. In such 
a cause every post is honorable, in which a man can serve 
his country. 

ID. If Lord Chatham's son should be in Canada, and in any 
way should fall into your power, you are enjoined to treat 
him with all possible deference and respect. You cannot err 
in paying too much honor to the son of so illustrious a char- 
acter, and so true a friend to America. Any other prisoners, 
who may fall into your hands, you will treat with as much 
humanity and kindness, as may be consistent with your own 
safety and public interest. Be very particular in restrain- 
ing, not only your own troops, but the Indians, from all acts 
of cruelty and insult, which will disgrace the American arms, 
and irritate our fellow subjects against us. 

1 1 . You will be particularly careful to pay the full value for 
all provisions, or other accommodations, which the Canadians 
may provide for you on your march. By no means press 
them or any of their cattle into your service, but amply com- 
pensate those, who voluntarily assist you. For this purpose 
you are provided with a sum of money in specie, which you 
will use with as much frugality and economy, as your neces- 
sities and good policy will admit, keeping as exact an account 
as possible of your disbursements. 

12. You are by every opportunity to inform me of your 
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progress, your prospects, and intelligence, and upon any impor- 
tant occurrence to send an express. 

13. As the season is now far advanced, you are to make all 
possible despatch; but if unforeseen difficulties should arise, or 
if the weather should become so severe, as to render it hazard- 
ous to proceed, in your own judgment and that of your princi- 
pal officers, whom you are to consult — in that case you are 
to return, giving me as early notice as possible, that I may 
render such assistance as may be necessary. 

14. As the contempt of the religion of a country by ridicul- 
ing any of its ceremonies, or affronting any of its ministers 
or votaries, has ever been deeply resented, you are to be par- 
ticularly careful to restrain every officer and soldier from such 
imprudence and folly, and to punish every instance of it. On 
the other hand, as far as lies in your power, you are to protect 
and support the free exercise of the religion of the country, 
and the undisturbed enjoyment of the rights of conscience in 
religious matters, with your utmost influence and authority. 

Given under my hand, at headquarters, Cambridge, this 
14th day of September, 1775. 



TO MISS PHYLLIS WHEATLEY 
^ p Cambridge, 28 February, 1776. 

Your favor of the 26th of October did not reach my hands, 
till the middle of December. Time enough, you will say, to 
have given an answer ere this. Granted. But a variety of 
important occurrences, continually interposing to distract the 
mind and withdraw the attention, I hope will apologize for the 
delay, and plead my excuse for the seeming but not real neglect. 
I thank you most sincerely for your polite notice of me, in the 
elegant lines you enclosed and however undeserving I may be 
of such encomium and panegyric, the style and manner exhibit 
a striking proof of your poetical talents ; in honor of which, and 
as a tribute justly due to you, I would have published the 
poem, had I not been apprehensive, that while I only meant to 
give the world this new instance of your genius, I might have 
incurred the imputation of vanity. This, and nothing else, 
determined me not to give it place in the public prints. 
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If you should ever come to Cambridge, I shall be happy to 
see a person so favored by the Muses, and to whom nature 
has been so liberal and beneficient in her dispensations, I am, 
with great respect, your obedient humble servant. 



ANSWER TO AN ADDRESS FROM THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Gentlemen : 

I return you my most sincere and hearty thanks for your 
polite address ; and feel myself called upon by every principle 
of gratitude, to acknowledge the honor you have done me in 
this testimonial of your approbation of my appointment to 
the exalted station I now fill, and, what is more pleasing, of my 
conduct in discharging its important duties. When the coun- 
cils of the British nation had formed a plan for enslaving 
America, and depriving her sons of their most sacred and in- 
valuable privileges, against the clearest remonstrances of the 
constitution, of justice, and of truth, and, to execute their 
schemes, had appealed to the sword, I esteemed it my duty to 
take a part in the contest, and more especially on account of 
my being called thereto by the unsolicited suffrages of the 
representatives of a free people ; wishing for no other reward, 
than that rising from a conscientious discharge of the impor- 
tant trust, and that my services might contribute to the 
establishment of freedom and peace, upon a permanent founda- 
tion, and merit the applause of my countrymen, and every 
virtuous citizen. 

Your acknowledgment of my attention to the civil con- 
stitution of this colony, whilst acting in the line of my depart- 
ment, also demands my grateful thanks. A regard to every 
Provincial institution, where not incompatible with the common 
interest, I hold a principle of duty and of policy, and it shall 
ever form a part of my conduct. Had I not learnt this be- 
fore, the happy experiences of the advantages resulting from 
a friendly intercourse with your honorable body, their early 
and ready concurrence to aid and to counsel, whenever called 
upon in cases of difficulty and emergency, would have taught 
me the useful lessoa 
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That the metropolis of your colony is now relieved from 
the cruel and oppressive invasions of those, who were sent 
to erect the standard of lawless domination, and to trample 
on the rights of humanity, and is again open and free for its 
rightful possessors, must give pleasure to every virtuous and 
sympathetic heart ; and its being effected without the blood of 
our soldiers and fellow-citizens must be ascribed to the inter- 
position of that Providence, which has manifestly appeared 
in our behalf through the whole of this important struggle, 
as well as to the measures pursued for bringing about the happy 
event. 

May that Being, who is powerful to save, and in whose 
hands is the fate of nations, look down with an eye of tender 
pity and compassion upon the whole of the United Colonies; 
may He continue to smile upon their counsels and arms, and 
crown them with success, whilst employed in the cause of 
virtue and mankind. May this distressed colony and its capital, 
and every part of this wide extended continent, through His 
divine favor, be restored to more than their former lustre 
and once happy state, and have peace, liberty, and safety 
secured upon a solid, permanent, and lasting foundation. 



GENERAL WASHINGTON'S PROCLAMATION 

Whereas several persons, inhabitants of the United States 
of America, influenced by inimical motives, intimidated by 
the threats of the enemy, or deluded by a Proclamation issued 
the 30th of November last, by Lord and General Howe, styled 
the King's Commissioners for granting pardons, &c. (now at 
open war, and invading these States), have been so lost to the 
interest and welfare of their country, as to repair to the enemy, 
sign a declaration of fidelity, and in some instances have been 
compelled to take the oath of allegiance, and engaged not to 
take up arms, or encourage others to do so, against the King of 
Great Britain; And whereas it has become necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the friends of America and those of Great 
Britain, inhabitants of these States; and that every man who 
receives protection from, and as a subject of any State, not 
being conscientiouslv scrupulous against bearing arms, should 
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stand ready to defend the same against hostile invasion ; I do 
therefore, in behalf of the United States, by virtue of the 
powers committed to me by Congress, hereby strictly command 
and require every person, having subscribed such declaration, 
taken such oath, and accepted such protection and certificate, 
to repair to Head-Quarters, or to the quarters of the nearest 
general officer of the Continental Army, or militia, until further 
provision can be made by the civil authority, and there deliver 
up such protection, certificate, and passports, and take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States of America; neverthe- 
less hereby granting full liberty to all such as prefer the in- 
terest and protection of Great Britain to the freedom and 
happiness of their country, forthwith to withdraw themselves 
and families within the enemy's lines. And I do hereby de- 
clare, that all and every person, who may neglect and refuse 
to comply with this order, within thirty days from the date 
hereof, will be deemed adherents to the King of Great Britain, 
and treated as common enemies to these American States. 

Given at Head-Quarters, Morristown, this 25th day of 
January, 1777. 



TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, IN PARIS 
^j _ Head-Quarters, 17 August, 1777. 

I have been honored with your favor of the 2d of April 
by Monsieur de Cenis, written in behalf of that gentleman on 
the credit of Monsieur Turgot's recommendation. I should 
have been happy, had it been in my power, in deference to 
your recommendation, founded upon that of so respectable a 
character as Monsieur Turgot, to afford Monsieur de Cenis 
the encouragement to which his zeal and trouble in coming to 
America to offer his services give him a claim to ; but such is 
the situation of things in our army at this time, that I am neces- 
sarily deprived of that satisfaction. Our troops being already 
formed and fully officered, and the number of foreign gentle- 
men already commissioned and continually arriving with fresh 
applications, throw such obstacles in the way of any future 
appointments, that every new arrival is only a new source of 
embarrassment to Congress and myself, and of disappoint- 
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ment and chagrin to the gentlemen, who come over. Had 
there been only a few to provide for, we might have found 
employment for them in a way advantageous to the service 
and honorable to themselves; but, as they have come over in 
such crowds, we either must not only employ them, or we 
must do it at the expense of one-half of the officers of the 
army ; which you must be sensible would be attended with the 
most ruinous effects, and could not fail to occasion a general 
Jiscontent. It is impossible for these gentlemen to raise men 
for themselves; and it would be equally impolite and unjust 
to displace others, who have been at all the trouble and at con- 
siderable expense in raising corps, in order to give them the 
command. Even where vacancies happen, there are always 
those, who have a right of succession by seniority, and who are 
as tenacious of this right as of the places they actually hold ; and 
in this they are justified by the common principle and practice 
of all armies, and by resolution of Congress. Were these 
vacancies to be filled by the foreign officers, it would not only 
cause the resignation of those, who expect to succeed to them, 
but it would serve to disgust others, both through friendship 
to them, and from an apprehension of their being liable to 
the same inconvenience themselves. This, by rendering the 
hope of preferment precarious, would remove one of the princi- 
pal springs of emulation, absolutely necessary to be upheld in 
an army. 

Besides this difficulty, the error we at first fell into, of 
prodigally bestowing rank upon foreigners, without examining 
properly their pretensions, having led us to confer high ranks 
upon those who had none, or of a very inferior degree, in their 
own country, it now happens, that those who have really good 
pretensions, who are men of character, abilities, and rank, will 
not be contented unless they are introduced into some of the 
highest stations of the army, in which, it needs no arguments 
to convince you, it is impossible to gratify them. Hence this 
dissatisfaction and the difficulty of employing them are in- 
creased. These obstacles reduce us to this dilemma : either we 
must refuse to commission them at all, and leave all the ex- 
pense, trouble, and risk, that have attended their coming over, 
uncompensated; or we must commission them without being 
able to incorporate or employ them; by which means enjoying 
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the public pay and an unmeaning rank, they must submit to 
the mortification of being mere ciphers in the army. This 
last, to some of them, may not be disagreeable ; but to men of 
sentiment, and who are actuated by a principle of honor and a 
desire to distinguish themselves, it must be humiliating and 
irksome in the extreme. 

From these considerations it would be both prudent and 
just to discourage their coming over, by candidly opening the 
difficulties they have to encounter; and if, after that, they 
will persist in it, they can only blame themselves. I am sensible. 
Sir, that it is a delicate and perplexing task to refuse applica- 
tions of persons patronized, (as I suppose often happens) by 
some of the first characters in the kingdom where you are, 
and whose favor it is of importance to conciliate; but I beg 
leave to suggest, whether it would not be better to do that, than 
by compliance to expose them to those mortifications, which 
they must unavoidably experience, and which they are too 
apt to impute to other causes than the true, and may represent 
under very disadvantageous colors. Permit me also to observe 
to you, that even where you do not promise anything, but 
simply give a line of recommendation, they draw as strong 
an assurance of success from that as from a positive engage- 
ment, and estimate the hardship of a disappointment nearly 
the same in one case as in the other. I am, &c. 



TO BUSHROD WASHINGTON, 

_ _ Newburg, is January, 178-?. 

Dear Bushrod: ' ^ ■' :>>/:> 

You will be surprised, perhaps, at receiving a letter from 
me; but if the end is answered for which it is written, I shall 
not think my time misspent. Your father, who seems to en- 
tertain a very favorable opinion of your prudence, and I hope 
you merit it, in one or two of his letters to me speaks of the 
difficulty he is under to make you remittances. Whether this 
arises from the scantiness of his funds, or the extensiveness 
of your demands, is matter of conjecture with me. I hope it 
is not the latter; because common prudence, and every other 
consideration, which ought to have weight in a reflecting mind, 
is opposed to your requiring more than his conveniency, and a 
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regard to his other children will enable him to pay; and be- 
cause he holds up no idea in his Letter, which would support 
me in the conclusion. Yet when I take a view of the inex- 
perience of youth, the temptations in the vices of cities, and 
the distresses to which our Virginia gentlemen are driven by an 
accumulation of Taxes and the want of a market, I am al- 
most inclined to ascribe it in part to both. Therefore, as a 
friend, I give you the following advice. 

Let the object, which carried you to Philadelphia, be al- 
ways before your Eyes. Remember, that it is not the mere 
study of the Law, but to become eminent in the profession of 
it, which is to yield honor and profit. The first was your 
choice; let the second be your ambition, and that dissipation 
is incompatible with both; that the Company, in which you 
will improve most, will be least expensive to you; and yet I am 
not such a Stoic as to suppose that you will, or to think it 
right that you should, always be in Company with senators 
and philosophers; but of the young and juvenile kind let me 
advise you to be choice. It is easy to make acquaintances, but 
very difficult to shake them off, however irksome and unprofit- 
able they are found, after we have once committed ourselves 
to them. The indiscretions and scrapes, which very often 
they voluntarily lead one into, prove equally distressing and 
disgraceful. 

Be courteous to all, but intimate with few; and let those 
few be well tried before you give them your confidence. True 
friendship is a plant of slow growth, and must undergo and 
withstand the shocks of adversity before it is entitled to the 
appellation. 

Let your heart feel for the afflictions and distresses of 
every one, and let your hand give in proportion to your purse ; 
remembering always the estimation of the widow's mite, but, 
that it is not every one who asketh that deserveth charity; all 
however, are worthy of the inquiry, or the deserving may 
suffer. 

Do not conceive that fine clothes make fine men any more 
than fine feathers make fine Birds. A plain genteel dress is 
more admired, and obtains more credit than lace and embroid- 
ery, in the Eyes of the judicious and sensible. 

The last thing, which I shall mention, is first in importance ; 
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and that is to avoid Gaming. This is a vice which is productive 
of every possible evil; equally injurious to the morals and 
health of its votaries. It is the child of avarice, the brother of 
iniquity, and father of mischief. It has been the ruin of many 
worthy families, the loss of many a man's honor, and the cause 
of Suicide. To all those who enter the lists, it is equally fas- 
cinating. The successful gamester pushes his good fortune, 
till it is overtaken by a reverse. The losing gamester, in hopes 
of retrieving past misfortunes, goes on from bad to worse, 
till grown desperate he pushes at everything and loses his 
all. In a word, few gain by this abominable practice, (the 
profit if any being diffused) while thousands are injured. 

Perhaps you will say, "My conduct has anticipated the 
advice," and "Not one of these cases applies to me." I shall 
be heartily glad of it. It will add not a little to my happiness, 
to find those to whom I am nearly connected pursuing the 
right walk of life. It will be the sure road to my favor, and 
to those honors and places of profit, which their Country can 
bestow ; as merit rarely goes unrewarded. I am, dear Bushrod, 
your affectionate uncle. 



ADDRESS TO THE OFFICERS 

Gentlemen : 

By an anonymous summons an attempt has been made to 
convene you together. How inconsistent with the rules of 
propriety, how unmilitary, and how subversive to all good 
ordor and discipline, let the good sense of the army decide. 

In the moment of this summons, another anonymous pro- 
duction was sent into circulation; addressed more to the feel- 
ings and passions, than to the reason and judgment of the army. 
The author of the piece is entitled to such credit for the good- 
ness of his pen, and I could wish he had as much credit for 
the rectitude of his heart; for, as men see through different 
optics, and are induced by the reflecting faculties of the mind 
to use different means to obtain the same end, the author of the 
address should have had more charity, than to mark for sus- 
picion the man, who should recommend moderation and longer 
forbearance, or in other words, who should not think as he 
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thinks, and act as he advises. But he had another plan in 
view, in which candor and liberality of sentiment, regard to 
justice, and love of country, have no part; and he was right 
to insinuate the darkest suspicion, to efifect the blackest de- 
signs. 

That the address is drawn with great art, and is designed to 
answer the most insidious purposes, that it is calculated to 
impress the mind with an idea of premeditated injustice in 
the sovereign power of the United States, and rouse all those 
resentments, which must unavoidably flow from such a belief ; 
that the secret mover of this scheme, whoever he may be, in- 
tended to take advantage of the passions, while they were 
warmed by the recollection of past distresses, without giving 
time for cool, deliberate thinking, and that composure of mind 
which is so necessary to give dignity and stability to measures, 
is rendered too obvious by the mode of conducting the business, 
to need other proof than a reference to the proceeding. 

Thus much. Gentlemen, I have thought it incumbent on 
me to observe to you, to show upon what principles I opposed 
the irregular and hasty meeting, which was proposed to be 
held on Tuesday last, and not because I wanted a disposition 
to give you every opportunity, consistent with your own honor 
and the dignity of the army, to make known your grievances. 
If my conduct heretofore has not evinced to you, that I have 
been a faithful friend to the army, my declaration of it at this 
time would be equally unavailing and improper. But, as I was 
among the first, who embarked in the cause of our common 
country; as I have never left your side one moment, but when 
called from you on public duty; as I have been the constant 
companion and witness of your distresses, and not among the 
last to feel and acknowledge your merits; as I have ever 
considered my own military reputation as inseparably connected 
with that of the army ; as my heart has ever expanded with joy, 
when I have heard its praises, and my indignation has arisen, 
when the mouth of detraction has been opened against it; it 
can scarcely be supposed, at this stage of the war, that I am 
indifferent to its interests. But how are they to be promoted? 
The way is plain, says the anonymous address; if war con- 
tinues, remove into the unsettled country ; there establish your- 
selves, and leave an ungrateful country to defend itself. But 
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whom are they to defend ? Our wives, our children, our farms 
and other property, which we leave behind us ? Or, in the state 
of hostile separation, are we to take the two first (the latter 
cannot be removed) to perish in a wilderness with hunger, cold, 
and nakedness? If peace takes place, neither sheathe your 
swords, says he, until you have obtained full and ample justice. 
This dreadful alternative, of either deserting our country in 
the extremest hour of distress, or turning our arms against it, 
which is the apparent object, unless Congress can be compelled 
into instant compliance, has something so shocking in it, that 
humility revolts at the idea. My God ! What can this writer 
have in view by recommending such measures ? Can he be a 
friend to the army? Can he be a friend to this country? 
Rather is he an insidious foe! Some emissary, perhaps from 
New York, plotting the ruin of both by sowing the seed of 
discord and separation between the civil and military powers 
of the continent? And what a compliment does he pay to 
our understandings, when he recommends measures, in either 
alternative, impracticable in their nature! 

But here. Gentlemen, I will drop the curtain, because it 
would be as imprudent in me to assign my reasons for this 
opinion, as it would be insulting to your conception to suppose 
you stood in need of them. A moment's reflection will convince 
every dispassionate mind of the physical impossibility of carry- 
ing either proposal into execution. 

There might. Gentlemen, be an impropriety in my taking 
notice, in this address to you, of an anonymous production; 
but the manner in which that performance has been introduced 
to the army, the effect it was intended to have, together with 
some other circumstances, will amply justify my observances 
on the tendancy of that writing. With respect to the advice 
given by the author to suspect the man, who shall recommend 
moderate measures and longer forbearance, I spurn it, as every 
man who regards that liberty, and reveres that justice, for 
which we contend, undoubtedly must. For, if men are to be 
precluded from offering their sentiments on a matter which may 
involve the most serious and alarming consequences, that can 
invite the consideration of mankind, reason is of no use to us ; 
the freedom of speech may be taken away, and, dumb and 
silent, we may be led away like sheep to the slaughter. 
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I cannot, in justice to my own belief, and what I have 
great reason to conceive is the intention of Congress, conclude 
this address without giving it as my decided opinion, that that 
honorable body entertain exalted sentiments of the services of 
the army, and, from a full conviction of its merits and suffer- 
ings, will do it complete justice. That their endeavors to 
discover, and establish funds for this purpose have been un- 
wearied, and will not cease, till they have succeeded, I have 
no doubt; but, like all other large bodies, where there is a 
variety of different interests to reconcile, their deliberations 
are slow. Why then should we distrust them; and, in con- 
sequence of that distrust, adopt measures, which may cast a 
shade over that glory, which has been so justly acquired, and 
tarnish the reputation of an army, which is celebrated through 
all Europe for its fortitude and patriotism? And for what 
is this done ? To bring the object we seek nearer ? No ! Most 
certainly, in my opinion, it will cast it at a greater distance. 

For myself (and I take no merit in giving the assurance, 
being induced to it from principles of gratitude, veracity, and 
justice), a grateful sense of the confidence you have ever placed 
in me, a recollection of the cheerful assistance and prompt 
obedience I have experienced from you, under every vicissi- 
tude of fortune, and the sincere affection I feel for an army 
I have so long had the honor to command, oblige me to declare 
in this public and solemn manner, that, in the attainment of 
complete justice for all your toils and dangers, and in the 
gratification of every wish, so far as may be done consistently 
with the great duty I owe to my country, and those powers 
we are bound to respect, you may freely command my services 
to the utmost extent of my abilities. 

While I give you these assurances and pledge myself in 
the most unequivocal manner to exert whatever ability I am 
possessed of in your favor, let me entreat you, Gentlemen, on 
your part, not to take any measures, which, in the calm light 
of reason, will lessen the dignity and sully the glory you have 
hitherto maintained. Let me request you to rely on the plighted 
faith of your country, and place a full confidence in the purity 
of the intentions of Congress, that, previous to your dissolution 
as an army, they will cause all your accounts to be liquidated, 
as directed in their resolutions, which were published to you 
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two days ago, and that they will adopt the most effectual 
measures in their power to render ample justice to you for 
your faithful and meritorious services. And let me conjure 
you in the name of our common country, as you value your 
sacred honor, as you respect the rights of humanity, and as you 
regard the military and national character of America, to ex- 
press your utmost horror and detestation of the man, who 
wishes, under any specious pretences, to overturn the liberties 
of our country, and who wickedly attempts to open the flood 
gates of civil discord, and deluge our rising empire in blood. 

By thus determining and acting, you will pursue the plain 
and direct road to the attainment of your wishes; you will 
defeat the insidious designs of our enemies, who are compelled 
to resort from open to secret artifice; you will give one more 
distinguished proof of unexampled patriotism and patient vir- 
tue, rising superior to the pressure of the most complicated 
sufferings ; and you will, by the dignity of your conduct, afford 
occasion for posterity to say, when speaking of the glorious 
example you have exhibited to mankind, "Had this day been 
wanting, the world had never seen the last stage of perfection, 
to which human nature is capable of attaining." 



FAREWELL ORDERS TO THE ARMIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Rocky Hill, near Princeton, 
(Sunday) 2 November, 1783. 
The United States in Congress assembled, after giving 
the most honorable testimony to the merits of the federal 
armies, and presenting them with the thanks of their country 
for their long, eminent and faithful services, having thought 
proper, by their proclamation bearing date the i8th day of 
October last, to discharge such part of the troops as were 
engaged for the war, and to permit the officers on furlough 
to retire from service from and after to-morrow; which 
proclamation having been communicated in the public papers 
for the information and government of all concerned, it only re- 
mains for the Commander-in-chief to address himself once 
more, and that for the last time, to the armies of the United 
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States (however widely dispersed the individuals who compose 
them may be), and to bid them an affectionate, a long fare- 
well. 

But before the Commander-in-chief takes his final leave 
of those he holds most dear, he wishes to indulge himself a 
few moments in calling to mind a slight review of the past. 
He will then take the liberty of exploring with his military 
friends their future prospects, of advising the general line 
of conduct, which, in his opinion, ought to be pursued; and 
he will conclude the address by expressing the obligations he 
feels himself under for the spirited and able assistance he has 
experienced from them, in the performance of an arduous 
office. 

A contemplation of the complete attainment (at a period 
earlier than could have been expected) of the object, for which 
we contended against so formidable a power, cannot but in- 
spire us with astonishment and gratitude. The disadvanta- 
geous circumstances on our part, under which the war was 
undertaken, can never be forgotten. The singular interposi- 
tions of Providence in our feeble condition were such, as could 
scarcely escape the attention of the most unobserving; while 
the unparalleled perseverance of the armies of the United 
States, through almost every possible suffering and discourage- 
ment for the space of eight long years, was little short of a 
standing miracle. 

It is not the meaning nor within the compass of this ad- 
dress, to detail the hardships peculiarly incident to Our service, 
or to describe the distresses, which in several instances have 
resulted from the extremes of hunger and nakedness, combined 
with the rigors of an inclement season ; nor is it necessary to 
dwell on the dark side of our past affairs. Every American 
officer must now console himself for any unpleasant circum- 
stances, which may have occurred, by a recollection of the 
uncommon scenes in which he has been called to act an in- 
glorious part, and the astonishing events of which he has been 
a witness; events which have seldom, if ever before, taken 
place on the stage of human action; nor can they probably 
ever happen again. For who has before seen a disciplined 
army forced at once from such raw material ? Who, that was 
not a witness, could imagine, that the most violent local preju- 
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dices would cease so soon; and that men, who came from the 
different parts of the continent, strongly disposed by the 
habits of education to despise and quarrel with each other, 
would instantly become but one patriotic band of brothers? 
Or who, that was not on the spot, can trace the steps by which 
such a wonderful revolution has been effected, and such a 
glorious period put to all our warlike toils ? 

It is universally acknowledged, that the enlarged prospects 
of happiness, opened by the confirmation of our independence 
and sovereignty, almost exceeds the power of description- And 
shall not the brave men, who have contributed so essentially 
to these inestimable acquisitions, retiring victorious from the 
field of war to the field of agriculture, participate in all the 
blessings, which have been obtained ? In such a republic, who 
will exclude them from the rights of citizens, and the fruits 
of their labors ? In such a country, so happily circumstanced, 
the pursuits of commerce and the cultivation of the soil will 
unfold to industry the certain road to competence. To those 
hardy soldiers, who are actuated by the spirit of adventure, 
the fisheries will afford ample and profitable employment ; and 
the extensive and fertile regions of the West will yield a most 
happy asylum to those, who, fond of domestic enjoyment, are 
seeking for personal independence. Nor is it possible to con- 
ceive, that any one of the United States will prefer a national 
bankruptcy, and a dissolution of the Union, to a compliance 
with the requisitions of Congress, and the payment of its just 
debts ; so that the officers and soldiers may expect considerable 
assistance, in recommencing their civil occupations, from the 
sums due to them from the public, which must and will most 
inevitably be paid. 

In order to effect this desirable purpose, and to remove the 
prejudices, which may have taken possession of the minds of 
any of the good people of the States, it is earnestly recom- 
mended to all the troops, that, with strong attachments to the 
Union, they should carry with them into civil society the most 
conciliating dispositions, and that they should prove themselves 
not less virtuous and useful as citizens, than they have been 
persevering and victorious as soldiers. What though there 
should be some envious individuals, who are unwilling to pay 
the debt the public has contracted, or to yield the tribute due 
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to merit ; yet let such unworthy treatment produce no invective, 
or any instance of intemperate conduct. Let it be remembered, 
that the unbiased voice of the free citizens of the United States 
has promised the just reward and given the merited applause. 
Let it be known and remembered, that the reputation of the 
federal armies is established beyond the reach of malevolence ; 
and let a consciousness of their achievements and fame still 
incite the men, who composed them, to honorable action ; under 
the persuasion that the private virtues of economy, prudence, 
and industry, will not be less amiable in civil life, than the more 
splendid qualities of valor and perseverance were in the field. 
Every one may rest assured, that much, very much, of the 
future happiness of the officers and men, will depend upon the 
wise and manly conduct, which shall be adopted by them when 
they are mingled with the great body of the community. And, 
although the General has so frequently given it as his opinion 
in the most public and explicit manner, that, unless the princi- 
ples of the Federal Government were properly supported, and 
the powers of the Union increased, the honor, dignity, and 
justice of the nation would be lost forever; yet he cannot help 
repeating, on this occasion, so interesting a sentiment, and 
leaving it as his last injunction to every officer and every 
soldier, who may view the subject in the same serious point of 
light, to add his best endeavors to those of his worthy fellow 
citizens toward effecting these great and valuable purposes, on 
which our very existence as a nation so materially depends. 

The Commander-in-chief conceives little is now wanting, 
to enable the soldier, to change the military character into that 
of the citizen, but that steady and decent tenor of behavior, 
which has generally distinguished not only the army under his 
immediate command, but the different detachments and sep- 
arate armies, through the course of war. From their good 
sense and prudence he anticipates the happiest consequences; 
and, while he congratulates them on the glorious occasion, 
which renders their services in the field no longer necessary, 
he wishes to express the serious obligations he feels himself 
under for the assistance he has received from every class and in 
every instance. He presents his thanks in the most serious 
and affectionate manner to general officers, as well for their 
counsel on many occasions, as for their ardor in promoting 
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the success of the plans he had adopted; to the commandants 
of regiments and corps, and to the other officers, for their 
great zeal and attention in carrying his orders promptly into 
execution ; to the staff, for their alacrity and exactness in per- 
forming the duties of their several departments; and to the 
non-commissioned officers and private soldiers, for their ex- 
traordinary patience and suffering, as well as their invincible 
fortitude in action. To the various branches of the army, the 
general takes this last and solemn opportunity of professing 
his inviolable attachment and friendship. He wishes more 
than mere professions were in his power; that he were really 
able to be useful to them in future life. He flatters himself, 
however, they will do him the justice to believe, that what- 
ever could with propriety be attempted by him has been done. 
And being now to conclude these his last public orders, to 
take his ultimate leave in a short time of the military char- 
acter, and to bid a final adieu to the armies he has so long had 
the honor to command, he can only again offer in their behalf 
his recommendations to their grateful country, and his prayers 
to the God of armies. May ample justice be done them here, 
and may the choicest of Heaven's favors, both here and here- 
after, attend those who, under the Divine auspices, have se- 
cured innumerable blessings for others. With these wishes 
and this benediction, the Commander-in-chief is about to re- 
tire from service. The curtain of separation will soon be 
drawn, and the military scene will be closed to him for ever. 



TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

_ _ New York^ 23 September, 1789. 

Dear Sir: 

The affectionate congratulations on the recovery of my 
health, and the warm expression of personal friendship, which 
were contained in your letter of the i6th instant, claim my 
gratitude. And the consideration, that it was written when 
you were afflicted with a painful malady, greatly increases 
my obligation for it. 

Would to God, my dear Sir, that I could congratulate 
you upon the removal of that excruciating pain, under which 
you labor, and that your existence might close with as much 
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ease to yourself, as its continuance has been beneficial to our 
country and useful to mankind ; or, if the united wishes of a 
free people, joined with the earnest prayers of every friend 
to science and humanity, could relieve the body from pains 
or infirmities, you could claim an exemption on this score. 
But this cannot be, and you have within yourself the only 
recourse to which we can confidently apply for relief, a philo- 
sophic mind. 

If to be venerated for benevolence, if to be admired for 
talents, if to be esteemed for patriotism, if to be beloved for 
philanthropy, can gratify the human mind, you must have the 
pleasing consolation to know, that you have not lived in vain. 
And I flatter myself that it will not be ranked among the least 
grateful occurrences of your life to be assured, that, so long 
as I retain my memory, you will be thought on with respect, 
veneration, and affection by your sincere friend. 



TO JOHN ADAMS, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Dear Sir: Mount Vernon, 13 July, 1798. 

I had the honor, on the evening of the nth instant, tc 
receive from the hands of the Secretary of War your favor 
of the 7th, announcing that you had, with the advise and 
consent of the Senate, appointed me Lieutenant-General and 
Commander-in-chief of all the armies raised or to be raised 
for the service of the United States. 

I cannot express how greatly I am affected at this new 
proof of public confidence, and the highly flattering manner 
in which you have pleased to make the communication ; at the 
same time I must not conceal from you my earnest wish, that 
the choice had fallen on a man less declined in years, and 
better qualified to encounter the usual vicissitudes of war. 

You know. Sir, what calculations I had made relative to 
the probable course of events on my retiring from office, and 
the determination I had consoled myself with, of closing the 
remnant of my days in my present peaceful abode. You will, 
therefore, be at no loss to conceive and appreciate the sensa- 
tions I must have experienced, to bring my mind to any con- 
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elusion that would pledge me, at so late a period of life, to 
leave scenes I sincerely love, to enter upon the boundless field 
of public action, incessant trouble, and high responsibility. 

It was not possible for me to remain ignorant of, or in- 
different to, recent transactions. The conduct of the Direc- 
tory of France towards our Country, their insidious hostility 
to its government, their various practices to withdraw the 
affections of the People from it, the evident tendency of their 
arts and those of their agents to countenance and invigorate 
opposition, their disregard of solemn treaties and the laws of 
nations, their war upon our defenceless commerce, their treat- 
ment of our minister of peace, and their demands amounting 
to tribute, could not fail to excite in me corresponding senti- 
ments with those my countrymen have so generally expressed 
in their affectionate addresses to you. Believe me, Sir, no 
one can more cordially approve of the wise and prudent meas- 
ures of your administration. They ought to inspire universal 
confidence and will no doubt, combined with the state of things, 
call from Congress such laws and means, as will enable you 
to meet the full force and extent of the crisis. 

Satisfied, therefore, that you have sincerely wished and 
endeavored to avert war, and exhausted to the last drop the 
cup of reconciliation, we can with pure hearts appeal to Heaven 
for the justice of our cause, and may confidently trust the final 
result to that kind Providence, who has heretofore and so 
often signally favored the people of these United States. 

Thinking, in this manner, and feeling how incumbent it 
is upon every person of every description to contribute at all 
times to his country's welfare, and especially in a moment like 
the present, when everything we hold dear is so seriously 
threatened, I have finally determined to accept the Commission 
of Commander-in-chief of the armies of the United States; 
with the reserve only, that I shall not be called into the field 
until the army is in a situation to require my presence, or it 
becomes indispensable by the urgency of circumstances. 

In making this reservation, I beg it to be understood, that 
I do not mean to withhold my assistance to arrange and or- 
ganize the army, which you may think I can afford. I take 
the liberty also to mention, that I must decline having my 
acceptance considered as drawing after it any immediate 
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charge upon the public, and that I cannot receive any emolu- 
ments annexed to the appointment, before entering into a 
situation to incur expense. 

The Secretary of War being anxious to return to the seat 
of Government, I have detained him no longer than was neces- 
sary to a full communication upon the several points he had 
in charge. With very great respect and consideration, I have 
the honor to be, &c. 



TO PATRICK HENRY 

(Confidential) 

_ Mount Vernon, 15 January, 1799. 

X-/EAR oIR . 

At the threshold of this letter I ought to make an apology 
for its contents; but, if you will give me credit for my motives, 
I will contend for no more, however erroneous my sentiments 
may appear to you. 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to bring to the 
view of a person of your observation and discernment, the 
endeavors of a certain party among us to disquiet the public 
mind with unfounded alarms ; to arraign every act of the ad- 
ministration ; to set the people at variance with their govern- 
ment; and to embarrass all its measures. Equally useless 
would it be to predict what must be the inevitable consequences 
of such policy, if it cannot be arrested. 

Unfortunately, and extremely do I regret it, the State of 
Virginia has taken the lead in this opposition. I have said 
the State, because the conduct of its legislature in the eyes of 
the world will authorize the expression, because it is an in- 
controvertible fact, that the principal leaders of the opposition 
dwell in it, and because no doubt is entertained I believe that, 
with the help of the chiefs in other States, all the plans are 
arranged and systematically pursued by their followers in 
other parts of the Union, though in no State except Kentucky, 
that I have heard of, has legislative countenance been obtained 
beyond Virginia. 

It has been said that the great mass of the citizens of this 
State are well affected, notwithstanding, to the general gov- 
ernment and the Union; and I am willing to believe it; but 
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how is this to be reconciled with their suffrages at the election 
of representatives, both to Congress and their State legis- 
lature, who are men opposed to the first, and by the tendency 
of their measures would destroy the latter? Some among us 
have endeavored to account for this inconsistency, and, though 
convinced themselves of its truth, they are unable to convince 
others, who are unacquainted with the internal policy of the 
State. 

One of the reasons assigned is, that the most respectable 
and best qualified characters amongst us will not come for- 
ward. Easy and happy in their circumstances at home, and 
believing themselves secure in their liberties and property, will 
not forsake their occupations, and engage in the turmoil of 
public business, or expose themselves to the calumnies of their 
opponents, whose weapons are detraction. 

But, at such a crisis as this, when everything dear and 
valuable to us is assailed; when this party hangs upon the 
wheels of government as a dead weight, opposing every meas- 
ure that is calculated for defense and self-preservation, abet- 
ting the nefarious views of another nation upon our rights, 
preferring, as long as they durst contend openly against the 
spirit and resentment of the people, the interest of France 
to the welfare of their own country, justifying the first at 
the expense of the latter; when every act of their own govern- 
ment is tortured, by constructions they will not bear, into at- 
tempts to trample and infringe upon the constitution with a 
view to introduce monarchy; when the most unceasing and 
the purest exertions, which were making to maintain a neu- 
trality, proclaimed by the executive, approved unequivocally 
by Congress, by the State legislatures, nay, by the people 
themselves in various meetings, and to preserve the country 
in peace, are charged as a measure calculated to favor Great 
Britain at the expense of France, and all those, who had any 
agency in it are accused of being under the influence of the 
former and her pensioners ; when measures are systematically 
and pertinaciously pursued, which must eventually dissolve 
the Union or produce coercion; I say, when these things are 
become so obvious, ought characters who are best able to 
rescue their country from the pending evil to remain at home ? 
Rather ought they not to come forward, and by their talents 
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and influence stand in the breach, which such conduct has 
made on the peace and happiness of this country, and oppose 
the widening of it? 

Vain will it be to look for peace and happiness, or for 
the security of liberty or property, if civil discord should en- 
sue. And what else can result from the policy of those 
amongst us, who by all the measures in their power, are driv- 
ing matters to extremity, if they cannot be counteracted effec- 
tually ? The views of men can only be known, or guessed at, 
by their words or actions. Can those of the leaders of oppo- 
sition be mistaken, then, if judged by this rule? That they 
are followed by numbers, who are unacquainted with their 
designs, and suspect as little the tendence of their principles, 
I am fully persuaded. But, if their conduct is viewed with 
indifference, if there is activity and misrepresentation on one 
side, and supineness on the other, their numbers accumulated 
by intriguing and discontented foreigners under proscription, 
who were at war with their own governments, and the greater 
part of them with all governments, they will increase, and 
nothing short of Omniscience can foretell the consequences. 

I come now, my good Sir, to the object of my letter, 
which is, to express a hope and an earnest wish, that you will 
come forward at the ensuing elections (if not for Congress 
which you may think would take you too long from home), 
as a candidate for representative in the General Assembly of 
this commonwealth. 

There are, I have no doubt, very many sensible men, who 
oppose themselves to the torrent, that carries away others 
who had rather swim with than stem it without an able pilot 
to conduct them ; but these' are neither old in legislation, nor 
well known in the community. Your weight of character and 
influence in the House of Representatives would be a bulwark 
against such dangerous sentiments, as are delivered there at 
present. It would be a rallying point for the timid, and an 
attraction for the wavering. In a word, I conceive it of im- 
mense importance at this crisis, that you should be there ; and 
I would fain hope, that all minor considerations will be made 
to yield to the measure. 

If I have erroneously supposed that your sentiments on 
these subjects are in unison with mine, or if I have assumed 
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a liberty, which the occasion does not warrant, I must conclude 
as I began, with praying that my motives may be received as 
an apology, and that my fear, that the tranquillity of the 
Union, and of the State in particular, is hastening to an awful 
crisis, has extorted them from me. 

With great and very sincere regard and respect, I am, dear 
Sir, your most obedient, &c. 

OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 

From " The Farewell Address." 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are 
useful checks upon the Administration of the Government, and 
serve to keep alive the Spirit of Liberty. This within certain 
limits is probably true — and in Government of a Monarchical 
cast, Patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favor, 
upon the spirit of party. From their natural tendency, it is 
certain there will always be enough of that spirit for every 
salutary purpose, and there being constant danger of excess, 
the efifort ought to be, by force of public opinion, to mitigate 
and assuage it. A fire not to be quenched ; it demands a uni- 
form vigilance to prevent its bursting into a flame, lest instead 
of warming, it should consume. 

It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a 
free country should inspire caution in those entrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves within their respective 
constitutional spheres ; avoiding in the exercise of the powers 
of one department to encroach upon another. The spirit of 
encroachment tends to consolidate the powers of all the de- 
partments in one, and thus to create, whatever the form of 
government, a real despotism. A just estimate of that love 
of power, and proneness to abuse it, which predominates in 
the human heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this 
position. The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise 
of political power, by dividing and distributing it into differ- 
ent depositories, and constituting each the Guardian of the 
Public Weal against invasions by the others, has been evinced 
by experiments ancient and modern; some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To preserve them must be 
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as necessary as to institute them. If in the opinion of the 
People, the distribution or modification of the Constitutional 
powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the Constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpation; for though this, in one 
instance, may be the instrument of good, it is the weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. The precedent must 
always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any partial or 
transient benefit which the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead to political 
prosperity, Religion and Morality are indispensable supports. 
In vain would that man claim the tribute of Patriotism, who 
should labor to subvert these great Pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of Men and Citizens. 
The mere Politician, equally with the pious man, ought to 
respect and to cherish them. A volume could not trace all 
their connexions with public and private felicity. Let it simply 
be asked where is the security for property, for reputation, 
for life, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, 
which are the instruments of investigation in Courts of Jus- 
tice? And let us with caution indulge the supposition, that 
morality can be maintained without religion. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure — reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect, that national morality can prevail in exclusion of re- 
ligious principle. 

'Tis substantially true, that virtue or morality is a neces- 
sary spring of popular government. The rule indeed extends 
with more or less force to every species of Free Government. 
Who that is a sincere friend to it can look with indifference 
upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fabric ? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, insti- 
tutions for the general diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives force to public opin- 
ion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength and security, 
cherish public credit. One method of preserving it is, to use 
it as sparingly as possible: avoiding occasions of expense by 
cultivating peace, but remembering also that timely disburse- 
ments to prepare for danger frequently prevent much greater 
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disbursements to repel it — avoiding likewise the accumulation 
of debt, not only by shunning occasions of expense, but by 
vigorous exertions in time of Peace to discharge the debts 
which unavoidable wars may have occasioned, not ungener- 
ously throwing upon posterity the burthen which we ourselves 
ought to bear. The execution of these maxims belongs to 
your Representatives, but it is necessary that public opinion 
should cooperate. To facilitate to them the performance of 
their duty, it is essential that you should practically bear in 
mind, that towards the payment of debts there must be Reve- 
nue — that to have Revenue there must be taxes — that no taxes 
can be devised which are not more or less inconvenient and 
unpleasant — ^that the intrinsic embarrassment inseparable from 
the selection of the proper objects (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive for a candid 
construction of the conduct of the Government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for obtaining 
Revenue which the public exigencies may at any time dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all Nations. Cul- 
tivate peace and harmony with all. Religion and Morality 
enjoin this conduct; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind 
the magnanimous and too novel example of a People always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt 
that in the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary advantages, which might 
be lost by a steady adherence to it ? Can it be that Providence 
has not connected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its 
virtue? The experiment, at least, is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles human nature. Alas ! is it rendered 
impossible by its vices ? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential 
than that permanent, inveterate antipathies against particular 
nations and passionate attachments for others should be ex- 
cluded; and that in place of them just and amicable feelings 
towards all should be cultivated. The Nation, which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness, 
is in some degree a slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to 
its affection, either of which is sufficient to lead it astray from 
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its duty and its interest. Antipathy in one nation against an- 
other disposes each other more readily to offer insult and in- 
jury, to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty 
and intractable, when accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed 
and bloody contests. The Nation prompted by ill-will and 
resentment sometimes impels to War the Government, con- 
trary to the best calculations of policy. The Government some- 
times participates in the national propensity, and adopts 
through passion what reason would reject; at other times it 
makes the animosity of the Nation subservient to projects of 
hostility instigated by pride, ambition, and other sinister and 
pernicious motives. The peace often, sometimes perhaps the 
Liberty, of Nations has been the victim. 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one nation for an- 
other produces a variety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite 
nation, facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common in- 
terest in cases where no real common interest exists, and in- 
fusing into one the enmities of the other, betraying the former 
into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the latter, 
without adequate inducement of justification : It leads also to 
concessions to the favorite Nation of privileges denied to 
others, which is apt doubly to injure the Nation making the 
concessions ; by unnecessarily parting with what ought to have 
been retained, and by exciting jealousy, ill-will, and a dispo- 
sition to retaliate, in the parties from whom equal privileges 
are withheld ; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted, or deluded 
citizens (who devote themselves to the favorite Nation) facil- 
ity to betray, or sacrifice the interests of their own country, 
without odium, sometimes even with popularity; gilding with 
the appearance of a virtuous sense of obligation, a commend- 
able deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal for public 
good, the base or foolish compliances of ambition, corruption 
or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such 
attachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened 
and independent Patriot. How many opportunities do they 
afford to tamper with domestic factions, to practice the arts of 
seduction, to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public coimcils ! Such an attachment of a small or weak, to- 
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wards a great and powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, I conjure 
you to believe me, fellow citizens, the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be constantly awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of 
republican Government. But that jealousy, to be useful, must 
be impartial; else it becomes the instrument of the very in- 
fluence to be avoided, instead of a defence against it. Ex- 
cessive partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike 
of another, cause those whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even second the arts of in- 
fluence on the other. Real Patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to become suspected and 
odious ; while its tools and dupes usurp the applause and con- 
fidence of the people, to surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign Na- 
tions, is, in extending our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little Political connection as possible. So far as we 
have already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith. Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns. Hence therefore it must be unwise 
in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties in the ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combinations and 
collisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one People, under 
an efficient government, the period is not far off, when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon to be scrupulously respected. When bel- 
ligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provoca- 
tion; when we may choose peace or war, as our interest guided 
by our justice shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground ? Why, by 
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interweaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, en- 
tangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambi- 
tion, rivalship, interest, humour, or caprice? 

'Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances, 
with any portion of the foreign world ; for let me not be un- 
derstood as capable of patronizing infidelity to existing en- 
gagements (I hold the maxim no less applicable to public than 
to private affairs, that honesty is the best policy). I repeat 
it therefore let those engagements be observed in their genu- 
ine sense. But in my opinion it is unnecessary and would be 
unwise to extend them. 

Taking care to always keep ourselves, by suitable estab- 
lishments, on a respectably defensive posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are recom- 
mended by policy, humanity, and interest. But even our com- 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand : neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; con- 
sulting the natural course of things ; diffusing and diversifying 
by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing ; 
establishing with Powers so disposed — in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of our Merchants, and to 
enable the Government to support them — conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit; but temporary, and liable to be from 
time to time abandoned or varied, as experience or circum- 
stances shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that 'tis folly 
in one nation to look for disinterested favors from another, 
that it must pay with a portion of its independence for what- 
ever it may accept under that character — that by such accept- 
ance, it may place itself in the condition of having given 
equivalents for nominal favors and yet of being reproached 
with ingratitude for not giving more. There can be no greater 
error than to expect, or calculate upon real favors from Nation 
to Nation. 'Tis an illusion which experience must cure, which 
a just pride ought to discard. 
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SELECTED MAXIMS OF WASHINGTON 

Liberty, when it begins to take root, is a plant of rapid 
growth. 

The Four Pillars of Independence 

There are four things, which, I humbly conceive, are 
essential to the well-being, I may even venture to say, to the 
existence of the United States as an independent power : 

First. An indissoluble union of the States under one 
Federal Head. 

Second. A sacred regard to public justice. 

Third. The adoption of a proper Peace Establishment. 

Foitrth. The prevalence of that pacific and friendly dis- 
position among the people of the United States which will in- 
duce them to forget their local prejudices and politics ; to make 
those mutual concessions which are requisite to the general 
prosperity ; and, in some instances, to sacrifice their individual 
advantages to the interest of the community. 

These are the pillars, on which the glorious fabric of our 
independency and national character must be supported. 

Liberty is the basis. And whoever would dare to sap the 
foundation, or overturn the structure, under whatever specious 
pretext he may attempt it, will merit the bitterest execration, 
and the severest punishment which can be inflicted by his in- 
jured country. 



Common danger brought the States into confederacy; and 
on their Union our safety and importance depend. 



Public Opinion to be Enlightened 

Promote, as an object of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowledge. 

In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential, that public opinion should be 
enlightened. 



In a free and republican government, you cannot restrain 
the voice of the multitude. Every man will speak as he thinks, 
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or, more properly, without thinking, and consequently will 
judge of effects without attending to their causes. 



Good measures should always be executed as soon as they 
are conceived and circumstances will admit. 



National Reputation 

The virtue, moderation and patriotism, which marked the 
steps of the American people, in framing, adopting, and thus 
far carrying into effect our present system of government, have 
excited the admiration of nations. 

It only now remains for us, to act up to those principles, 
which should characterize a free and enlightened people, that 
we may gain respect abroad, and insure happiness to ourselves 
and our posterity. 



I hope, some day, we shall become a Storehouse and Gran- 
ary for the World. 



Non-Intervention 

I have always given it as my decided opinion, that no na- 
tion had a right to intermeddle in the internal concerns of 
another; that every one had a right to form and adopt what- 
ever government they liked best to live under, themselves; 
and that if this country could, consistently with its engage- 
ments, maintain a strict neutrality, and thereby preserve peace, 
it was bound to do so by motives of policy, interest and every 
other consideration that ought to actuate a people situated as 
we are, already deeply in debt, and in a convalescent state 
from the struggles we have been engaged in ourselves. 



Would to God the harmony of nations were an object that 
lay nearest to the hearts of sovereigns ; and that the incentives 
to peace, of which commerce and facility of understanding each 
other are not the most inconsiderable, might be daily increased. 



Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. I am sure it 
is our true policy, and am persuaded it is the ardent desire of 
the government. 
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The Judiciary System 

I have always been persuaded, that the stability and suc- 
cess of the National Government, and consequently the happi- 
ness of the people of the United States, would depend, in a 
considerable degree, on the interpretation and execution of its 
laws. 



The Lakes 

I am glad to hear, that the vessels for the Lakes are going 
on with such industry. Maintaining the superiority over the 
water, is certainly of infinite importance. I trust, neither 
courage nor activity will be wanting in those to whom this 
business is committed. 



Essential Importance of a Standing Army 

I most firmly believe the independence of the United States 
never will be established till there is an army on foot for war ; 
and that, if we are to rely on occasional or annual levies, we 
must sink under the expense, and ruin must follow. 



While the measures of government ought to be calculated 
to protect its citizens from all injury and violence, a due regard 
should be extended to those Indian tribes, whose happiness, in 
the course of events, so materially depends on the national 
justice and humanity of the United States. 



National Importance of a Naval Force 

It is in our experience, that the most sincere neutrality is 
not a sufficient guard against the depredations of nations at 
war. 



Readiness for War 

The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion, that, 
contrary to the order of human events, they will for ever keep 
at a distance those painful appeals to arms, with which the 
history of every nation abounds. 

There is a rank due to the United States among nations. 
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which will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation 
of weakness. 

If we desire to avoid insult, we must be able to repel it. 

If we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful in- 
struments of our rising prosperity, it must be known, that we 
are, at all times, ready for war. 



Influence of Learning 

I am not a little flattered, by being considered, by the pat- 
rons of literature, as one of their number. Fully apprised of 
the influence which sound learning has on religion and man- 
ners, on government, liberty, and laws, I shall only lament my 
want of abilities to make it still more extensive. 



Diffidence 

Submit your sentiments with diffidence. A dictatorial style, 
though it may carry conviction, is always accompanied with 
disgust. 

It is a maxim with me, that, in times of imminent danger 
to the country, every true patriot should occupy the post in 
which he can render his, services most effectually. 



Endurance 

We should never despair. Our situation has before been 
unpromising, and has changed for the better ; so, I trust, it will 
again. If new difficulties arise, we must only put forth new 
exertions, and proportion our efforts to the exigency of the 
times. 



The Patriot's Happiness 

To stand well in the good opinion of my countrymen, con- 
stitutes my chief happiness, and will be my best support under 
the perplexities and difficulties of my present situation. 



Connubial Life 

In my estimation, more permanent and genuine happirtess 
is to be found in the sequestered walks of connubial life, than 
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in the giddy rounds of promiscuous pleasure, or the more 
tumultuous and imposing scenes of successful ambition. 



Talents Without Virtue 

Without virtue, and without integrity, the finest talents 
and the most brilliant accomplishments can never gain the re- 
spect, and conciliate the esteem, of the truly valuable part of 
mankind. 

Conscience 

Labor to keep alive in your breast that little spark of celes- 
tial fire, called Conscience. 



Moral Character 

A good moral character is the first essential in a man. It 
is therefore highly important to endeavor not only to be learned, 
but virtuous. 

Approbation of the Wise and Good 

Nothing in human life can afiford a liberal mind more 
rational and exquisite satisfaction than the approbation of a 
wise, a great, and a virtuous man. 



Triumph of Principle 

In times of turbulence, when the passions are afloat, calm 
reason is swallowed up, in the extremes to which measures 
are attempted to be carried; but, when those subside, and its 
empire is resumed, the man who acts from principle, who pur- 
sues the path of truth, moderation and justice, will regain his 
influence. 

The Best Answer to Calumny 
To persevere in one's duty and be silent is the best answer 
to calumny. 

Idle Forms 
Every one who has any knowledge of my manner of acting 
in public life, will be persuaded that I am not accustomed to 
impede the despatch, or frustrate the success of business, by a 
ceremonious attention to idle forms. 
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Religion is as necessary to reason as reason is to religion. 
The one cannot exist without the other. A reasoning being 
would lose his reason, in attempting to account for the great 
phenomena of nature, had he not a Supreme Being to refer 
to; and well has it been said, that if there had been no God, 
mankind would have been obliged to imagine one. 



National Righteousness and the Divine Favor 

The propitious smiles of Heaven can never be expected, on 
a nation that disregards the eternal rules of order and right, 
which Heaven itself has ordained. 



The Pure and Benign Light of Revelation 

The free cultivation of letters, the unbounded extension 
of commerce, the progressive refinement of manners, the grow- 
ing liberality of sentiment, and above all, the pure and benign 
light of Revelation, have had an ameliorating influence on man- 
kind, and increased the blessings of society. 



Spirit of Christianity 

It would ill become me to conceal the joy that I have felt 
in perceiving the fraternal affection which appears to increase 
every day among the friends of genuine religion. It affords 
edifying prospects, indeed, to see Christians, of every denom- 
ination, dwell together in more charity, and conduct themselves, 
in respect to each other, with a more Christian-like spirit, than 
ever they have done in any former age, or in any other nation. 



Religious Tenets and Civil Life 

We have abundant reason to rejoice, that, in this land, the 
light of truth and reason have triumphed over the power of 
bigotry and superstition, and that every person may here wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his own heart. 

In this enlightened age, and in this land of equal liberty, 
it is our boast, that a man's religious tenets will not forfeit 
the protection of the laws, nor deprive him of the right of at- 
taining and holding the highest offices that are known in the 
United States. 



THOMAS E. WATSON 

[1856— ] 



LUCIAN LAMAR KNIGHT 

TVTEN of strong and positive convictions seldom fail to develop 
-*-'-•- sharp antagonisms. Especially is this true of one who, with 
consummate eloquence, has been the advocate of a cause; and the 
subject of this sketch has been no exception to that rule. Twice he 
has been the candidate of the People's Party for the high office of 
President of the United States. Besides, he has borne the brunt of 
many arduous campaigns in the interest of governmental reform; 
and if, in this biographical and critical portraiture of Watson the 
author, it becomes necessary to speak of Watson the political 
leader, it is because the two are so intimately interwoven that the 
one is needed to supplement and to interpret the other. 

Even the most casual survey of Mr. Watson's life-work will 
suffice to show that both in' letters and in politics he has been essen- 
tially the same man — impelled by the same high motives — dominated 
by the same fixed principles. In other words, whether the instru- 
ment for the time being has been the tongue or the pen, he has been 
the consistent champion of popular rights. From the moment of his 
first mental awakening he has been an assiduous student of the 
democratic trend of government. This may be due in part to his 
philosophic cast of mind. But the circumstances of his early en- 
vironment, his youthful struggles with poverty, his intimate ex- 
perience with the seamy side of life, his familiar acquaintance with 
hard work on the plantation, when his frail health and slender figure 
made the burdens doubly onerous — these more fully explain the secret 
of his life-long allegiance to the masses. Through all his writings 
runs the unifying thread of one supreme incentive : the desire to 
uplift the common people. This will be fully seen when we rome 
to discuss his literary product more in detail. 

It is by no means a corollary to what has been said that Mr. 
Watson was himself ot humble or obscure origin. He was not. 
On both sides of the house, his ancestors were of good Quaker stock. 
They moved into Georgia in 1750 from North Carolina, coming with 
the band of settlers who purchased some of the alluvial acres be- 
tween the Savannah and Ogeechee rivers, and built the town of 
Wrightsville. They were land-owners and slave-holders. To quote 
5681 
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in substance the language of Mr. Watson, his family was active in 
political and military affairs from the beginning of the settlement 
until the Civil War ended the old regime in the South, and was iden- 
tified in every respect with the local gentry of the middle class. 

Thomas E. Watson was born at the old home place near Thom- 
son, in McDufBe County, September 5, 1856. Not far distant were 
the homes of two of his favorite heroes, Toombs and Stephens. 
From the common schools of the neighborhood he went to the high 
school at Thomson; and it was while attending the latter institution 
that his literary genius began to exhibit tokens of the coming author. 
He was always ready with his pen ; and when other students were 
declaiming selections from 'The Boys' Speaker,' this precocious 
youngster in knee-trousers was writing his own orations. Though 
destined in after years to sway great multitudes, and to move the 
eminence of men's affections with the divine power of eloquence, the 
declaimer's medal was a trophy which constantly eluded his ambi- 
tious efforts; but it was ever a source of pride and satisfaction that 
he needed the assistance of no one in his debates and composi- 
tions. 

Upon the advice of the principal of the village academy, young 
Watson was sent to college ; and, the family being strongly Baptist 
in matters ecclesiastical, the college chosen was Mercer. Due to 
financial embarrassments at home, however, he remained at college 
only two years, relinquishing his studies in bitter disappointment at 
the end of the sophomore year to aid in the support of his father's 
household. The old home place having been sacrificed, what re- 
mained to them of domestic goods and chattels were transferred from 
Thomson to Augusta. Finding little else to do, he taught school 
for a while in Screven County; but he was too full of the fire of 
the advocate to be satisfied with the role of pedagogue. At leisure 
intervals, during the long winter evenings by the light of pine fag- 
ots, he began the study of Blackstone, th^ volume over which he 
pored being the gift of an old friend. 

The first public speech Mr. Watson ever delivered was made at 
this time. It was on the subject of temperance; and some years 
later, when serving in the State Legislature, this beardless enemy 
of bar-rooms closed the debate upon the bill which eventually put 
four-fifths of the counties of the State under local option. 

On giving up the school, he went back to Thomson to begin the 
practice of law, having previously been admitted to the Bar when 
only nineteen. Fortunate enough to obtain credit for a year's board, 
he displayed his professional shingle, and, while waiting for clients, 
he assisted the clerk in recording court papers. The first year his 
practice brought him only $212, which barely enabled him to liqui- 
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date his debt. The second year he earned $474; and he also under- 
took the repurchase of the old home place, buying a few acres at 
a time. He brought the family back from Augusta and, taking up his 
abode in the household, he thought nothing of the brisk three-mile 
walk which stretched between the town and the farm. Clients 
slowly but steadily increased in number, and fees grew by sub- 
stantial multiples until his yearly income aggregated $12,000. In 
the meantime he won the happiest of all his suits by leading to the 
altar Miss Georgia Durham, who became his ideal helpmeet and 
companion. This was in 1878. She brought him no dowry of dol- 
lars, but she has been an ever-present inspiration at his fireside and 
in his life. 

It was in 1882 that Mr. Watson was sent to the State Legisla- 
ture. The year following he was a delegate to the gubernatorial 
convention. He opposed the renomination of Governor Colquitt 
and, in an impromptu speech which was less than ten minutes long, 
the clarion voice and the boylike figure of the young orator fairly 
stormed the assemblage. It recalled the dramatic debut of Mr. 
Stephens in 1836 and announced the arrival of another tribune. 

But we cannot linger even upon the dramatic episodes of Mr. 
Watson's eventful career. Only the most cursory review can be 
taken. In 1888 he was elector from the State-at-large on the Dem- 
ocratic ticket and stumped the State for Cleveland on the platform 
of tariff revision. The prestige derived from this campaign resulted 
in his subsequent election to Congress, the returns from the ballot-box 
giving him every county in the district except his competitor's, in 
which he made no contest. 

It was at this time that the Farmers' Alliance began to emerge. 
Mr. Watson was not a member of this organization. But he felt 
that his election was due in large measure to the agricultural inter- 
ests of his district; and when the farmers in national conclave 
urged every Congressman who was in sympathy with them to stand 
by the principles of the order, regardless of party affiliations, he felt 
bound in honor to respect this appeal. It came from the ranks 
of the toiling masses. He knew only too well the burdens under 
which they struggled. It was a period of great financial stress, for 
the coiton crop, which clothed the world, was bringing them only 
the merest pittance. To make buckle and tongue meet and to keep 
the wolf from the door was the difficult problem of many humble 
homes. The farmers made up the rank and file of the Democratic 
party in his district; and to the cause of the oppressed yeomanry 
he devoted both his time and his talent. On returning home, at 
the close of the session, he was met at the station by an enthusiastic 
host that for two hours cheered to the echo his arraignment of the 
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Democratic party, which he charged with having forsaken the doc- 
trines of Jefferson. 

For taking this bold stand he was, of course, assailed by all who 
adhered to the Democratic organization ; and, the district having 
been "gerrymandered" in advance of the approaching election, he 
was not returned to Congress. But he carried every one of the old 
counties that still remained in the district, except Richmond, in 
which he claimed that ballot-box frauds had been committed. 

This ended the Congressional service of Mr. Watson, but during 
his tenure of office he built an enduring memorial to his statesman- 
ship in placing upon the statute-books the law that provides for the 
present free-delivery system in the rural districts, besides stamping 
his impress upon other important enactments. 

The panic of 1893 was the culminating disaster in the catalogue 
of evils that aroused the "embattled farmers." To Mr. Watson it 
was like the imperious call of another Lexington. It summoned 
him once more to the front ; and from this time he devoted himself 
heart and soul to the movement which at this crisis began to assume 
the colossal proportions of the People's Party. Mr. Cleveland was 
in the Presidential chair. By reason of his monetary views, the 
Democracy was divided and the country was demoralized. In this 
condition of affairs the new movement gathered strength. Refusing 
large fees and declining lecture engagements, Mr. Watson began 
an educational campaign at his own expense in the interest of Jef- 
fersonian principles; and among other things he undertook to edit 
the People's Party paper in Atlanta. If he abandoned the flag of 
Democracy — to quote in substance his own words— it was because 
the old party had drifted from the ancient moorings; and, under the 
banner of Populism, he claimed to be fighting for the same eternal 
principles. In the opinion of Mr. Watson, both Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats were the political allies of Wall Street, and upon the hustings 
he scored them with equal warmth. Some of the best speeches of 
his life were made during the progress of this campaign. The vicis- 
situdes of early experience were bearing fruit in magnificent pleas 
for the common people; and Mr. Watson became the acknowledged 
leader of the great uprising which received the name of Populism. 

In time the new political organization embraced two million 
voters, and this was the party strength when the campaign of 1896 
arrived. The Democracy was still divided. But the majority fac- 
tion advocated radical reform, and between the Democratic and the 
Populist parties an alliance was formed that year, the former, like 
the latter, advocating a return to bimetallism for the relief of the 
financial stringency. Under the terms of this agreement, the Demo- 
cratic ticket was Bryan and Sewall and the Populist ticket Bryan and 
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Watson. To this combination of banners, which was an excellent 
strategic coup for the divided Democracy, Mr. Watson yielded reluc- 
tant consent ; but subsequent events showed that he misconceived the 
spirit in which the proposed plan of fusion was made, and that noth- 
ing short of the complete absorption of the Populist Party was in- 
tended. This disclosure prevented the cooperation which was neces- 
sary to success, and defeat ensued with such results that the Demo- 
cratic party was utterly demoralized, while the Populist party was 
almost entirely disbanded. In fact, no concerted effort to retrieve 
the disaster was made by the latter party for eight years. 

It was in the wake of this eventful campaign of 1896 that Thomas 
E. Watson turned from the disappointments of politics to the con- 
solations of literature; and, while it was the iron hand of Fate that 
thrust him into the gentle realm of letters, he found himself in this 
new land of enchantment face to face with the crowning achieve- 
ments of his life. Through the medium of his trenchant and facile 
pen, he began to put into the most fascinating of literary forms the 
mature fruit of his philosophical investigations. It was a labor of 
love; his inspiration and his theme were still the common people; 
and book after book leaped from the unwearied brain of the tireless 
tribune. 

First came 'The Story of France.' This work grew out of some 
occasional sketches written for his paper several years previously, 
wherein he undertook to show how the greed of the few, working 
in the. interest of class legislation, wrecked the French monarchy 
and precipitated the French Revolution. Next followed 'Napoleon.' 
To Mr. Watson the "Man of Destiny" has ever been the most fas- 
cinating figure in history, fighting his way from the obscure role 
of the charity student to the imperial throne of France, evolving 
the Code Napoleon which remains to-day the enduring memorial 
of his statesmanship, and making all Europe tremble at the bare 
mention of his name. The author uses this great military genius 
to show what can be accomplished under modern conditions by 
giving intelligent direction to the democratic impulse, and so long 
as Napoleon was content to represent the aspirations of the awakened 
French populace, to quote the words of Mr. Watson, he was irresis- 
tible. "It was only when he united the church and the state and 
divorced Josephine to wed the stupid daughter of an imbecile Aus- 
trian emperor," he adds, "that Napoleon's power began to wane." 
In the effort to found a dynasty leagued with European monarchies 
and aristocracies, he lost the support of the people, without gaining 
the support of the titled classes, and the result was Waterloo. Jef- 
ferson and Jackson both exemplify the principles upon which a gov- 
ernment of the people must be founded, in opposition to the class 
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rule, which is represented by the school of Alexander Hamilton. 
'Waterloo' is a monograph of the great battle that terminated the 
career of Napoleon. 'Bethany* is a story of the old South, cast in 
the mold of romance, but descriptive of historical scenes and incidents. 
Mr. Watson has also published his 'Life and Speeches,' 'Prose Mis- 
cellanies,' 'Sketches from Roman History' and a 'Hand-Book of 
Politics and Economics.' With respect to the author's style, it may 
be said that, without the least suggestion of pedantry, it is both 
graphic and vigorous, resembling the mountain brook, not only in its 
rapid flow, but in its transparent crystal. 

The nomination of Alton B. Parker by the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1904 signalized the swing of the Democratic pendulum from 
the reforms advocated by Populism to the policies that the new 
party opposed. In other words, to use the language of Mr. Watson, 
it yielded to the seductive influence of the monetary power; and, 
this change of attitude serving to resuscitate the cause of Popu- 
lism, Mr. Watson, in the interest of Jefifersonian principles, was unan- 
imously nominated for the office of President of the United States. 
This honor was again conferred upon him in 1908. Though in each 
instance the fight was unsuccessful, he fought like an old warrior 
whose heart was wedded to his banner; and, whatever may have 
been the failures of Populism, it has undoubtedly produced whole- 
some agitation, and to this extent at least it has been instrumental 
in accomplishing many salutary reforms. 

In 1904 Mr. Watson began the publication in New York of Tom 
Watson's Magazine, but the alliance he formed with other parties 
proved unfortunate, and he withdrew from this enterprise to launch 
in Atlanta the Weekly Jeffersonian and the Jeffersonian Magazine, 
both of which ventures have been successful. 

Still in the vigorous prime of life, Mr. Watson has relinquished 
political ambitions for literary activities, and continues to write with 
a pen that has lost neither the brilliant sparkle nor the keen edge of 
tlie polished diamond. He is absolutely fearless in discussing men 
and measures. He believes in hewing to the line, regardless of where 
the chips may fall. But he is still the fast friend of the common 
people and, when he can no longer write a word or frame a whisper, 
his devotion to the old cause will claim his last pulse-beats. Despite 
the slanderous darts of which he has too often been the victim, amid 
the asperities of partisan politics, he is absolutely above the wiles of 
the tempter; and, to quote the words of Alfred Henry Lewis, "a 
syndicate could no more buy Watson and own Watson than it could 
buy and own a continent." It is probably true that Mr. Watson has 
really taken his leave of public life. For he is enamored of his lit- 
erary labors and is accomplishing what many believe to be his best 
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work in the wider forum of letters. Fighter though he is, he is not 
at heart combative. The tenderest solicitude for the oppressed has 
ever guided the ponderous swing of his battle-ax; and all who have 
known him in his home life declare with one voice of testimony that 
neither his happiest moments nor his greatest triumphs have been 
found in the arena of debate but in the fireside realm of domestic 
affections. 
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PATRIOTISM OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS 

From 'The Story of France.' Copyright, The Macmillan Company, and used here 
by permission of the author and the publishers. 

It is the insanity of malice to attribute unworthy motives 
to men of this type [Lafayette, Condorcet, Louvet, and other 
men of the Revolution]. They care nothing for office, power, 
or riches. They care for principle. They worship ideals. 
They live and die for creeds. The world rarely understands, 
never fully appreciates, nearly always breaks them upon the 
wheel cxf stern misconception, rabid persecution, or cruel 
neglect. Such men bend beneath the curse of Cassandra. 
They tell unwelcome truths, are not believed, and perish with 
those who scoffed at their warnings. The multitude under- 
stands the baser men more readily — just as the baser men un- 
derstand the multitude. The baser men combine against 
the higher types, and almost invariably crush them. It is the 
reformer's misfortune, usually, to be ahead of his times. He 
preaches what to his generation seems to be utopianism. To 
the next generation, it is accepted truth. But the reformer, 
by that time, is dead. He died of a broken heart, because the 
people would not comprehend him and rudely shoved him 
aside. 

The coldly practical men scorn these enthusiasts. Yet 
the doctrinaire, the dreamer, eventually rules the world. The 
tawdry glory of the Bourbons, girded round about by triple 
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defences of soldiers and nobles and priests, fell like a mid- 
summer's night dream before the books of Voltaire and Rous- 
seau — fugitives both and despised doctrinaires. 

And so they passed away, the men who would have regen- 
erated the world. They could not agree among themselves, 
they devoured each other, leaving the world unregenerated ; 
but before they fell they had done a work which all the forces 
of reaction could not destroy. They had given France an in- 
ternal organization which Napoleon was satisfied to perfect, 
but was too wise to abolish. They had given her a uniform 
system of weights and measures, and had almost completed a 
uniform code of laws. They had given her a system of edu- 
cation which, commencing at the primary school, rose grade 
by grade to the Normal and the Polytechnic, the School of 
Medicine, and to the Institute, the Lyceum Course, the Con- 
servatory of Art and Trades, and of Music. They had in- 
augurated a state socialism which recognized the principle that 
society owes something to the citizen in return for what it 
exacts of him, and that any state is disgraced where its work- 
men, seeking work, can find none; and where its poor die of 
want at the doors of the rich. They had found the finances 
hopelessly disordered, the nation banlcrupt. If they left this 
condition as bad as they found it, there was yet this to be said : 
they had given the people a currency which had not only kept 
the nation alive, but which had opened thousands of new fields 
to tillage, which had banished famine and hushed the cry 
of hunger ; which had fed and equipped fourteen armies, and 
had made good the splendid audacity with which Republican 
France had challenged Monarchical Europe. They had given 
France an army which had met successfully a world in arms. 
Belgium had been annexed, Holland made a tributary, Eng- 
land and Austria fought to a standstill; Prussia compelled to 
sue for peace after repeated defeats, and Spain brought to her 
knees. 

The mass of the French people was dead, the Revolution- 
ists breathed into it the breath of life. It was blind, and they 
gave it sight ; dumb, and they taught it to spealc. They found 
the fairest lands given over to rabbits and deer; they opened 
them to men and women. They found a government of 270,- 
000 over 25,000,000; they established a rule of all over all — 
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each a ruler and each a subject. If the Church complained of 
lands taken, altars broken, and priests put to death, they could 
say: "You had gone astray, forsaken your duty, betrayed the 
Master. Your wealth had made you proud, your pride had 
made you oppressive. Your priests were slain because they 
put themselves above the law; your images were broken be- 
cause we hated a religion which had become all form and 
ceremony — tender with marble virgins and saints, but hard as 
flint with human sons, daughters, fathers, mothers. We have 
not been a curse to you, but a blessing in disguise. Through 
us, God chastens you. We have taught you humility, having 
made you poor. We have purified you by persecution. We 
have driven you through the valley of the shadow of death, 
but the path of sorrow will lead you out to the light. You will 
henceforth see your own sins. You will regenerate yourself 
— will be born again. And when the day comes that you 
again deserve the respect of good men and good women, you 
will get it. You will again be honoured and obeyed — not for 
your forms, your ceremonies, your pretended miracles, and 
your appeals to fear and to superstition, but because you rep- 
resent man's longing for higher and better life, his innate 
conviction that it is better to be good than bad, better to be- 
lieve in a hereafter of happiness for the saved, than in the 
endless sleep whose bed is in the grave, and whose eternity 
is dust." 

These men of the Revolution had set the frozen currents 
in motion in every sphere of life ; they had slain privilege, and 
loosed the limbs of competition ; they had overthrown heredi- 
tary monopoly of wealth and honour, power and culture, and 
had opened wide the doors to all who would come. They had 
abolished the fetich worship which had prostrated a nation at 
the feet of a king. They had given the people a new ideal — 
self-respect, love of country, love of heroic achievement, love 
of good laws, love of self-government, equality, and liberty. 
They had broken the slumber of a thousand years, and called 
Frenchmen to nobler activities, higher aims, worthier lives. 
They found France reduced from her high place among the 
nations, her power despised, her flag insulted on land and sea ! 
They put success in the place of failure, victory in lieu of de- 
feat. They could have said with truth: "We have pushed 
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your frontiers further than they were under Louis XIV. when 
he was at his best. For Rossbach we have given you Valmy 
and Jemmapes; for Blenheim, Hondschoote and Fleurus; for 
your colonial empire lost by the Bourbons, we bring you Bel- 
gium, Avignon, Piedmont, and Holland. We found your 
armies dwindling away under such imbeciles as Lauzun, Dil- 
lon, Luckner, Rochambeau, and Broglie ; we leave them in the 
hands of the greatest number of great generals that any na- 
tion on earth ever had before or will probably ever have again." 

Every word of this would have been sober fact. They had 
done it — the results spoke for themselves. And even then all 
had not been said. They might have added: "We have 
taught the people the secret of their power — the secret also of 
the weakness of priests, aristocracy, and king. We have 
taught the masses" to read, to think, to act, for themselves. 
We have forever destroyed the idea that God made a nation 
to obey the selfish whims of one man, minister to his wants, 
and feed the prurient appetites of his court. We have shown 
the people how to rebel, how to organize, how to fight tyranny, 
how to govern when thrones fall. We were not wreckers, 
only. We were builders, also. We meant to create the State 
anew. We meant to evolve a higher civilization. We loved 
France — loved our fellow-man, and our failure hurt us most 
because it shattered our ideal. We were not in the work for 
gain, for personal advancement. Power we loved, but it was 
power to work out our plans. We have failed. We worked 
too fast. The world was not ready for us. But we have 
sown the seed; the harvest will yet ripen. The world will 
never be the same that it was before we came. We leave our 
mark upon it ; and where our work ends, others will take it up 
and carry it on. The prophet dies, but the Word lives: the 
leader falls, but the flag moves on, borne by other hands. We 
die, we pass out into the night ; but we shall come again. In 
our principles we shall yet live, in our legislation we shall yet 
be honoured; in our creed we shall yet rule the world." 

Time has avenged these pioneers of modem civilization. 
They were slain because they came too early; and the men 
who slew them, having had time for reflection, adopted, one 
after another, the principles for which the pioneers had died. 
German armies marched to shoot down the French Revolu- 
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tion; the Bourbon throne was once more set up, and a Bour- 
bon king put upon it; and Germany then went to reforming 
her laws after the example set by the French Revolution. 
England poured out her treasure and her blood to check the 
spread of French principles ; and she seemed to have suc- 
ceeded. Yet England, after a while, grew ashamed of her 
code, changed her labor laws, her school laws, her poor laws, 
drifting to State socialism, to the Gladstone Land Act which 
lends money to tenants to buy farms, and to the Chamberlain 
programme which pensions worn-out workmen and aids la- 
bourers to purchase homes. "Society owes a sacred duty 
to those who have served it, those who do serve it, and those 
who may serve it" — thus spoke the Jacobin to a world which 
was not ready to hear him. It killed him first, and heard him 
afterwards. Imperial England, having suppressed the Indian 
Mutiny with a wholesale barbarity which would have made 
Danton shudder, and sent Robespierre to one of his days of 
seclusion in the Duplay attic, copies Danton, follows Robes- 
pierre, and cautiously, but steadily, advances along the road 
they blazed a hundred years ago. 

And so the world moves on in God's mysterious way. The 
sound of the rifle which shoots down the reformer may ad- 
vertise the reform and carry it far beyond the limits it other- 
wise would have passed. The potter turns his wheel, the 
weaver's shuttle flies back and forth, the statesman moulds 
his laws — and what the finished product in any case may be, 
the workman himself cannot know. 

Cambon, the honest republican, helped to kill Robespierre, 
and dragged the lengthening chain of regret all the days of his 
after life. Billaud, the stern democrat, helped to kill Robes- 
pierre, and bitterly rued it as he crouched for home and pro- 
tection among the blacks the Jacobins had freed. "I am the 
Resurrection and the Life!" — the paean of Truth for all times, 
among all peoples ; and wherever the valiant soldiers of prog- 
ress wage battle for humanity's sake, there the better spirit 
of the Jacobin strives; there the heroic Frenclimen who are 
dead live again, bracing the courage and guiding the feet of 
the armies of Right, as they go marching into the dawn. 
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JOAN OF ARC 

From *The Story of France/ Copyright, The Macmillan Company, and used here 
by permission of the author and the publishers. 

. . . Therefore solemn judgment is rendered in Joan's favor. 
She is unanimously acquitted of the charges made against her. 
The verdict of guilty is quashed and Joan is declared "re- 
habilitated." 

Joan's family feel gratified. 

The people feel gratified. 

The Church feels gratified. 

The king, especially, feels gratified. 

Joan, only, feels nothing. Joan is dead. 

Twenty-five years have passed away since the fires at 
Rouen burned out and died ; since the ashes of the brave and 
tender girl were cast into the Seine and were carried forth 
to sublime burial in the sad and solemn sea, where only the 
mourning waves could chant her dirge, the silent stars light 
her funeral and the great God mark her grave. . 

Joan of Arc is one of the Mystics — one of those strangely 
endowed and inspired people, who, with the slenderest human 
support, alter the course of the world's history. 

Like Mohammed, Peter the Hermit, and Ignatius Loyola, 
there seemed to be nothing supernatural about her, save her 
intense concentration of purpose and the vivid imagination 
which made her fancies appear realities. 

The world cannot comprehend such characters, nor re- 
sist them, nor forget them. 

Joan lives as truly to-day as when she laid flowers upon 
the altars, or when she led the wavering lines of battle back 
to victory. 

Possessing no relic of her, no painting, no full description, 
the minds of after generations have tried earnestly to realize 
the face and the form of this "country girl who overthrew the 
power of England." 

Poets have sung of her in immortal verse; painters have 
dreamed of her on imperishable canvas ; sculptors, in the purity 
and strength of marble, have made her appear in the lovely 
shape she took in their own ideals. 
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Splendid monuments commemorate her at Orleans and 
at Paris. Every year at Orleans a festival is held in her 
honour, as it has been, with few intervals, ever since her death. 

The French have loved many kings, warriors, statesmen, 
poets, and philosophers ; but it may be safely said that in those 
sacred national archives, where veneration and love and pro- 
found respect guard the priceless heritage of great names and 
glorious examples, no king, no chieftain, no statesman, poet 
or philosopher disputes the place held by the shepherd girl, 
who was to France what the shepherd boy was to Israel. 



THE FALL OF PARIS 

From 'Napoleon.' Copyright, The Macmillan Company, and used here by permission 
of the author and the publishers. 

In the movements which followed, the Bonaparte of the 
Italian campaign was seen again, and for the last time. He 
was everywhere, he was tireless, he was inspiring, he was 
faultless, he was a terror to his foes. We see him heading 
charges with reckless dash, see him aiming cannon in the bat- 
teries, see him showing his recruits how to build bridges, 
see him check a panic by spurring his own horse up to a live 
shell and holding him there till the bomb exploded, see him 
rallying fugitives, on foot, and sword in hand. We hear him 
appeal to his tardy marshals to "Pull on the boots and the 
resolution of 1793"; we hear him address the people and the 
troops with the military eloquence of his best days; we see 
him writing all night after marching or fighting all day — his 
care and his efforts embracing everything, and achieving all 
that was possible to man. 

That was a pretty picture at the crossing of the river 
Aube, where Napoleon was making a hasty bridge out of lad- 
ders spliced together, floored with blinds taken from the 
houses near by. Balls were tearing up the ground where the 
Emperor stood; but yet when he was about to quench his 
extreme thirst by dipping up in his hands the water of the 
river, a little girl of the village, seeing his need, ran to him 
with a glass of wine. Empire was slipping away from him, 
and his mind must have been weighed down by a thousand 
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cares; but he was so touched by the gallantry of the little 
maid that he smiled down upon her, as he gratefully drank, 
and he said: — ■ 

"Mademoiselle, you would make a brave soldier!" 

Then he added playfully, "Will you take the epaulets? 
Will you be my aide-de-camp?" He gave her his hand, which 
she kissed, and as she turned to go he added, "Come to Paris 
when the war is over, and remind me of what you did to-day ; 
you will feel my gratitude." 

He was no gentleman; he had not a spark of generosity 
in his nature; he was mean and cruel; he was a superlatively 
bad man. So his enemies say, beginning at Lewis Gold- 
smith and ending at Viscount Wolseley. It may be so; but 
it is a little hard on the average citizen who would like to love 
the good men and hate the bad ones that a "superlatively evil 
man" like Napoleon Bonaparte should be endowed by Provi- 
dence with qualities which make such men as Wellington, Met- 
ternich, Talleyrand, Czar Alexander, Emperor Francis, or 
Bourbon Louis seem small, seem paltry, seem prosaic and sor- 
did beside him. . 

Napoleon, with twenty-five thousand, hurried to the sup- 
port of his marshals, and was in Bliicher's rear by March i. 
Once more the Prussian seemed doomed. His only line of 
retreat lay through Soissons and across the Aisne. With 
Napoleon hot upon his track, and in his rear a French fort- 
ress, how was he to escape destruction? A French weakling, 
or traitor, had opened the way by surrendering Soissons. 
Had he but held the town for a day longer, the war might 
have ended by a brilliant triumph of the French. Moreau 
was the name of the commandant at Soissons — a name of 
ill-omen to Napoleon, whose fury was extreme. 

"Have that wretch arrested," he wrote, "and also the 
members of the council of defence; have them arraigned be- 
fore a military commission composed of general officers, and, 
in God's name, see that they are shot in twenty-four hours." 

Here was lost the most splendid opportunity which came 
to the French during the campaign. Bliicher safely crossed 
the Aisne (March 3) in the night, and was attacked by 
Marmont on March 9. During the day the French were 
successful; but Bliicher launched at the unwary Marmont a 
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night attack which was completely successful. The French 
lost forty-five guns and twenty-five hundred prisoners. In 
a sort of desperation, Napoleon gave battle at Laon, but was 
so heavily outnumbered that he was forced to retreat. 

Almost immediately, however, he fell upon the Russians 
at Rheims, March 13, killed their general, St. Priest, and 
destroyed their force. It was at this time that Langeron, one 
of Bliicher's high officers, wrote: "We expect to see this ter- 
rible man everywhere. He has beaten us all, one after an- 
other; we dread the audacity of his enterprises, the swiftness 
of his movements, and the ability of his combinations. One 
has scarcely conceived any scheme of operations before he 
has destroyed it." 

This tribute from an enemy is very significant of what 
"this terrible man" might have accomplished had he been sec- 
onded. Suppose Murat and Eugene had been operating on 
the allied line of communications ! Or suppose Augereau had 
done his duty in Switzerland, in the rear of the Allies ! Spite 
of the odds, it seems certain that Napoleon would have beaten 
the entire array had he not been shamefully betrayed — aban- 
doned by creatures of his own making. 

, Did ever a tragedy show darker lines than this? All 
Europe marching against one man, his people divided, his 
lieutenants mutinous and inclining to treason, his senators 
ready to depose him, a sister and a brother-in-law stabbing 
him to the vitals, members of his Council of Regency in com- 
munication with the enemy, nobles whom he had restored and 
enriched plotting his destruction, and his favorite brother, 
his Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom, using the opportunity 
Virhich the trust afforded to debauch his wife! 

Is it any wonder that even this indomitable spirit some- 
times bent under the strain ? . . . 

After the Emperor's repulse at Laon, Schwarzenberg took 
heart and advanced toward Paris; but Napoleon, leaving 
Rheims, marched to Epernay, and the Austrians fell back, 
pursued by the French. The allied armies, however, concen- 
trated at Arcis on the Aube, and, with one thousand men, beat 
off the Emperor when he attacked them with thirty thousand. 

Napoleon now made his fatal mistake — fatal because he 
could count on no one but himself. He moved his army to the 
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rear of the Allies to cut their line of communications. This 
was a move ruinous to them, if the French armies in front 
should do their duty. The despatches in which Napoleon ex- 
plained his march to the Empress Regent at Paris fell into the 
hands of the enemy, owing to Marmont's disobedience of 
orders in abandoning the line of communications. They hesi- 
tated painfully, they had even turned and made a day's march 
following Napoleon, when the capture of a bundle of letters 
from Paris, and the receipt of invitations from traitors and 
royalists in Paris, revealed the true situation there, and con- 
vinced them that by a swift advance they could capture the 
city and end the war. Accordingly they turned about, de- 
taching a trifling force to harass and deceive the Emperor. 

These movements. Napoleon to the rear and the Allies 
toward Paris, decided the campaign. The small force of 
eight or ten thousand, which the Allies had sent to follow 
the Emperor, was cut to pieces by him at St. Dizier and from 
the prisoners taken in the action he learned of rumors that 
the Allies were in full march upon Paris. He soon learned, 
also, that through Marmont's disobedience of orders a severe 
defeat had been inflicted upon the two marshals, and that 
Bliicher and Schwarzenberg had imited. 

What shall Napoleon now do? Should he continue his 
march, gather up the garrisons of his fortresses, enroll re- 
cruits, and, having cut the enemy's communications, return 
to give him battle? He wished to do so, urged it upon the 
council of war, and at St. Helena repeated his belief that 
this course would have saved him. It might have done so. 
The army of the Allies, when it reached Paris, only numbered 
about one hundred and twenty thousand. Half that number 
of troops were almost within the Emperor's reach, and there 
were indications that the peasantry, infuriated by the brutality 
of the invaders, were about to rise in mass. At this time they 
could have been armed, for Napoleon had captured muskets 
by the thousand from the enemy. If Marmont and Mortier 
would but exhaust the policy of obstruction and resistance ; 
if Joseph and War-minister Clarke, at Paris, would but do 
their duty, the Allies would be caught between two fires, for 
the Emperor would not be long in marshalling his strength 
and coming back. 
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But the older and higher officers were opposed to the plan. 
They told Napoleon that he must march at once to the relief 
of Paris. After a night of meditation and misery at St. 
Dizier, he set out on the return (March 28, 1814). At Dou- 
levent he received cipher despatches from Lavalette, postmas- 
ter-general in Paris, warning him that if he would save the 
capital he had not a moment to lose. This message aroused 
him for the first time to the extremity of the peril. He had 
expected a stubborner resistance from Marmont, had relied 
upon greater effectiveness in Joseph and Clarke. But even 
now he did not realize the awful truth, the absolute necessity 
for his immediate presence to save Paris — else he would have 
mounted horse and spurred across France as he had once 
done, to smaller purpose, across Spain: as he had done the 
year before when Dresden was beleaguered. In this connec- 
tion let us remember what he had told Meneval — that he was 
no longer able to endure horse exercise. For a cause which 
may have been physical, he did not mount a horse himself, 
for the long life-and-death ride, but he sent General Dejean. 
Through this messenger he told Joseph that he was coming 
at full speed, and would reach Paris in two days. Let the 
Allies be resisted for only two days — he would answer for the 
balance. Away sped Dejean, and he reached the goal in time. 

The Empress and the King of Rome had been sent from 
the capital by Joseph, and Joseph had taken horse to follow; 
but Dejean spurred after him, and caught him up in the 
Bois de Boulogne. Brother's message was delivered to broth- 
er, Napoleon's appeal made to Joseph ; and the answer, coldly 
given and stubbornly repeated, was, "Too late." 

The Allies had marched, dreading every hour to hear the 
returning Emperor come thundering on their rear; Marmont 
had made one of the worst managed of retreats, and had al- 
lowed the enemy to advance far more rapidly than they had 
dared to hope; Parisians had vainly clamored for arms, that 
they might defend their city; and while thousands of citizens 
stood on the heights of Montmarte, looking expectantly for 
the Emperor, who was known to be coming, and while the 
cry, "It is he! It is he !" occasionally broke out as some figure 
on a white horse was seen in the distance, the imbecile Joseph 
wrote to the traitorous Marmont the permission to capitulate. 
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This note had not been delivered, the fight was still going on, 
and Dejean prayed Joseph to recall the note. "The Emperor 
will be here to-morrow ! For God's sake, give him one day !" 

With a sullen refusal to wait, Joseph put spurs to his 
horse, and set out to rejoin Maria Louisa. 

In the dark corridors of human passion and prejudice, 
who can read the truth? The rebukes of the outraged hus- 
band to a recreant brother may have swayed Joseph, just as 
the reproofs of an indignant chief to a disobedient subordinate 
may have controlled Marmont. 

The note from Joseph did its work. The defence ceased, 
the French army marched out, and the chief city of France 
fell, almost undefended. 

Talleyrand and his clique had invited the Allies to march 
upon the capital, and the same party of traitors had paralyzed 
the spirit of the defence as far as they were able. They had 
found unconscious but powerful accomplices in Napoleon's 
brothers. 

That night the French troops marching away from Paris, 
according to the terms of the capitulation, were met, only a 
few miles from the city, by Napoleon. After having sent De- 
jean, he had hurried his troops on to Doulaincourt, where 
more bad news was picked up; and, by double marches, he 
reached Troyes (March 29), where he rested. At daybreak 
he left his army to continue its march, while he, with a small 
escort, flew on to Villeneuve. There he threw himself into 
a coach and, followed by a handful of oiificers, dashed for- 
ward — to Sens, where he learned that the Allies were before 
Paris — to Fontainebleau, where he was told of the flight of 
the Empress — to Essonnes, where they said that the fight of 
Paris was raging- — and to La Cour de France, only ten miles 
from his capital, where at midnight (March 30), as he waited 
for a fresh team to be put to his carriage, he heard the tramp 
of horses and the clank of arms. It was a squadron of cavalry 
on the highroad from Paris. He shouted to them from the 
dark, and to his challenge came the terrible response, "Paris 
has fallen." 

The scene which followed is one of those which haunt the 
memory. The chilly gloom of the night, the little wayside 
inn, the halted cavalry, the horseless carriage, the rage of the 
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maddened Emperor, his hoarse call for fresh horses, his furi- 
ous denunciation of those who had betrayed him, his desperate 
efforts to hurry the post-boys at the stables, the passion which 
carried him forward on foot a mile along the road to Paris, 
and the remonstrances of his few friends who urged him 
to go back — make a weird and tragic picture one does not 
forget. 

It was not until he met a body of French infantry, also 
leaving Paris, that the frenzied Emperor would stop, and even 
then he would not retrace his steps. He sent Caulaincourt to 
make a last appeal to Alexander of Russia, he who had risen 
in. the theatre at Erfurth to take Napoleon's hand when the 
actor recited, "The friendship of a great man is a gift of 
the gods." 

A messenger was sent to Marmont, and the Emperor 
waited in the road to receive his answer; nine miles, and not 
much more than an hour, being the tantalizing margin upon 
which, again, fate had traced the words, "Too late." Only 
the river separated him from the out-posts of the enemy ; their 
campfires could be seen by reflection in the distance, and yon- 
der to the west was the dull glare hanging over Paris — Paris 
where a hundred thousand men were ready to fight, if only 
a leader would show them how! 

Leaden must have been the feet of those hours, infinite 
the woe of that most impatient of men, that haughtiest of 
men, that self-consciously ablest of men, as he tramped rest- 
lessly back and forth on the bleak hill in the dark, awaiting 
the answers from his messengers. 

At last he was almost forced into his carriage and driven 
back to Fontainebleau. Making his way to one of the hum- 
blest rooms, he fell upon the bed, exhausted, heart-broken. 
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NAPOLEON'S REFORMS 

From 'Napoleon.' Copyright, The Macmillan Company, and used here by permission 
of the author and the publishers. 

Nothing but memories now remain to France, or to the 
human race of the splendors of Marengo, of AusterUtz, Jena 
and Wagram ; but the work which Napoleon did while Europe 
allowed him a few years of peace will endure for ages. Had 
the Treaty of Amiens been lasting, had England kept faith, 
had the old world dynasties been willing to accept at that time 
those necessary changes which have since cost so much labor, 
blood and treasure. Napoleon might have gone down to his- 
tory, not as the typical fighter of modern times, but as the 
peerless developer, organizer, administrator and lawgiver. 
In his many-sided character there was the well-rounded man 
of peace, who delighted in improvement, in embellishment, in 
the growth of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures; in 
the progress of art, science, and literature; in the thorough 
training of the young, the care of the weaker members of soci- 
ety, the just administration of wise laws, the recognition of 
merit of all kinds. The orderly march of the legions of in- 
dustry was not less satisfying to him than the march of ar- 
mies. We have read so much of his battles that we have 
come to think of him as a man who was never so happy as 
when at war. This view is superficial and incorrect. It ap- 
pears that he was never more energetic, capable, effective, 
never more at ease, never more cheerful, contented, kind, and 
magnetic than in the work connected with his schools, hospi- 
tals, public monuments, public improvements of all sorts, the 
codification of the laws, the encouragement and development 
of the vast industries of France. No trophy of any of his 
campaigns did he exhibit with more satisfaction than he took 
in showing to visitors a piece of sugar made by Frenchmen 
from the beet — a triumph of home industry due largely to his 
stimulating impulse. 

In all such matters his interest was intelligent, persistent, 
and intense. Few were the months given to him in which to 
devote himself to such labor; but he took enormous strides 
in constructing a new system for France which worked won- 
ders for her, and which has had its influence throughout the 
civilized world. 
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The men of the Revolution had sketched a grand scheme 
of state education, but it remained a sketch. Napoleon studied 
their scheme, improved it, adopted it, and put it into success- 
ful operation. His thorough system of instruction, con- 
trolled by the state, from the primary schools to the Lyceums 
and the Technological Institute remains in France to-day sub- 
stantially as he left them. 

Under the Directory society had become disorganized and 
morals corrupt. Napoleon, hard at work on finance, laws, 
education, military and civil administration, inaugurated the 
reform of social abuses also. With his removal to the Tuile- 
ries, February, 1800, may be dated the reconstruction of 
society in France. The beginnings of a court formed about 
him, and into this circle the notoriously immoral women could 
not enter. It must have been a cruel surprise to Madame 
Tallien — coming to visit her old friend Josephine — when 
the door was shut in her face by the usher. Of course it was 
by Napoleon's command that this was done, never by Joseph- 
ine's. Applying similar rules to the men. Napoleon com- 
pelled Talleyrand to marry the woman with whom he openly 
lived; and even the favorite Berthier, too scandalously con- 
nected with Madame Visconti, was made to take a wife. 
Sternly frowning upon all flaunting immoralities, the First 
Consul's will power and example so impressed itself upon the 
nation that the moral tone of society throughout the land was 
elevated, and a loftier moral standard fixed. 

Under the Directory the material well-being of the country, 
internally, had been so neglected that even the waterways 
fell into disuse. Under the consular government the French 
system of internal improvement soon began to excite the ad- 
miration of Europe. Englishmen, coming over after the peace, 
and seeing what their editors and politicians had described as 
a country ruined by revolution, were amazed to see that in 
many directions French progress could give England useful 
lessons. Agriculture had doubled its produce, for the idle 
lands of former grandees had been put under cultivation. The 
farmer was more prosperous, for the lord was not on the look- 
out to seize the crop with feudal dues as soon as made. Nor 
was the priest seen standing at the gate, grabbing a tenth of 
everything. Nor were state taxes levied with an eye single 
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to making the burden as heavy as peasant shoulders could 
bear. 

Wonder of wonders ! the man in control had said and kept 
saying, "Better to let the peasant keep what he makes than to 
lock it up in the public treasury!" The same man said, 
"Beautify the markets, render them clean, attractive, healthy 
— they are the Louvres of the common people." It was such 
a man who would talk with the poor whenever he could, to 
learn the facts of their condition. In his stroll he would stop, 
chat with the farmers, and, taking the plow in his own white 
hands, trace a wobbly furrow. 

Commerce was inspired to new efforts, for the First Con- 
sul put himself forward as champion of liberty of the seas, 
combatting England's harsh policy of searching neutral ves- 
sels and seizing goods covered by the neutral flag. 

Manufacture he encouraged to the utmost of his power, by 
shutting off foreign competition, by setting the example of 
using home-made goods, by direct subsidies. He even went 
so far as to experiment with the government warehouse plan, 
advancing money out of the treasury to the manufacturers on 
the deposit of the products of the mills. 

No drone, be he the haughtiest Montmorency, whose an- 
cestor had been in remote ages a murderer and a thief, could 
hold office under Napoleon. Unless he were willing to work, 
he could not enter into the hive. For the first time in the 
political life of the modern French, men became prouder of 
the fact that they were workers, doers of notable deeds, than 
that they were the cousin of some spindle-shanked duke whose 
great-great-grandfather had held the stirrup when Louis XIII 
had straddled his horse. 

Having founded the Bank of France, January, 1800, Na- 
poleon jealously scrutinized its management, controlled its 
operations, and made it useful to the state as well as to the 
bankers. He watched the quotation of government securities, 
took pride in seeing them command high prices, and consid- 
ered it a point of honor that they should not fall below eighty. 
When they dropped considerably below that figure, some years 
later, the Emperor went into the market, made a campaign 
against the bears and forced the price up again — many a 
crippled bear limping painfully off the lost field. 
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The First Consul also elaborated a system of state educa- 
tion. Here he was no Columbus, no creator, no original inven- 
tor. His glory is that he accomplished what others had sug- 
gested, had attempted, but had not done. He took hold, gave 
the scheme the benefit of his tremendous driving force, and 
pushed it through. It will be his glory forever that in all 
things pertaining to civil life he was the highest type of dem- 
ocrat. Distinctions of character, merit, conduct, talent, he 
could understand ; distinctions of mere birth he abhorred. The 
very soul of his system was the rewarding of worth. In 
the army, the civil service, the schools, in art and science and 
literature, his great object was to discover the real men — the 
men of positive ability — and to open to these the doors of 
preferment. 

Early in his consulate he began the great labor of codi- 
fying the laws of France — a work which had often been sug- 
gested and which the Convention had partially finished, but 
which had never been completed. 

To realize the magnitude of the undertaking we must bear 
in mind that, under the Old Order, there were all sorts of laws 
and all kinds of courts. What was right in one province was 
wrong in another. A citizen who was familiar with the sys- 
tem in Languedoc would have found himself grossly ignorant 
in Brittany. Roman law, feudal law, royal edicts, local cus- 
toms, seigniorial mandates, municipal practices, varied and 
clashed throughout the realm. The Revolution had prostra- 
ted the old system and had proposed to establish one uniform, 
modern and equitable code of law for the whole country; but 
the actual carrying out of the plan was left to Napoleon. 

Calling to his aid the best legal talent of the land, the 
First Consul set to work. Under his supervision the huge 
task was completed, after the steady labor of several years. 
The Civil Code and the Code of Civil Procedure, and the 
Criminal Code and the Code of Criminal Procedure, were the 
four parts of the completed system which, adopted in France, 
followed the advance of the Empire and still constitutes the 
law of a large portion of the civilized world. 

Every statute passed under Napoleon's eye. He presided 
over the meetings when the finished work of the codifiers 
came up for sanction, and his suggestions, reasoning, expe- 
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rience, and natural wisdom left their impress upon every page. 
"Never did we adjourn," said one of the colaborers of Napo- 
leon, ^'without learning something we had not known before." 

It is the glory of this Code that it put into final and per- 
manent shape the best work of the Revolution. It was based 
upon the great principle that all citizens were legally equals ; 
that primogeniture, hereditary nobility, class privileges and ex- 
emptions were unjust; that property was sacred; that con- 
science was free; that state employment should be open to 
all, opportunities equal to all, state duties and state burdens 
the same to all ; that laws should be simple and legal proceed- 
ings public, swift, cheap and just; and that personal liberty, 
civil right, should be inviolable. 

Recognizing his right as master-builder, his persistence, 
zeal, active co-operation in the actual work, and the modern 
tone which he gave to it, the world does him no more than 
justice in calling it the Code Napoleon. 



ANALYSIS OF JEFFERSON 

From 'Life and Times of Tliomas Jefferson.* Copyright, D. Appleton and Company, 
and used here by permission of the author and the publishers. 

. . . Serenely happy is the master of Monticello, in these 
quiet years before the war. He makes and he spends, labors 
where work is not toil, loves and is loved, is in perfect health 
of body and of mind, and to him the world is bathed in sun- 
light. Little Martha, the first-born, begins to toddle about 
the house. 

Husband, father, master, neighbor — ^he is kind to every- 
body. He loves to see bright faces about him. He loves to 
give pleasure to others. He would no sooner hurt the feel- 
ings of any mortal wilfully than he would steal. 

Never fretting, scolding, worrying; never clouding the 
sunniness of to-day by forebodings about the morrow; never 
souring the milk of human kindness by scowls, sarcasm, re- 
proaches, wrangles, or malicious gossip, he drew on the 
bank of the present for every legitimate pleasure that stood 
to his credit. He believed that the surest way to happiness 
was the making of others happy. This gospel he preached and 
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practiced ; serenely confident and contented, he hums softly as 
he paces about his mountain home, measuring everything with 
a tape-line, weighing everything with steel-yards, probing 
everything with questions, calculating everything with pen or 
pencil, seeing to everything with his own eyes; and then, at 
night, or at some odd hour during the day, jotting it down in 
those faithful books. 

A variedly industrious, widely intelligent, eminently com- 
panionable, nobly aspiring, warm-hearted, benevolent, bright- 
tempered man. 

Just the kind of man a stranger would apply to, a beg- 
gar hunt up, a cynic shun, a bigot hate, a sharper pursue, a 
scholar delight in, a patriot trust, a neighbor love and impose 
on, a shyster outwit, visitors make a convenience of, over-seers 
bankrupt, philosophers esteem, fellow-statesmen respect, ene- 
mies ridicule, as often as they hated, friends blindly follow, 
sincerely respect, and good-naturedly joke at; children adore, 
and a pure, high-minded wife worship with boundless affection. 

Mixed sunlight and shadow was in this character, as in all 
others, flaws, foibles, follies — the gold not wholly free and 
pure; but as nearly deserving unmixed affection and admira- 
tion as any son of Adam whose hands were ever given from 
youth to age to the moulding of better laws, better institu- 
tions, better conditions for the human race. 
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[1840— ] 



ROBERT W. BINGHAM 

HENRY WATTERSON was born in Washington, District of 
Columbia, February i6, 1840, at which time his father, the 
Honorable Harvey Magee Watterson, was a member of Congress 
from Tennessee. His mother, Tabitha Black Watterson, was a 
member of a prominent Tennessee family, and on both sides Mr. 
Watterson inherited traditions of courage, culture, and breeding. 
Owing to a defect in vision, he was educated chiefly by private 
tutors, though he passed four years at the Protestant Episcopal Acad- 
emy in Philadelphia. He was designed originally for a musical 
career, and was carefully taught by the best masters, but, losing the 
action of one of his hands, he was diverted to musical criticism, and 
thence graduated into journalism. When only eighteen, he was a 
staff writer on the Washington States, continuing with that paper 
until he went South in 1861. He was also sub-editor of the Demo- 
cratic Review in i860. In 1861 he entered the Confederate service 
as a staff officer, and in 1864 he rose to be chief of scouts in General 
Johnston's Army. He was connected with the Chattanooga Rebel 
during ten months in 1862 and 1863. In 1865 he married Miss Re- 
becca Ewing, daughter of the Honorable Andrew Ewing of Nash- 
ville, and remained in Nashville until 1867 as editor of the Repub- 
lican Banner. 

During the winter of i867-'68 Mr. Watterson was invited to 
Louisville to become the successor of Mr. George D. Prentice as 
editor of the Journal. After a sharp rivalry of half a year with 
Mr. W. N. Haldeman, owner and publisher of the Courier, at the 
end of which period the two papers divided about equally a rather 
limited newspaper field, Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Watterson joined 
their forces and purchased the Louisville Democrat, and thus created 
the Courier- Journal. The initial number of the new paper appeared 
Sunday, November 8, 1868. Mr. Watterson has been its editor from 
that day to this. Mr. Haldeman, who died in 1902, was president of 
the company and its publisher. 

Mr. Watterson accepted an election to fill an unexpired term in 
Congress and served as a member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and as chairman of the Democratic Steering Committee from 
5707 
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August, 1876, to March, 1877. He declined a reelection and re- 
sumed his editorship of the Courier- Journal. In 1876 he served as 
temporary chairman of the National Democratic Convention, and 
in 1880, 1884, 1888 and 1892 as chairman of the Platform Committees 
of the National Democratic Conventions. The University of the 
South conferred the degree of D.C.L. upon him in 1891, and Brown 
University followed with the degree of LL.D. in 1906. In 1882 he 
published 'Oddities of Southern Life and Character,' in 1899^ 'His- 
tory of the Spanish-American War,' and m 1902 a collection of his 
addresses, lectures, and sketches was published under the title 'The 
Compromises of Life,' of which a new edition was issued in 1906, 
containing additional material. For many years Mr. Watterson has 
held undisputed primacy among the editors of the United States. 

A review of the great names in this branch of intellectual 
achievement and activity must begin with his, as, indeed, it must 
end with his, for he seems to have no successor. He was the equal 
of his greatest rivals in those particulars in which they excelled, 
for Dana was no greater satirist, Godkin no finer critic nor scholar, 
Greeley no stronger advocate, and, the peer of each at his best, he 
was the master of each in other respects. It is impossible to do 
justice to the work of such a writer, even in an extended biograph- 
ical treatise, and altogether so in a fragmentary sketch such as this, 
for the "best evidence" of genius is its own product. To this end, 
out of Mr. Watterson's work which is preserved in permanent form, 
two selections have been made in an attempt to give an idea of his 
gifts as a writer. These, and all of his work, will repay perusal, 
for few writers in our time have possessed a style so rich and vig- 
orous, a knowledge of men and affairs so varied and profound, an 
imagination so vivid, a humor so truly delicious. For many years 
he has been absolutely the head of his profession in this country, 
and has wielded a tremendous influence, not only in his own State, 
but in the Nation as well. Still active, vigorous, and unafraid, his 
genius undimmed, he furnishes knowledge, enthusiasm, and pleasure 
to his thousands of daily readers, and wears, by the verdict of the 
whole American people, the well-earned title, "the greatest editor 
of his time.'' 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

From an Address deliered at Lincoln Union, Auditorium, Chicago, February 12, 1895. 
Copyright, Duffield and Company, and used here by permission of the author and 

the publishers. 

The statesmen in knee-breeches and powdered wigs who 
signed the Declaration of Independence and framed the Con- 
stitution — the soldiers in blue-and-buff, top-boots, and epau- 
lets who led the armies of the Revolution — were what we are 
wont to describe as gentlemen. They were English gentlemen. 
They were not all, nor even generally, scions of the British 
aristocracy ; but they came, for the most part, of good Anglo- 
Saxon and Scotch-Irish stock. 

The shoe-buckle and the ruffled shirt worked a spell pecu- 
liarly their own. They carried with them an air of polish and 
authority. Hamilton, though of obscure birth and small stat- 
ure, is represented by those who knew him to have been dignity 
and grace personified ; and old Ben Franklin, even in woollen 
hose, and none too courtier-like, was the delight of the great 
nobles and fine ladies, in whose company he made himself 
as much at home as though he had been born a marquis. 

When we revert to that epoch the beauty of the scene which 
history unfolds is marred by little that is uncouth, by nothing 
that is grotesque. The long procession passes, and we see in 
each group, in every figure, something of heroic proportion. 
John Adams and John Hancock, Joseph Warren and Samuel 
Adams, the Livingstons in New York, the Carrolls in Mary- 
land, the Masons, the Randolphs, and the Pendletons in Vir- 
ginia, the Rutledges in South Carolina — what pride of caste, 
what elegance of manner, what dignity and dominancy of 
character ! And the soldiers ! Israel Putnam and Nathanael 
Greene, Ethan Allen and John Stark, Mad Anthony Wayne 
and Light Horse Harry Lee, and Morgan and Marion and 
Sumter, gathered about the immortal Washington — Puritan 
and Cavalier so mixed and blended as to be indistinguishable 
the one from the other — where shall we go to seek a more re- 
splendent galaxy of field-marshals? Surely not to Blenheim, 
drinking beakers to Marlborough after the famous victory; 
nor yet to the silken marquee of the great Conde on the Rhine, 
bedizened with gold lace and radiant with the flower of the 
nobility of France! Ah, me! there were gentlemen in those 
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days; and they made their influence felt upon Hfe and thought 
long after the echoes of Bunker Hill and Yorktown had faded 
away, long after the bell over Independence Hall had ceased 
to ring. 

The first half of the Republic's first half-century of exist- 
ence the public men of America, distinguished for many things, 
were chiefly and almost universally distinguished for repose 
of bearing and sobriety of behavior. It was not until the in- 
stitution of African slavery had got into politics as a vital 
force that Congress became a bear-garden, and that our law- 
makers, laying aside their manners with their small-clothes, 
fell into the loose-fitting habiliments of modern fashion and 
the slovenly jargon of partisan controversy. The gentlemen 
who signed the Declaration and framed the Constitution were 
succeeded by gentlemen — much like themselves — but these 
were succeeded by a race of party leaders much less decorous 
and much more self-confident; rugged, puissant; deeply moved 
in all they said and did, and sometimes turbulent ; so that final- 
ly, when the volcano burst forth flames that reached the heav- 
ens, great human bowlders appeared amid the glare on every 
side; none of them much to speak of according to rules reg- 
nant at St. James's and Versailles, but vigorous, able men, 
full of their mission and of themselves, and pulling for dear 
life in opposite directions. 

There were Seward and Sumner and Chase, Corwin and 
Ben Wade, Trumbull and Fessenden, Hale and Collamer and 
Grimes, and Wendell Phillips and Horace Greeley, our latter- 
day Franklin. There were Toombs and Hammond, and Slid- 
ell and Wigfall, and the two little giants, Douglas and Ste- 
phens, and Yancey and Mason, and Jefferson Davis. With 
them soft words buttered no parsnips, and they cared little 
how many pitchers might be broken by rude ones. The issue 
between them did not require a diagram to explain it. It was 
so simple a child might understand. It read, human slavery 
against human freedom, slave labor against free labor, and 
involved a conflict as inevitable as it was irrepressible. 

Long before the guns of Beauregard opened fire upon Fort 
Sumter, and, fulfilling the programme of extremism, "blood 
was sprinkled in the faces of the people," the hustings in Amer- 
ica had become a battle-ground, and every rood of debatable 
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territory a ring for controversial mills, always tumultuous, 
and sometimes sanguinary. No sooner had the camp-fires of 
the Revolution — which warmed so many noble hearts and 
lighted so many patriotic lamps — no sooner had the camp- 
fires of the Revolution died out, than there began to burn, at 
first fitfully, then to blaze alarmingly in every direction, a suc- 
cession of forest fires, baffling the energies and resources of 
the good and brave men who sought to put them out. Mr. 
Webster, at once a learned jurist and a prose poet, might thun- 
der expositions of the written law, to quiet the fears of the 
slave-owner and to lull the waves of agitation. Mr. Clay, 
by his resistless eloquence and overmastering personality, might 
compromise first one and then another of the irreconcilable 
conditions that threw themselves across the pathway of con- 
servative statesmanship. To no purpose, except to delay the 
fatal hour. 

There were moving to the foreground moral forces which 
would down at no man's bidding. The still, small voice of 
emancipation, stifled for a moment by self-interest playing 
upon the fears of the timid, recovered its breath and broke 
into a cry for abolition. The cry for abolition rose in volume 
to a roar. Slowly, step by step, the forces of freedom ad- 
vanced to meet the forces of slavery. Gradually, these mighty, 
discordant elements approached the predestined line of battle ; 
the gains for a while seeming to be in doubt, but in reality all 
on one side. There was less and less of middle-ground. The 
middle-men who ventured to get in the way were either struck 
down or absorbed by the one party or the other. The Senate 
had its Gettysburg; and many and many a Shiloh was fought 
on the floor of the House. Actual war raged in Kansas. The 
mysterious descent upon Harper's Ferry, like a fire-bell in the 
night, might have warned all men of the coming conflagration ; 
might have revealed to all men a prophecy in the lines that, 
quoted to describe the scene, foretold the event — 

The rock-ribbed ledges drip with a silent horror of blood, 
And Echo there, whatever is asked her, answers: "Death." 

Greek was meeting Greek at last; and the field of politics be- 
came almost as sulphurous and murky as an actual field of 
battle. 
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Amid the noise and confusion, the clashing of intellects 
like sabres bright, and the booming of the big oratorical guns 
of the North and the South, now definitely arrayed, there came 
one day into the Northern camp one of the oddest figures im- 
aginable ; the figure of a man who, in spite of an appearance 
somewhat at outs with Hogarth's line of beauty, wore a serious 
aspect, if not an air of command, and, pausing to utter a single 
sentence that might be heard above the din, passed on and for 
a moment disappeared. The sentence was pregnant with 
meaning. The man bore a commission from God on high! 
He said: "A house divided against itself cannot stand. I 
believe this Government cannot endure permanently half free 
and half slave. I do not expect the Union to be dissolved; I 
do not expect the house to fall; but I do expect it will cease 
to be divided." He was Abraham Lincoln. . . . 

I met the newly elected President the afternoon of the day 
in the early morning of which he had arrived in Washing- 
ton. It was a Saturday, I think. He came to the Capitol 
under Mr. Seward's escort, and, among the rest, I was pre- 
sented to him. His appearance did not impress me as fantas- 
tically as it had impressed Colonel McClure. I was more 
familiar with the Western type than Colonel McClure, and 
while Mr. Lincoln was certainly not an Adonis, even after 
prairie ideals, there was about him a dignity that commanded 
respect. 

I met him again the forenoon of March 4 in his apartment 
at Willard's Hotel as he was preparing to start to his inaugur- 
ation, and was touched by his unaffected kindness; for I 
came with a matter requiring his immediate attention. He was 
entirely self-possessed; no trace of nervousness; and very 
obliging. I accompanied the cortege that passed from the 
Senate chamber to the vast portico of the Capitol, and, as Mr. 
Lincoln removed his hat to face the vast multitude in front 
and below, I extended my hand to receive it, but Judge Doug- 
las, just beside me, reached over my outstretched arm and 
took the hat, holding it throughout the delivery of the in- 
augural address. I stood near enough to the speaker's elbow 
not to obstruct any gestures he might make, though he made 
but few; and then it was that I began to comprehend some- 
thing of the power of the man. 
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He delivered that inaugural address as if he had been de- 
livering inaugural addresses all his life. Firm, resonant, earn- 
est, it announced the coming of a man; of a leader of men; 
and in its ringing tones and elevated style, the gentlemen he 
had invited to become members of his political family — each 
of whom thought himself a bigger man than his master — 
might have heard the voice and seen the hand of a man born 
to command. Whether they did or not, they very soon ascer- 
tained the fact. From the hour Abraham Lincoln crossed the 
threshold of the White House to the hour he went thence to 
his death, there was not a moment when he did not dominate 
the political and military situation and all his official subor- 
dinates. . . . 

He was himself a Southern man. He and all his tribe 
were Southerners. Although he left Kentucky when but a 
child, he was an old child; he never was very young; and he 
grew to manhood in a Kentucky colony; for what was Illi- 
nois in those days but a Kentucky colony, grown since some- 
what out of proportion ? He was in no sense what we in the 
South used to call "a poor white." Awkward, perhaps; un- 
gainly, perhaps, but aspiring ; the spirit of a hero beneath that 
rugged exterior; the soul of a prose-poet behind those heavy 
brows ; the courage of a lion back of those patient, kindly as- 
pects; and, before he was of legal age, a leader of men. His 
first love was a Rutledge ; his wife was a Todd. 

Let the romancist tell the story of his romance. I dare 
not. No sadder idyl can be found in all the short and simple 
annals of the poor. 

We know that he was a prose-poet; for have we not that 
immortal prose-poem recited at Gettysburg? We know that 
he was a statesman; for has not time vindicated his conclu- 
sions? But the South does not know, except as a kind of 
hearsay, that he was a friend; the sole friend who had the 
power and the will to save it from itself. He was the one 
man in public life who could have come to the head of affairs 
in 1 86 1, bringing with him none of the embittered resentments 
growing out of the anti-slavery battle. While Seward, Chzise, 
Sumner, and the rest had been engaged in hand-to-hand com- 
bat with the Southern leaders at Washington, Lincoln, a phil- 
osopher and a statesman, had been observing the course of 
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events from afar, and like a philosopher and a statesman. 
The direst blow that could have been laid upon the prostrate 
South was delivered by the assassin's bullet that struck him 
down. 

His was the genius of common-sense; of common-sense 
in action; of common-sense in thought; of common-sense en- 
riched by experience and unhindered by fear. "He was a com- 
mon man," says his friend, Joshua Speed, "expanded into 
giant proportions; well acquainted with the people, he placed 
his hand on the beating pulse of the nation, judged of its dis- 
ease, and was ready with a remedy." Inspired he was truly, 
as Shakespeare was inspired ; as Mozart was inspired ; as Burns 
was inspired ; each, like him, sprung directly from the people. 

I look into the crystal globe that, slowly turning, tells the 
story of his life, and I see a little heart-broken boy, weeping 
by the outstretched form of a dead mother, then bravely, nobly 
trudging a hundred miles to obtain her Christian burial. I 
see this motherless lad growing to manhood amid scenes that 
seem to lead to nothing but abasement ; no teachers ; no books ; 
no chart, except his own untutored mind, no compass, except 
his own undisciplined will; no light, save light from Heaven; 
yet, like the caravel of Columbus, struggling on and on through 
the trough of the sea, always towards the destined land. I 
see the full-grown man, stalwart and brave, an athlete in ac- 
tivity of movement and strength of limb, yet vexed by weird 
dreams and visions; of life, of love, of religion, sometimes 
verging on despair. I see the mind, grown at length as robust 
as the body, throw off these phantoms of the imagination and 
give itself wholly to the work-a-day uses of the world; the 
rearing of children ; the earning of bread ; the multiplied duties 
of life. I see the party leader, self-confident in conscious rec- 
titude, original, because it was not his nature to follow; po- 
tent, because he was fearless, pursuing his convictions with 
earnest zeal, and urging them upon his fellows with the re- 
sources of an oratory which was hardly more impressive than 
it was many-sided. I see him, the preferred among his fel- 
lows, ascend the eminence reserved for him, and him alone of 
all the statesmen of the time, amid the derision of opponents 
and the distrust of supporters, yet unawed and unmoved, be- 
cause thoroughly equipped to meet the emergency. The same 
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being, from first to last; the poor child weeping over a dead 
mother ; the great chief sobbing amid the cruel horrors of war ; 
flinching never from duty, nor changing his life-long ways of 
dealing with the stern realities which pressed upon him and 
hurried him onward. And, last scene of all, that ends this 
strange, eventful history, I see him lying dead there in the 
Capitol of the nation, to which he had rendered "the last, full 
measure of his devotion," the flag of his country around him, 
the world in mourning, and, asking myself how could any man 
have hated that man, I ask you, how can any man refuse his 
homage to his memory? 



HOME-COMING 

From an Address of Welcome delivered in Louisville, June 13, 1906. Copyright, 
Duffield and Company, and used here by permission of the author and the publishers. 

Once a Kentuckian, always a Kentuckian. From the cra- 
dle to the grave, the arms of the mother-land, stretched forth 
in mother-love — the bosom of the mother-land, immortal as 
the ages, yet mortal in maternal affection, warmed by the rich, 
red blood of Virginia — the voice of the mother-land, reach- 
ing the farthest corners of the earth in tones of Heavenly 
music — summon the errant to the roof -tree's shade and bid the 
wanderer home. What wanderer yet was ever loath to come ? 
Whether upon the heights of fortune and fame or down amid 
the shadows of the valley of death and despair, the true Ken- 
tuckian, seeing the shining eyes and hearing the mother-call, 
sends back the answering refrain — 

Where'er I roam, whatever realms I see. 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee. 

Behold in this great, exultant multitude, the proof ! 

The star that shone above him [the Kentuckian] and led 
him on was love of liberty, the beacon of his dreams, the light 
of the fireside. He cut a clearing in the wild-wood and called 
it Home. He read not Romance, he made it; nor Poetry, he 
lived it. His the Forest Epic, the Iliad of the cane-brake, the 
Odyssey of the frontier, the unconscious prose-poem of the 
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rifle and the camp, the block-house and the plough, the Holy- 
Bible and the Old-Field School ! 

Happy the man who has sat in childhood upon a well-loved 
grandsire's knee, awed by the telling of the wondrous tale; 
how, even as the Dardanse followed ^neas, the Virginians 
followed Boone ; the route from Troy to Tiber not wearier nor 
flanked by greater hazard than that betwixt the shores of the 
Chesapeake and the Falls of the Ohio ; the mountains standing, 
gorgon-like, across the pathless way, as if, defending each de- 
file, to hold inviolate some dread, forbidden secret ; the weird 
wastes of wilderness beyond; the fordless stream; the yawn- 
ing chasm; the gleam of the tomahawk and the hiss of the ser- 
pent; yet ever onward, spite of the haunting voice of the ele- 
ments, stripped for the death-struggle with man, spite of the 
silence and the solitude of reluctant Nature, like some fawn- 
eyed maiden, resisting his rude intrusion ; ever onward ; before 
him the promised land of the hunter's vision; in his soul the 
grace of God, the fear of hell, and the love of Virginia! 

God bless Virginia! Heaven smile upon her as she pre- 
pares to celebrate with fitting rite three centuries of majestic 
achievement, the star-crown upon her brow, the distaff in her 
hand, nor spot nor blur to dim the radiance of her shield ! 

They came, the Virginians, in their homespun, in quest of 
homes; their warrant their rifles; their payment the blood of 
heroes; nor yet forgetting a proverb the Chinese have that "it 
needs a hundred men to make a fortress, but only a woman 
can make a home" — for they were quick to go back for their 
women; their wives and their sweethearts; our grandmothers 
who stood by their side, beautiful and dauntless, to load their 
fowling-pieces, to dress their wounds, to cheer them on to 
battle, singing their simple requiem over the dead at Boones- 
borough, and bringing water from the spring at Bryan's Sta- 
tion, heart-broken only when the news came back from the 
River Raisin. 

I am here to welcome you in the name of all the people of 
this lovely city, in the name of all the people of this renowned 
Commonwealth, to welcome you as kith and kin ; but you will 
not expect me, I am sure, to add thereto more than the merest 
outline of the history of Kentucky, as it is known to each and 
every one of you, from the time when the pathfinders, under 
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the lead of Harrod and Henderson, of Boone and Kenton, 
blazed their way through the forest, and the heroes, led by Lo- 
gan and Shelby, by Scott and Clark, rescued the land from the 
savage, to the hour which smiles upon us here this day ; a his- 
tory resplendent with illustrious names and deeds; separating 
itself into three great epochs and many episodes and adven- 
tures in woodcraft and warcraft and statecraft; the period of 
the Clays, the Breckinridges, and the Crittendens, with its 
sublime struggle to preserve the union of the States as it had 
come down to them from the Revolution, with always the 
Marshalls and the Wickliffes, the Boyles and the Rowans, the 
Johnsons and the Browns, the Adairs, the Deshas, and the 
McDowells, somewhere at the fore — "Old Ben Hardin" having 
a niche all to himself — none of them greater than he; the 
period of the War of Sections, when even the Clays, the Crit- 
tendens, and the Breckinridges were divided; when for a sea- 
son the skies were hung in sable and all was dark as night, 
the very sacrifices that had gone before seeming to have been 
made in vain, the "dark and bloody ground" of barbaric fancy, 
come into actual being through the passions and mistaJces of 
Christian men; and, finally, the period after the War of Sec- 
tions, when the precept "once a Kentuckian, always a Ken- 
tuckian," was met by the answering voice, "blood is thicker 
than water," and the Goodloes, the Ballards, and the Speeds, 
the Harlans, the Frys, and the Murrays, clasped their hands 
across the breach and made short shift of the work of re- 
construction with the Buckners, the Prestons, and the Dukes. 
Thus is it that here at least the perplexed grandchild cannot 
distinguish between the grizzled grandfather who wore the 
blue and the grizzled grandfather who wore the gray. 

Kentucky, which gave Abraham Lincoln to the North and 
Jefferson Davis to the South, contributing a very nearly equal 
quota of soldiers to each of the contending armies of that great 
conflict — in point of fact, as many fighting men as had ever 
voted in any election — a larger per centum of the population 
than has ever been furnished in time of war by any modern 
State — Kentucky, thus rent by civil feud, was first to know the 
battle was ended and to draw toegther in reunited brotherhood. 
Kentucky struck the earliest blow for freedom, furnished 
the first martyrs to liberty, in Cuba. It was a Crittenden, 
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smiling before a file of Spanish musketry, refusing to be 
blindfolded or to bend the knee for the fatal volley, who 
uttered the key-note of his race, "A Kentuckian always faces 
his enemy and kneels only to his God." It was another 
Kentuckian, the gallant Holman, who, undaunted by the dread 
decimation, the cruel death-by-lot, having drawn a white bean 
for himself, brushed his friend aside and drew another in his 
stead. Ah, yes; we have our humors along with our heroics, 
and laugh anon at ourselves, and our mishaps and our jokes; 
but we are nowise a bloody-minded people ; the rather a senti- 
mental, hospitable, kindly people, caring perhaps too much for 
the picturesque and too little for consequences. Though our 
jests be sometimes rough, they are robust and clean. We are 
a provincial people and we rejoice in our provincialism. We 
have always piqued ourselves upon doing our love-making and 
our law-making, as we do our ploughing, in a straight furrow ; 
and yet it is true that Kentucky never encountered darker 
days than came upon us when the worst that can befall a Com- 
monwealth seemed passed and gone. The stubborn war be- 
tween the Old Court party and the New Court party was 
bitter enough; but it was not so implacable as the strife which 
strangely began with the discussion of an honest difference of 
opinion touching a purely economic question, of National, not 
State, policy. Can there be one living Kentuckian who does 
not look back with horror and amcLzement upon the passions 
and incidents of those evil days? 

I have stood upon the margin of a distant sea and watched 
the ships go by, envious that their prows were Westward 
bent. I have marked the glad waves dancing to the setting 
sun, heart-sick with thoughts of home. And thus wistful, 
yearning, ready to take my dearest enemy by the hand and 
forgive him, yea, to sop gravy with him out of the self-same 
dish, those words of the vagabond poet, whose sins the Re- 
cording Angel long ago blotted out of his book, have come 
to me and sung to me and cheered me, even as a mother's 
lullaby : 

In all my wanderings round this world of care. 
In all my griefs — and God has given my share — 
I still had hopes my latest hours to crown. 
Amid these rural scenes to lay me down, 
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To husband out life's taper at the close, 
And keep the flame from wasting by repose, 
I still had hopes — for pride attends us still — 
Among the swains to show my book-learned skill, 
Around my fire an evening group to draw, 
And tell of all I felt and all I saw, 
And as a hare whom hounds and horns pursae. 
Pants to the place from whence at first he flew, 
I still had hopes my long vexations past. 
Here to return and die at home at last. 



You, too, friends and brothers — Kentuckians each and 
every one — ^you, too. Home again ; this your castle, Kentucky's 
flag, not wholly hid beneath the folds of the Nation's, above 
it; this your cottage, Kentucky-like the latch-string upon the 
outer side ; but, whether castle or cottage, an altar and a shrine 
for faithful hearts and hallowed memories. Be sure from 
yonder skies they look down upon us this day; the immortal 
ones who built this Commonwealth, and left it consecrate, a 
rich inheritance and high responsibility to you and me; who, 
like the father of Daniel Webster, shrank from no danger, no 
toil, no sacrifice, to serve their country and raise their children 
to a condition better than their own. In God's name, and in 
Kentucky's name, I bid you something more than welcome : I 
bid you know and feel, and carry yourselves, as if you knew 
and felt that you are no longer dreaming, that this is actu- 
ally God's coimtry, your native soil, that, standing knee deep 
in blue-grass, you stand full length in all our homes and all 
our hearts! 



HOWARD WEEDEN 

J1847— 1905] 



F. P. GAMBLE 

TTOWARD WEEDEN was one of the many Southern writers 
who, almost by accident, have written of the simple things near 
at hand, and by the truth and beauty of their portrayal have given 
these themes a universal and abiding quality. The locality from 
which she drew her inspiration was the picturesque region of north- 
ern Alabama. Here she was surrounded by the finest traditions and 
survivals of the Old South. The country had been settled by the 
best class of Virginians who had brought with them a brave heritage 
of gentle breeding, courage, and the nobler qualities of gentlemen. 
They established fair and peaceful homes, and in them, during years 
of wealth and ease, slavery existed at its best. But this idyllic 
society was doomed to a swift passing. The war destroyed its 
wealth and broke all bonds between masters and slaves, except the 
tie of lasting affection. And here, in an atmosphere full of beautiful 
memories, this daughter of a once reigning house lived as the his- 
torian of a vanishing race and a vanishing time. As she says : "The 
books are but modest songs and verses snatched from the fading 
remnant of a people now nearly passed away, only valuable because 
the past is always precious, and only beautiful for being old and 
gone." 

Howard Weeden, the daughter of William Weeden, a Virginian, 
and of Jane Urquhart, a Georgian, was born in Huntsville, Alabama, 
July 6, 1847. Her father's family were large cotton planters and 
slave owners. On her mother's side she inherited her literary in- 
stinct through a fine line of Scottish ancestry, with a notable taste 
for letters. She was educated as a gentlewoman of the time, and 
was given some small training in painting. This, supplemented by a 
few lessons on visits to New Orleans, was all the technical instruc- 
tion she ever received. Yet during the quiet years in the old Hunts- 
ville home she painted in oil and water-colors, partly to aid the 
slender family income, more largely for the pleasure of self-expres- 
sion. She did not, however, come into her own peculiar field until 
after the Columbian Exposition in 1893. There she discovered the 
sketches of negroes by Frost, Kemble, and others. She was im- 
pressed by these, but saw "nothing of the old-time 'quality* negro of 
the South." Remembering this, she made a study in oil of "Uncle 
Champ," an ancient family servant, and wrote the accompanying 
5721 
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verses, "Massa o' de Sheep Fold." Without hurry, and unthinking 
of fame, she painted her remarkable negro heads and penned the 
quaint verses, and at last, urged by friends, she sent a little sheaf 
of both to New York. They were accepted at once, -with the re- 
quest for more. Thus came into being her first book, 'Shadows on 
the Wall' (1898). During the next six years she brought out 'Ban- 
danna Ballads' (1899), 'Songs of The Old South' (1901), and 'Old 
Voices' (1904). These thin volumes, each made up of portraits of 
fine old negroes with a bit of verse opposite, constitute all her work, 
and on them rests her claim to a small but enduring fame. 

She died at her home April 11, 1905. Such is the full record 
of her life. There was no great tragedy, no picturesque external 
event to mark its course. She lived quietly and graciously, learn- 
ing the hearts of her people and recording with a historian's hon- 
esty the sadness and beauty around her. Her life was as simple as 
a garden in a sheltered place, bringing forth a few delicate flowers. 

In her work Miss Weeden's achievement is this: Her portraits 
and poems have caught the spirit of the ante-bellum negro of the 
finest type — "self-respecting and respected" — and presented it with 
simplicity and truth. Nothing of the artificial or merely conven- 
tional has place. With a deep reverence for reality, she does not 
depend on a false glamour, romantic tradition, or fanciful background. 
By study and genius she found the poetry in the unadorned fact. 
The negro is not made beautiful, but the beauty in him is revealed. 
He is neither caricatured nor idealized; through his grotesque fea- 
tures and commonplace garb she pierced to the lasting human. Her 
themes are of his work, his pleasures, his taste for good "vittles," 
his love for old Marse, his faithfulness, and his hope of crossing 
Jordan to happiness. Moreover, she pictures, not merely the negro 
race, but individual negroes, each with a soul and hope of his 
own. This evidences how deep was her vision. For to most men 
all negroes seem alike ; separated from the white by color and physi- 
ognomy, they present only superficial differences of character among 
themselves. Yet this gentlewoman penetrated to the alien hearts and 
souls of individuals. 

Her greatest contribution to the literature of the South is that 
she was an interpreter of the happy relation once existing between 
the slave and his master. "She recorded the passing of that strange 
brotherhood, the former master and the former slave, old and poor 
alike, passing away forever." She bears a message to other regions 
and to a later generation as to the true case when slavery flour- 
ished at its happiest. Joel Chandler Harris wrote of her poems: 
"They will see at once why their mothers and fathers are lamenting 
the extinction of these fine types of negro men and women reared 
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on the old plantation, independent and yet loyal, forward and yet 
gentle, captious and yet affectionate, and carrying about with them 
a flavor of high-breeding, the result of neither apishness nor senil- 
ity." She discloses in these servants a fidelity so steadfast that one 
old man wonders why he too does not get a pension after having 
served "Old Marster" until they both surrendered. This fidelity was 
founded on a simple faith in the graciousness of the master, as 
shown in the philosophy of the veteran who says, 

"I trust de summer-time to God, 
De winter-time to you." 

Yet these old men and women limp through her pages full of a dig- 
nity and breeding that was no mere imitation of their betters. They 
often comment on the frailties of their "folks" with shrewdness 
and wisdom, and keep through everything a childlike simplicity and 
a gentle, affectionate humor. Perhaps the high note of pathos in 
this work is the longing of the freed slave for the old days, the wish 
to forget the hurry and doubt of the present for the memory when 
restfulness was a virtue and the Master did the worrying. 

"An' dere wa'n't nothin" in dem days 
Of all dis haste an' noise. 
For 'twasn't manners to be fast 
When me an' Mis' was boys !" 

In all of her work three strains of negro character are dis- 
covered : humor, a kind of reminiscent pathos, and religious emotion. 
For, despite the vulgarity of the false black-face minstrel, the negro 
is truly humorous, though much of this humor is unconscious. One 
can almost see the Mammy grinning as she complains because her 
picture is wanted in the old costume. Her prose answer is just 
made rhythmic : 

"No Lord! my picture can't be caught 
By man wid no sich manners; 
Dat's 'zactly why de war was fought — 
To end dem same bandanners!" 

But the negro is not always gay and laughing in the sun. He 
seems touched with sadness; he is moody and full of sudden sor- 
rows like a child. And like a child he came to Old Marster or Old 
Mis' to be scolded and comforted. His griefs were perhaps due to 
his condition of servitude; perhaps also inherited from those who 
lived in terror of dusks and still dangers of the jungle. Miss Weeden 
has caught the innate pathos in his eyes and in his words. Like- 
wise, she dwells upon his religious emotions, which, with their 
queer mingling of faith and superstition, and vague belief in a hap- 
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pier land, were everywhere a part of negro life. Yet religion to 
him meant not a rule of conduct but the hope of somewhere to 
rest. And his visions of this abode across "de River" were usually 
homely reproductions of the best his earthly residence had known — 
no work, plenty to eat, and God as a kind of beneficent Master to 
care for him. After the war he dreamed of going to find again the 
old-time folks and the old-time happiness waiting him. 

But these poems are not treatises on the sociology of the negro; 
they do not attempt to solve "the problem." They do not preach or 
point morals. They are just natural bits of humor, or wisdom, or 
love — a flavor of something that has been made to live out of the 
past. Joel Chandler Harris gave his impression in these fine words: 
"To me there seems a story behind each picture, and a story is, 
indeed, hinted at in the tender little verses that face each painting — 
little verses that flutter across the page as delicately and shy as the 
falling yellow leaves of the old mimosa that stood near a dear old 
lady's window years and years ago." 

In the technique of her poems Miss Weeden is simple, direct, 
and faithful to the spirit of her themes. These give no occasion for 
esthetic decoration. Simplicity and unadornment were the only pos- 
sible means of expressing her material. She employs dialect, and 
vernacular or literary English, as the subject demands. The dialect 
is not carried beyond a reasonable attempt to imitate the habits of 
speech of the house servants who came much in contact with the 
whites. It is always lifelike, characteristic, and fits the lips of the 
real negro. In the poems of other themes than the negro she uses a 
delicate, pleasing style without self-consciousness or floridity. In 
judging her work, these lyrics should not be forgotten. The lines 
on the mockingbird, Christmas in the North and South, and two 
or three little love songs, are not ambitious, yet beautiful and full of 
genuine feeling. 

There is nothing worldwide or magically rare in her work. But 
there is fidelity to truth and fitness of expression, and a very great 
simplicity. "She wrought modesty in clay and realized in truths 
what may some day aid the historian to explain how a wise and benefi- 
cent Providence tempered the outworn institution of slavery with 
affection and mutual good-will." 
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MOTHER AND MAMMY 

All poems copyrighted by Doubleday, Page and Company, and used here by permission 

of the publishers. 



Among the ranks of shining saints 
Disguised in heavenly splendor, 

Two Mother-faces wait for me, 
Familiar still, and tender. 

One face shines whiter than the dawn. 

And steadfast as a star ; 
None but my Mother's face could shine 

So bright — and be so far ! 

The other dark one leans from Heaven, 

Brooding still to calm me; 
Black as if ebon Rest had found 

Its image in my Mammy ! 



THE OLD BOATMAN 

I changed my name when I got free, 

To "Mister" like the res', 
But now dat I am going Home, 

I likes de ol' name bes'. 

Sweet voices callin' "Uncle Rome," 

Seem ringin' in my. ears ; 
An' swearin' sort o' sociable, 

or Master's voice I hears. 

De way he used to call his boat, 

Across de river: "Rome! 
You damn ol' nigger, come an' bring 

Dat boat, an' row me home !" 

He's passed Heaven's River now, an' soon 

He'll call across its foam : 
"You, Rome, you damn ol' nigger, loose 

Your boat, an' come on Home !" 
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LEFT BEHIND 



When my ole Master took down sick 

I nussed him till he died, 
An' many a pleasant day we had — ■ 

Me sittiri' by his side. 

We talked about de ole, ole times, 

Part fun, an' part de truth, 
But mostly Master mused on Her, 

De Mistis' of our youth: 

She was so bright an' quick, he said, 

She even died dat way — 
An' went before him forty years 

A-smilin' — swif an' gay: 

"But you slow cuss," he said to me, 

"You always was behin' ! 
"Come on!" an' wid dat word he went- 

An' lef his hand in mine! 



OLD MIS' 

You never knowed Ole Mis', you say? 

Well, dat's a pity, shore ; 
De sort of Quality she was 

Is gone — ^to come no more. 

Her gracious word was like a Queen's, 

So kine an' yet so strong; 
We all kep' time to her sof speech 

Like marchin' to a song. 

A nigger didn't dare to die 

Nor marry on our place 
Widout she give her blessin' an' 

Her 'pinion on de case ; 
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She knowed more den de doctors, 'case 

God tole her what to give; 
She knowed more den de preachers, 'case 

God tole her how to Hve. 

Dat ole plantation hit was run 

On 'rangements 'bout like dis: 
De place hit b'longed to Master, but 

Ole Master b'longed to Mis' ! 



WHEN MANNERS WERE IN BLOOM 

You say you would paint my manners too 
Along wid my head — if you could; 

Well, you should have lived in olden times 
When manners was really good! 

De days was sweet an' warm an' long, 

Wid plenty of time to be kine, 
An' every one smiled an' bowed an' scraped 

An' every one did it fine! 

I seem to smell de locust flower 

Heavy after rain — 
An' de ghostly scent of mimosa blooms 

Comes blowin' back again; 

An' I feels de fine ole mannerly times 

Mix wid de scents till I seem 
To see ole Master as natchel as life — 

Bow in a kin' of dream : 

His manners was certainly quality ways, 

De finest dat ever I see; 
Dough folks used to laugh an' say dat he took 

Dem gilt-edged ways from me! 
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THE WORST OF WAR 

When my young master went to war 

He carried me wid him too, 
An' dough I never fired a shot 

Dere was plenty else to do. 

He wore de sword an' buttons an' spurs, 

An' none was so brave as he ; 
But never so hard a thing did he do 

As the thing he lef ' for me. 

Where a storm of leaden hail fell thick 

He got a ball in his heart 
An' died wid a happy smile on his face — 

But mine was de harder part : 

I led his horse back home where dey sat 

Expectin' him — an' I saw 
Mistis' an' Master's hearts when dey broke 

An' dat was de worst of war! 



ME AND MAMMY 

Me and Mammy know a child. 

About my age and size, 
Who, Mammy says, won't go to Heaven 

'Cause she's so grown and wise. 

She answers "Yes" and "No," just so — < 
When grown folks speak to her. 

And laughs at Mammy and at me, 
When I say "Ma'am" and "Sir." 

And Mammy says the reason why 

This child's in such a plight, 
Is 'cause she's had no Mammy dear. 

To raise her sweet and right. 
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To stand between her and the world 

With all its old sad noise, 
And give her baby-heart a chance 

To keep its baby joys. 

Then Mammy draws me close to her 

And says, "the Lord be praised; 
Here's what I calls a decent chile, 

'Case hit's been Mammy-raised !" 



A VOICE OF THE NIGHT 

Wide and warm lies the Southern night. 

Steeped in purple dusk; 
Calm except for the scented winds 

That stir the jessamine's musk, 
And silent — until a sudden Voice 

Piercing the night is heard. 
And the quiet, fragrant world awakes 

To the song of a Mocking-bird. 

Was it a dream that suddenly stirred 

The sleeping bird to bliss 
And woke his passionate eager heart 

To rapture such as this ? 
Or was it that, from his lofty nest. 

He saw in the East a ray 
Of faint but certain dawn — and laughed 

Because of Hope and Day! 



MASON LOCKE WEEMS 

[1759—1825] 



ROBERT K. MASSIE 

IN the year 1800 appeared what may fairly be considered the first 
biography of George Washington ever published— a short sketch 
written by the Reverend Mason Locke Weems. This 'Life of Wash- 
ington' gained immediate popularity and was soon re-written and en- 
larged by the author. The enlarged edition proving still more suc- 
cessful, Weems continued to re-write and amplify until, before his 
death, the book had passed through twenty-one editions and reached 
its final proportions of an octavo volume of two hundred and fifty 
pages. 

When it is remembered that this book has passed through more 
than seventy editions, a record equaled by very few books of Amer- 
ican authors, and that it was one of the half dozen classics that 
largely influenced the character and ideals of Abraham Lincoln, it 
will, be seen that its author must be included in any moderately com- 
plete list of American writers. 

Mason Locke Weems was born in Anne Arundel County, Mary- 
land, October 11, 1759. His father, David Weems, came when a boy 
from Scotland, and afterward married Esther Hill of Maryland. 
From this couple is descended the present Weems family of Mary- 
land, founders of the Weems line of steamers. 

Mason Weems went to Edinburgh for his education, and is thought 
to have decided while there to enter the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. He had traveled widely as a boy, going with his brother in 
the latter's sailing-ship on voyages lasting several years. These 
voyages furnished an outlet for the energies of an active youth, and 
no doubt helped to give him that interest in men and things, and that 
breadth of sympathy which afterward characterized him and which 
is evident in his writings. 

In 1782, there being no bishop in America, he went to England 
seeking Episcopal ordination, and was perhaps ordained by the Bishop 
of London in the latter part of the year 1784; though there is a 
family tradition that, owing to his strong American sympathies, he 
was unable to obtain orders in England and went to Denmark for that 
purpose. Investigations recently made in London and Copenhagen 
have failed thus far to settle the matter. There is, however, an in- 
teresting letter from Benjamin Franklin to Weems, written July 18, 
5731 
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1784, showing that Weems was then still in England seeking ordina- 
tion and, finding much difficulty in obtaining it, had asked Franklin's 
aid. He must have secured his object soon after this, for it is re- 
corded that he became rector of All Hallow's Parish, Anne Arundel 
County, Maryland, in 1784, and had a female seminary there. In 
1791 he moved to Westminster Parish in the same county; two years 
later he moved to Virginia and settled near the then thriving town 
of Dumfries, twenty-five miles from Mount Vernon. While living 
there he frequently preached, during a part of the time at least, at 
Pohick Church, which is only seven miles from Mount Vernon. 

The 'History of Truro Parish,' in which parish Pohick Church 
is situated, has just been published, but unfortunately there is a gap 
in its records, and, therefore, the exact nature and date of Weems's 
connection with Pohick Church can not now be certainly determined, 
though it is believed by those best informed that he never was regu- 
larly settled as rector in the parish. At all events, his personal con- 
nection with Washington has been generally exaggerated. Inasmuch 
as the records show that after 1785 Washington became a regular 
attendant at Christ Church, Alexandria, services being held irregu- 
larly at Pohick, and as Weems's connection with Pohick Church 
did not begin until toward the close of the century, perhaps not be- 
fore 1799, the year of Washington's death, Weems can hardly be 
said ever to have been Washington's rector in any real sense.* 

The records of the family show that on July 2, 1795, he married 
Frances Ewell of Prince William County, Virginia. In 1800 the in- 
creasing needs of his family led him to become a traveling book-agent 
for Matthew Carey, a Philadelphia publisher. With his covered 
spring wagon packed with books, so arranged in a case that they 
could be lifted out to display his wares without disturbing them, 
and with his ever-present fiddle, he traveled through the country 
from Pennsylvania to South Carolina, selling his books and playing 
the fiddle during the week, and preaching on Sundays and at any 
other time the occasion offered. That he was successful along these 
somewhat varied lines of endeavor is shown by the fact that crowds 
came to hear him preach the gospel or play the fiddle, as might be, 
and also that he is said to have sold in one year three thousand high- 
priced Bibles, as well as many other books. 

In 1820 he went to live in Beaufort, South Carolina, and there 
he died, May 23, 1825. His body was brought back to his wife's home 



"Dr. Phillip Slaughter, the author of the 'History of Truro Parish,' says: "Towards 
the close of the century, some say in 1798, the eccentric Mason L. Weems appears 
on the scene." That Weems was not the pastor of Washington's family, at least 
during the latter's lifetime, is definitely known from the title-page of the third edition 
of his 'Life of Washington' which, under date of February 22, 1800, he dedicates to 
Mrs. Martha Washington and signs himself: "Your sincere though unknown friend." 
He is known to have been preaching at Pohick Church in 1802. 
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in Virginia for interment. He left a large and well-educated family. 

Of his most important work, his 'Life of Washington,' no one 
will maintain that it is to be taken as sober and entirely reliable his- 
tory, for Weems was sadly lacking in the critical faculty to sift and 
winnow the chaff and select the grain of truth remaining. Neither 
is it a character study, for he looked at things synthetically rather 
than analytically, and Washington's character is seen by him as a 
whole, and is an ideal to be preserved and followed rather than a 
force to be studied and understood. The book is not so much a bi- 
ography as a panegyric copiously illustrated with anecdotes. Yet 
somehow, owing to the author's appreciation of moral excellence, and 
his overflowing enthusiasm for his subject, the work has a certain 
vigor and vitality of its own, and has undoubtedly helped to dis- 
seminate Washington's fame and to increase the influence of his 
character. Of the millions who have heard the story of the cherry- 
tree and the hatchet, few perhaps are aware that that story first 
saw the light in this book. 

Next in importance is his 'Life of General Francis Marion,' which 
appeared in 1805. In regard to its accuracy as history, it ought 
perhaps to be mentioned that General Horry, who furnished Weems 
the material, is said to have disclaimed all responsibility for the book 
when it appeared. Be this as it may, again has Weems's own con- 
tagious enthusiasm imparted a charm and vivacity to the story which 
will hold the attention of the young reader from beginning to end, 
while giving him a good idea of the issues at stake in the struggle, 
as well as a warm admiration for the dashing courage and high char- 
acter of Francis Marion. It is, on the whole, the most interesting 
book Weems ever wrote. 

The field of biography continuing to attract him, he wrote also 
lives of Benjamin Franklin and William Penn. His 'Franklin' was 
written in 1817, and while not comparable in charm and value to 
Franklin's own story of his life, is yet a readable book and not with- 
out a value of its own. The sayings of "Poor Richard," and the 
numerous anecdotes about Franklin, appealed very strongly to 
Weems's taste and gave him an unflagging interest in his work, which 
enabled him to transfer to his pages something of his own glow of 
feeling. 

The 'Life of Penn,' written in 1819, is very much in the same 
strain. Again do the writer's admiration for the subject of his 
sketch and his enthusiasm for his work carry us through what would 
otherwise be a weariness of his endless anecdotes and his maxims 
of morality. 

Weems possessed great activity of mind and body. He visited 
many places and wrote pamphlets and addresses on many subjects. 
He had, too, the knack of speaking so that men listened to his words 
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and of writing so that they read what he wrote. An idea of the 
range of subjects and the character of the author may be gathered 
from the mere titles of some of his pamphlets: 

"The Drunkard's Looking-Glass," a little brochure of sixty-three 
pages, which ran through six editions and probably did much good. 

"God's Revenge Against Duelling." 

"God's Revenge Against Murder; or, The Drowned Wife, a 
Tragedy." This was a pamphlet of forty pages and went through 
eleven editions. 

"God's Revenge Against Gambling, Exemplified in the Miserable 
Lives and Untimely Deaths of a Number of Persons . . . With Curi- 
ous and Awful Anecdotes." 

"God's Revenge Against Adultery, Awfully Exemplified," etc. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to quote one title-page : 

"The Bad Wife's Looking-Glass, or God's Revenge Against 
Cruelty to Husbands, Exemplified in the Awful History of the Beau- 
tiful biit Depraved Mrs. Rebecca Cotton, Who Most Inhumanly Mur- 
dered Her Husband, John Cotton, Esq., for Which Horrid Act God 
Permitted Her in the Prime of Life and Bloom of Beauty to be 
Cut Off by Her Brother, Stephen Kannady, May 5, 1807, with a 
Number of Incidents and Anecdotes Most Extraordinary and In- 
structive. M. L. Weems. Second Edition, Improved. Charleston. 
Printed for the Author 1823. Price 25 cents." 

Certainly the prospective purchaser has ample opportunity of 
knowing beforehand the contents and the cost of this very frank 
little book. 

Not all of his subjects, however, are so lurid and tragic. We 
find a much more cheerful note in this one : 

"Hymen's Recruiting Sergeant, A Tattoo for Old Bachelors." 
This is a most elaborate and enthusiastic praise of matrimony, in 
which one seems to see in the author a man of kindly nature, high 
ideals and beautiful home life. His point of view may be best seen 
from a few quotations: "Ye poor leafless Bachelors! ye withered 
stems of the barren fig." And again, "May there be no more old 
Bachelors in our land like scrubby oaks standing selfishly alone, 
while our maidens like tender vines lacking support sink to the 
ground." He is, however, not indiscriminate in his praise of mat- 
rimony. His recollection of Mrs. Rebecca Cotton leads him to say: 
"Young Brides must remember that to get husbands and to preserve 
them lovers are very different things." And this further bit of wis- 
dom drops from his pen: "Sweet as Matrimony is, yet it must be 
owned there are some bitters in it which nothing but love can dulcify." 

Weems has suffered many things at the hands of writers of works 
on American literature. He has been on the whole much neglected, 
and when he has been mentioned at all, the notices have usually 
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been inadequate and careless, and sometimes obviously inaccurate. 
For instance, Appleton's 'Cyclopedia of American Biography' says 
that "Weems was for several years rector of Pohick Church, and 
about 1790 the necessities of his large family compelled him to re- 
sign that charge and become a book agent for Matthew Carey." Per- 
haps it is asking too much to expect the 'Cyclopedia' to be so tech- 
nically accurate as to speak of the "rector of Truro Parish" instead 
of the "rector of Pohick Church," a part of that parish, but a very 
moderate amount of care would have prevented the mistake of speak- 
ing of Weems as having a large family at a date five years before his 
marriage, and the time, moreover, when Frances Ewell, whom he 
afterward married, was only fifteen years of age. The careful reader 
of this paper will detect other inaccuracies in the quotation given 
above from that 'Cyclopedia.' Even the account in Hayden's 'Virginia 
Genealogies' — the best account of him to be found anywhere — refers 
to him as returning to this country as an ordained clergyman in the 
year 1776, at which time he was only seventeen years old. These 
instances, and they might be multiplied, are mentioned here in order 
to show that we cannot too hastily take as final the criticisms of 
Weems in regard to his character as a man and his reliability as a 
writer. 

Great-hearted Bishop Meade, with his lofty but somewhat nar- 
row standards, did not think highly of Weems as a man and a min- 
ister, and almost all subsequent writers on the subject have followed 
the good bishop in speaking slightingly of Weems. Together, they 
have drawn for us the portrait of a man kind-hearted, indeed, but 
eccentric in the extreme and seriously lacking in personal dignity, 
if not in all moral worth. According to these writers, on one oc- 
casion we find Weems with his fiddle, seated behind a screen play- 
ing for a dance until the screen fell down and, to his great con- 
fusion, exposed him to the ridicule of all the company. On another 
occasion he helped out with his fiddle a company of strolling players, 
who lacked that instrument for their performance. Again, we are 
told, he would enter taverns and mimic drunkards in order to draw 
a crowd and sell his books. 

Over against this unprepossessing representation it is well to 
place the account in Hayden's 'Virginia Genealogies.' The writer, 
the Rev. A. P. Gray, a clergyman of the Episcopal Church in Vir- 
ginia, tells us that his informant was the venerable Dr. Jesse Ewell, 
a nephew of Mrs. M. L. Weems. Dr. Ewell lived for twenty years 
in Weems's house near Dumfries, and is, therefore, no mean authority 
as to the real character of the man in question. We learn in that 
account that Dr. Ewell "loved and esteemed Weems for his piety, 
his earnest devotion to his work, "his intelligence and his gentleness." 
Dr. Ewell repudiates with indignation the story that Weems played 
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the violin behind the screen for the party of dancers. He gives us 
a picture of a man of marked peculiarities, indeed, but withal kind 
and true-hearted. One who in twenty years he had often heard 
utter words of kindly admonition, but never a hasty reproof — a man 
who supported his own family comfortably, while giving freely and 
generously to the needy. His wide experience as a traveler, his 
knowledge of all classes of men, and his unfailing fund of anecdote 
made him a most entertaining companion and a welcome guest 
wherever he went; but he made on men the impression of a man of 
high character and genuine piety. 

An instance of his boyhood is worth recording as throwing light 
on the character of the man : When a lad of fourteen he was in the 
habit of leaving the house after supper, and would often be absent 
until late at night. The family began to be afraid he was getting 
into corrupt habits, and one night he was followed and was found 
in an old hut, surrounded by the barefooted and half-clad children 
of the neighborhood, whom he was in the habit of gathering around 
him at night in order to give them instruction. That this was not a 
passing whim, but arose from the deep and permanent impulses of 
his nature, is seen from a somewhat similar instance, when years 
later his young companions in London missed him from their com- 
pany and found him at the bedside of a sick and needy man. 

That he was eccentric is universally recognized. On one oc- 
casion in his later years, while returning from Leesburg to Dum- 
fries, he came to a stream swollen by the melting snow of early spring. 
Fearing that the water was deep enough to injure the books in his 
wagon, he undressed and waded through the stream to measure the 
depth of the water on his own person to see whether his precious 
books could go over in safety. 

As a writer, Weems has been attacked by his critics even more 
than as a man. Bishop Meade plainly indicates his lack of confi- 
dence in Weems's narratives, and other writers have done the same 
thing. It is not maintained in this paper that Weems was an accu- 
rate and careful historian, sifting true from false and rigidly exclu- 
ding all that was not well and clearly established ; but it seems hardly 
fair to say, as does Duyckinck's 'Cyclopedia of American Literature' : 
"We believe that Weems would have accounted it a venial, pious 
fraud to tell any good story to the credit of Washington which came 
into his head." Practically the same charge is made again and again 
by other writers about Weems. The conservative remark of Hay- 
den will seem to many people more just and fair: "His anecdotes 
of the boyhood of Washington are much more easily ridiculed than 
disproved." 

As has been said, he did not possess the critical faculty, and, 
moreover, his aim was not so much to give a mere narrative of 
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events as to take events and show their moral significance as an 
inspiration to right conduct. He was, in short, less of a historian 
than a moralist, and he thought more of the lesson conveyed by the 
facts than of the facts themselves. He saw the facts through the 
medium of his glowing imagination and moral enthusiasm; but it is 
simply misconceiving the whole man to say that his stories are the 
deliberate invention of falsehood. 

He is not one of the great immortals with a message for all time, 
but yet as a picturesque figure of a bygone age, as a pioneer in dis- 
seminating good literature, as a virile and warm-hearted man giving 
a vivid picture of the age in which he lived and an impulse for good 
to his own and succeeding generations, he deserves to be held in 
remembrance. 



Ct&i-^tic. 
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THE HATCHET AND THE CHERRY TREE 

From 'The Life of Washington.' 

SoMEj when they look up to the oaks, whose giant arms 
throw a darkening shade over distant acres, or whose single 
trunk lays the keel of a man-of-war, cannot bear to hear of the 
time when this mighty plant was but an acorn, which a pig 
could have demolished. But others, who know their value, 
like to learn the soil and situation which best produces such 
noble trees. Thus, parents that are wise, will listen, well 
pleased, while I relate how moved the steps of the youthful 
Washington, whose single worth far outweighs all the oaks of 
Bashan and the red spicy cedars of Lebanon. Yes, they will 
listen delighted while I tell of their Washington in the days of 
his youth, when his little feet were swift towards the nests of 
the birds; or when, wearied in the chase of the butterfly, he 
laid him down on his grassy couch and slept, while ministering 
spirits, with their roseate wings, fanned his glowing cheeks, 
and kissed his lips of innocence with that fervent love which 
makes the Heaven ! 

Never did the wise Ulysses take more pains with his be- 
loved Telemachus, than did Mr. Washington with George, to 
inspire him with an early love of truth. "Truth, George," 
said he, "is the loveliest quality of youth. I would ride fifty 
miles, my son, to see the little boy whose heart is so honest, and 
his lips so pure, that we may depend on every word he says. O 
how lovely does such a child appear in the eyes of everybody ! 
His parents doat on him. His relations glory in him. They 
are constantly praising him to their children, whom they beg to 
imitate him. They are often sending for him to visit them; 
and receive him, when he comes, with as much joy as if he 
were a little angel, come to set pretty examples to their chil- 
dren. ..." 

The following anecdote is a case in point. It is too valu- 
able to be lost, and too true to be doubted ; for it was commu- 
nicated to me by the same excellent lady to whom I am in- 
debted" for the last. 

"When George," said she, "was about six years old, he was 
made the wealthy master of a hatchet, of which, like most 
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little boys, he was immoderately fond, and was constantly go- 
ing about chopping everything that came in his way. One day, 
in the garden, where he often amused himself hacking his 
mother's pea-sticks, he unluckily tried the edge of his hatchet 
on the body of a beautiful young English cherry tree, which he 
barked so terribly, that I don't believe the tree ever got the 
better of it. The next morning the old gentleman, finding 
out what had befallen his tree, which, by the by, was a great 
favourite, came into the house ; and with much warmth asked 
for the mischievous author, declaring at the same time, that 
he would not have taken five guineas for his tree. Nobody 
could tell him anything about it. Presently George and his 
hatchet made their appearance. "George," said his father, 
"do you know who killed that beautiful little cherry-tree yon- 
der in the garden?" This was a tough question; and George 
staggered under it for a moment; but quickly recovered him- 
self : and looking at his father, with the sweet face of youth 
brightened with the inexpressible charm of all-conquering 
truth, he bravely cried out, "I can't tell a lie, Pa; you know I 
can't tell a lie. I did cut it with my hatchet." "Run to my 
arms, you dearest boy," cried his father in transports, "run 
to my arms : glad am I, George, that you killed my tree ; for 
you have paid me for it a thousand fold. Such an act of 
heroism in my son is more worth than a thousand trees, though 
blossomed with silver, and their fruits of purest gold." 



THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON 

From 'The Life of Washington.* 

Some of his historians have said, and many believe, that 
Washington was a Latin scholar! But 'tis an error. He 
never learned a syllable of Latin. His second and last teacher, 
Mr. Williams, was indeed a capital hand — but not at Latin; 
for of that he understood perhaps as little as Balaam's ass. 
But at reading, spelling, English grammar, arithmetic, sur- 
veying, book-keeping, and geography, he was indeed famous. 
And in these useful arts, 'tis said he often boasted that he had 
made young George Washington as great a scholar as himself. 
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Born to be a soldier, Washington early discovered symp- 
toms of nature's intentions towards him. In his nth year, 
while at school under old Mr. Hobby, he used to divide his 
play-mates into two parties or armies. One of these, for dis- 
tinction sake, was called French, the other American. A big 
boy at the school, named William Bustle, commanded the for- 
mer; George commanded the latter. And every day, at play- 
time, with corn-stalks for muskets, and calabashes for drums, 
the two armies would turn out, and march, and counter-march, 
and file off or fight their mimic battles, with great fury. This 
was fine sport for George, whose passion for active exercise 
was so strong, that at play-time no weather could keep him 
within doors. His fair cousins, who visited at his mother's 
used to complain that "George was not fond of their com- 
pany, like other boys ; but soon as he had got his task, would 
run out to play." But such trifling play as marbles and tops 
he could never endure. They did not afford him exercise 
enough. His delight was in that of the manliest sort, which 
by stringing the limbs and swelling the muscles promotes the 
kindliest flow of blood and spirits. At jumping with a long 
pole, or heaving heavy weights, for his years he hardly had an 
equal. And as to running, the swift-footed Achilles could 
scarcely have matched his speed. 

"Egad! he ran wonderfully," said my amiable and aged 
friend, John Fitzhugh, Esq., who knew him well. "We had 
nobody here-abouts, that come near him. There was a young 
Langhorn Dade, of Westmoreland, a confounded clean-made, 
tight young fellow, and a mighty swift runner too. But then 
he was no match for George. Langy, indeed, did not like to 
give it up; and would brag that he had sometimes brought 
George to a tie. But I believe he was mistaken; for I have 
seen them run together many a time ; and George always beat 
him easy enough." 

Col. Lewis Willis, his play-mate and kinsman, has been 
heard to say, that he has often seen him throw a stone across 
the Rappahannock, at the lower ferry at Fredericksburg. It 
would be no easy matter to find a man, now-a-days, who 
could do it. 

Indeed his father before him was a man of extraordinary 
strength. His gun, which to this day is called Washington's 
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fowling-piece, and is now the property of Mr. Harry Fitz- 
hugh, of Chotank, is of such enormous weight, that not one 
man in fifty can fire it without a rest. And yet throughout that 
country it is said that he made nothing of holding it off at 
arm's length, and blazing away at the swans on Potomac; 
of which he has been known to kill, rank and file, seven or 
eight at a shot. 

But to return to George. It appears that from the start he 
was a boy of an uncommonly warm and noble heart ; insomuch 
that Lawrence, though but his half-brother, took such a liking 
to him, even above his own brother Augustine, that he would 
always have George with him when he could ; and often pressed 
him to come and live with him. But, as if led by some secret 
impulse, George declined the offer, and as we have seen, went 
to work in the backwoods, as Lord Fairfax's surveyor ! How- 
ever, when Lawrence was taken with the consumption, and ad- 
vised by his physician to make a trip to Bermuda, George 
could not resist any longer, but hastened down to his brother 
at Mount Vernon, and went with him to Bermuda. It was 
at Bermuda that George took the small-pox, which marked 
him rather agreeably than otherwise. Lawrence never recov- 
ered, but returned to Virginia, where he died just after his 
brother George had fought his hard battle against the French 
and Indians, at Fort Necessity, as the reader will presently 
learn. 

Lawrence did not live to see George after that, but he lived 
to hear of his fame; for as the French and Indians were at 
that time a great public terror, the people could not help being 
very loud in their praise of a youth, who, with so slender a 
force had dared to meet them in their own country, and had 
given them such a check. 

And when Lawrence heard of his favorite young brother, 
that he had fought so gallantly for his country, and that the 
whole land was filled with his praise, he wept for joy. And 
such is the victory of love over nature, that though fast sink- 
ing under the fever and cough of a consumption in its extreme 
stage, he did not seem to mind it, but spent his last moments 
in fondly talking of his brother George, who, he said, "he had 
always believed would one day or other be a great man !" 

On opening his will, it was found that George had lost 
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nothing by his dutiful and affectionate behaviour to his brother 
Lawrence. For having now no issue (his only child, a little 
daughter, lately dying) he left to George all his rich lands in 
Berkley, together with his great estate on the Potomac, called 
MOUNT VERNON, in honour of old Admiral Vernon, by 
whom he had been treated with great politeness, while a volun- 
teer with him at the unfortunate siege of Carthagena, in 
1741. . . . 

Happily for America, George Washington was not born 
with "a silver spoon in his mouth." The Rappahannock plan- 
tation left him by his father, was only in reversion — and his 
mother was still in her prime. Seeing then no chance of ever 
rising in the world but by his own merit, on leaving school 
he went up to Fairfax to see his brother Lawrence, with 
whom he found Mr. William Fairfax, one of the governor's 
council, who was come up on a visit to his sister, whom Law- 
rence had married. The counsellor presently took a great 
liking to George ; and hearing him express a wish to get em- 
ployment as a surveyor, introduced him to his relative. Lord 
Fairfax, the wealthy proprietor of all those lands generally 
called the Northern Neck, lying between the Potomac and 
Rappahannock, and extending from Smith's Point, on the 
Chesapeake, to the foot of the great Allegheny. At the in- 
stance of the counsellor. Lord Fairfax readily engaged George 
as a surveyor; and sent him up into the back-woods to work. 
He continued in his lordship's service till his 20th year, closely 
pursuing the laborious life of a woodsman. 

From the manner in which Washington chose to amuse 
his leisure hours during this period, I am almost inclined to 
think that he had a presentiment of the great labours that lay 
before him. When in Frederick, which at that time was very 
large, containing the counties now called Berkley, Jefferson, 
and Shenandoah, he boarded in the house of the widow Ste- 
venson, generally pronounced Stinson. This lady had seven 
sons — William and Valentine Crawford, by her first husband ; 
and John, and Hugh, and Dick, and Jim, and Mark Stinson, 
by her last husband. These seven young men, in Herculean 
size and strength, were equal, perhaps, to any seven sons of 
any other mother in Christendom. This was a family exactly 
to George's mind, because promising him an abundance of 
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that manly exercise in which he dehghted. In front of the 
house lay a fine extended green, with a square of several 
hundred yards. Here it was every evening, when his daily 
toils of surveying were ended, that George, like a young Greek 
training for the Olympic games, used to turn out with his 
sturdy young companions, "to see," as they termed it, "which 
was the best man," at running, jumping, and wrestling. And 
so keen was their passion for these sports, and so great their 
ambition to excel each other, that they would often persist, 
especially on moon-shining nights, till bed-time. The Craw- 
fords and Stinsons, though not taller than George, were much 
heavier men ; so that at wrestling, and particularly at the close 
or Indian hug, he seldom gained much matter of triumph. But 
in all trials of agility, they stood no chance with him ! 

From these Frederick county gymnastics or exercises there 
followed an effect which shews the very wide difference be- 
tween participating in innocent and guilty pleasures. While 
companions in raking and gambling, heartily despise and hate 
one another, and when they meet in the streets, pass each 
other with looks as cold and shy as sheep-thieving curs — these 
virtuous young men, by spending their evenings together, in 
innocent and manly exercises, contracted a friendship which 
lasted for life. When George, twenty-five years after this, 
was called to lead the American armies, he did not forget his 
old friends, the Stinsons and Crawfords; but gave commis- 
sions to all of them who chose to join his army; which sev- 
eral of them did. William Crawford, the eldest of them, and 
as brave a man as ever shouldered a musket, was advanced as 
high as the ranlc of colonel, when he was burnt to death by 
the Indians at Sandusky. And equally cordial was the love of 
these young men towards George, of whom they always spoke 
as of a brother. Indeed, Hugh Stinson, the second brother, 
who had a way of snapping his eyes when he talked of any- 
thing that greatly pleased him, used to brighten up at the 
name of Washington; and would tell his friends, that, "he 
and his brother John had often laid the conqueror of England 
on his back;" but at the same time, would agree, that, "in 
running and jumping they were no match for him." 

Such was the way in which George spent his leisure hours 
in the service of Lord Fairfax. Little did the old gentleman 
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expect that he was educating a youth, who should one day dis- 
member the British empire and break his own heart — which 
truly came to pass. For on hearing that Washington had cap- 
tured Cornwallis and all his army, he called out to his black 
waiter, "Come, Joe! carry me to my bed! for I'm sure 'tis 
high time for me to die !" 



BEN FRANKLIN'S SENSE OF HUMOR 

From 'The Life of Benjamin Franklin.' 

Ben was naturally comic in a high degree, and this pleas- 
ant vein, greatly improved by his present golden prospects, 
betrayed him into many a frolic with Keimer, to whom he had 
prudently attached himself as a journeyman, until the Annis 
should sail. _ The reader will excuse Ben for these frolics 
when he comes to learn what were their aims ; as also what an 
insufferable old creature this Keimer was. Silly as a booby, 
yet vain as a jay, and garrulous as a pie, he could never rest 
but when in a stiff argument, and acting the orator, at which 
he looked on Cicero himself as but a boy to him. Here was a 
fine target for Ben's Socratic artillery, which he frequently 
played off on the old pomposo with great effect. By questions 
artfully put, he would obtain of him certain points, which 
Keimer readily granted, as seeing in them no sort of connec- 
tion with the matter in debate. But yet these points when 
granted, like distant nets slyly hauling round a porpoise or 
sturgeon, would, by degrees, so completely circumvent the silly 
fish, that with all his flouncing and fury he could never ex- 
tricate himself, but rather got more deeply entangled. Often 
caught in this way, he became at last so afraid of Ben's ques- 
tions, that he would turn as mad when one of them was "poked 
at him," as a bull at sight of a scarlet cloak; and would not 
answer the simplest question without first asking, "Well, and 
what would you make of that?" He came at length to form 
so exalted an opinion of Ben's talents for refutation, that he 
seriously proposed to him one day that they should turn out 
together and preach up a new religion ! Keimer was to preach 
and make the converts, and Ben to answer and put to silence 
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the gainsayers.- He said a world of money might be made 
by it. 

On hearing the outlines of this new religion, Ben found 
great fault with it. This he did only that he might have an- 
other frolic with Keimer; but his frolics were praiseworthy, 
for they all "leaned to virtue's side." The truth is, he saw that 
Keimer was prodigiously a hypocrite. At every whipstitch 
he could play the knave, and then for a pretence would read 
his Bible. But it was not the moral part of the Bible, the 
sweet precepts and parables of the Gospel that he read. No, 
verily. Food so angelic was not at all to the tooth of his 
childish fancy, which delighted in nothing but the novel and 
curious. Like too many of the saints nowadays, he would 
rather read about the witch of Endor, than the good Samari- 
tan, and hear a sermon on the brazen candlesticks than on 
the love of God. And then, oh dear ! who was Melchizedeck ? 
Or where was the land of Nod ? Or, was it in the shape of a 
serpent or a monkey that the devil tempted Eve ? As he was 
one day poring over the Pentateuch as busy after some nice 
game of this sort as a' terrier on the track of a weazel, he came 
to that famous text where Moses says, "Thou shalt not mar 
the corners of thy beard." Ay! this was the divinity for Kei- 
mer. It struck him like a new light from the clouds: then 
rolling his eyes as from an apparition, he exclaimed, "Miser- 
able man that I am ! and was I indeed forbidden to mar even 
the corners of my beard, and have I been all this time shaving 
myself as smooth as an eunuch! Fire and brimstone, how 
have you been boiling up for me, and I knew it not ! Hell, 
deepest hell is my portion, that's a clear case, unless I reform. 
And reform I will if I live. Yes, my poor naked chin, if 
ever I but get another crop upon thee and I suffer it to be 
touched by the ungodly steel, then let my right hand forget 
her cunning." 

From that day he became as shy of a razor as ever Sam- 
son was. His long black whiskers "whistled in the wind." 
And then to see how he would stand up before his glass and 
stroke them down, it would have reminded you of some 
ancient Druid, adjusting the sacred mistletoe. 

Ben could not bear that sight. Such shameless neglect 
of angel morality, and yet such fidgetting about a goatish 
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beard! "Heavens, sir," said he to Keimer, one day in the 
midst of a hot argument, 

Who can think, with common sense, 
A smooth-shaved face gives God offence ? 
Or that a whisker hath a charm. 
Eternal justice to disarm? 

He even proposed to him to get shaved. Keimer swore 
outright that he would never lose his beard. A stiff alterca- 
tion ensued. But Keimer getting angry, Ben agreed at last 
to give up the beard. He said that, "as the beard at best was 
but an external, a mere excrescence, he would not insist on 
that as so very essential. But certainly, sir," continued he, 
"there is one thing that is." 

Keimer wanted to know what that was. 

"Why, sir," added Ben, "this turning and preaching up a 
new religion^ is, without doubt, a very serious affair, and 
ought not to be undertaken too hastily. Much time, sir, in my 
opinion at least, should be spent in making preparation, in 
which fasting should certainly have a large share." 

Keimer, who was a great glutton, said he could never fast. 

Ben then insisted that if they were not to fast altogether, 
they ought, at any rate, to abstain from animal food, and live 
as the saints of old did, on vegetables and water. 

Keimer shook his head, and said that if he were to live on 
vegetables and water, he should soon die. 

Ben assured him that it was entirely a mistake. He had 
tried it often, he said, and could testify from his own experi- 
ence that he was never more healthy and cheerful than when he 
lived on vegetables alone. "Die from feeding on vegetables, 
indeed! Why, sir, it contradicts reason; and contradicts all 
history, ancient and profane. There was Daniel, and his three 
young friends, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, who fed on 
ji vegetable diet, of choice; did they languish and die of it? 
Or rather, did they not display a rouge of health and fire of 
genius, far beyond those silly youths who crammed on all the 
luxuries of the royal table? And that amiable Italian noble- 
man, Lewis Cornaro, who says of bread, that it was such a 
dainty to his palate, that he was almost afraid, at times, it 
was too good for him to eat ; did he languish and die of this 
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simple fare? On the contrary, did he not outlive three genera- 
tions of gratified epicures; and after all, go off in his second 
century, like a bird of Paradise, singing the praises of tem- 
perance and virtue? And pray, sir," continued Ben, "where's 
the wonder of all this? Must not the blood that is formed 
of vegetables be the purest in nature ? And then, as the spirits 
depend on the blood, must not the spirits secreted from such 
blood be the purest too? And when this is the case with 
the blood and spirits, which are the very life of the man, must 
not that man enjoy the best chance for such healthy secretions 
and circulations as are most conducive to long and happy life?" 

While Ben argued at this rate, Keimer regarded him with 
a look which seemed to say, "Very true, sir; all this is very 
true; but still I cannot go it." 

Ben, still unwilling to give up his point, thought he would 
make one more push at him. "What a pity it is," said he, with 
a sigh, "that the blessings of so sublime a religion should be 
all lost to the world, merely for lack of a little fortitude on 
the part of its propagators." 

This was touching him on the right string; for Keimer 
was a man of such vanity, that a little flattery would put him 
up to anything. So after a few hems and ha's, he said, he 
believed he would, at any rate, make a trial of this new 
regimen. 

Having thus carried his point, Ben immediately engaged 
a poor old woman of the neighborhood to become their cook; 
and gave her offhand, written receipts for three-and-forty 
dishes ; not one of which contained a single atom of fish, flesh, 
or fowl. For their first day's breakfast on the new regimen, 
the old woman treated them with a tureen of oatmeal gruel. 
Keimer was particularly fond of his breakfast, at which a 
nice beef-steak with onion sauce was a standing dish. It was 
as good as a farce to Ben, to see with what an eye Keimer 
regarded the tureen, when entering the room, in place of his 
steak, hot, smoking, and savory, he beheld this pale, meagre- 
looking slop. 

"What have you got there?" said he, with a visage grim, 
and scowling eye. 

"A dish of hasty-pudding," replied Ben, with the smile of 
an innocent youth who had a keen appetite, with something 
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good to satisfy it — "a dish of nice hasty-pudding, sir, made 
of oats." 

"Of oats!" retorted Keimer, with a voice raised to a 
scream. 

"Yes, sir, oats," rejoined Ben — "oats, that precious grain 
which gives such elegance and fire to our noblest of quadru- 
peds, the horse." 

Keimer growled out that he was no horse to eat oats. 

"No matter for that," replied Ben, " 'tis equally good for 
men." 

Keimer denied that any human being ever eat oats. 

"Ay!" said Ben, "and pray what's become of the Scotch? 
Don't they live on oats; and yet where will you find a people 
so 'bonny, blythe, and gay;' a nation of such wits and war- 
riors?" 

As there was no answering this, Keimer sat down to the 
tureen, and swallowed a few spoonfuls, but not without 
making as many wry faces as if it had been so much jalap; 
while Ben, all smile and chat, breakfasted most deliciously. 

At dinner, by Ben's order, the old woman paraded a tren- 
cher piled up with potatoes. Keimer's grumbling fit came 
on him again. "He saw clear enough," he said, "that he was 
to be poisoned." 

"Pooh, cheer up, man," replied Ben; "this is your right 
preacher's bread." 

"Bread the d — 1!" replied Keimer, snarling. 

"Yes, bread, sir," continued Ben, pleasantly; "the bread 
of life, sir; for where do you find such health and spirits, 
such bloom and beauty, as among the honest-hearted Irish, 
and yet for their breakfast, dinner, and supper, the potato is 
their teetotum; the first, second, and third course." In this 
way, Ben and his old woman went on with Keimer; daily 
ringing the changes on oatmeal gruel, roasted potatoes, boiled 
rice,, and so on, through the whole family of roots and grains 
in all their various genders, moods, and tenses. 

Sometimes, like a restive mule, Keimer would kick up and 
show strong symptoms of flying the way. But then Ben would 
prick him up again with a touch of his ruling passion, vanity ; 
"only think, Mr. Keimer," he would say, "only think what has 
been done by the founders of new religions: how they have 
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enlightened the ignorant, polished the rude, civilized the sav- 
age, and made heroes of those vi^ho were little better than 
brutes. Think, sir, what Moses did among the stiff-necked 
Jews; what Mahomet did among the wild Arabs — and what 
you may do among these gentle drab-coated Pennsylvanians. " 
This, like a spur in the flank of a jaded horse, gave Keimer 
a new start, and pushed him on afresh to his gruel breakfasts 
and potato dinners. Ben strove hard to keep him up to this 
gait. Often at table, and especially when he saw that Keimer 
was in good-humor and fed kindly, he would give a loose to 
fancy, and paint the advantages of their new regimen in 
the most glowing colors. "Ay, sir," he would say, letting 
drop at the same time his spoon, as in an ectasy of his sub- 
ject, while his pudding on the platter cooled — "ay, sir, now 
we are beginning to live like men going a-preaching indeed. 
Let your epicures gormandize their fowl, fish, and flesh, with 
draughts of intoxicating liquors. Such gross, inflammatory 
food may suit the brutal votaries of Mars and Venus. But 
our views, sir, are different altogether; we are going to teach 
wisdom and benevolence to mankind. This is a heavenly work, 
sir, and our minds ought to be heavenly. Now, as the mind 
depends greatly on the body, and the body on the food, we 
should certainly select that which is of the most pure and re- 
fining quality. And this, sir, is exactly the food to our pur- 
pose. This mild potato, or this gentle pudding, is the thing 
to insure the light stomach, the cool liver, the clear head, and, 
above all, those celestial passions which become a preacher 
that would moralize the world. And these celestial passions, 
sir, let me add, though I don't pretend to be a prophet, these 
celestial passions, sir, were you but to stick to this diet, would 
soon shine out in your countenance with such apostolic majes- 
ty and grace, as would strike all beholders with reverence, and 
enable you to carry the world before you." 

Such was the style of Ben's rhetoric with old Keimer. But 
it could not all do. For though these harangues would some- 
times make him fancy himself as big as Zoroaster or Confu- 
cius, and talk as if he should soon have the whole country 
running after him, and worshipping him for the Great Lama 
of the West; yet this divinity fit was too much against the 
grain to last long. Unfortunately for poor Keimer, the 
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kitchen lay between him and his bishopric: and both nature 
and habit had so wedded him to that swinish idol, that noth- 
ing could divorce him. So, after having been led by Ben a 
"very d — 1 of a life," as he called it, "for three months," his 
flesh-pot appetites prevailed, and he swore, "by his whiskers, 
he would suffer it no longer." Accordingly, he ordered a nice 
roast pig for dinner, and desired Ben to invite a young friend 
to dine with them. Ben did so: but neither himself nor his 
young friend were anything the better for the pig. For be- 
fore they could arrive, the pig being done, and his appetite 
beyond all restraint, Keimer had fallen on it and devoured the 
whole. And there he sat panting and torpid as an anaconda 
who had just swallowed a young buffalo. But still his looks 
gave sign that the "ministers of grace" had not entirely de- 
serted him, for at sight of Ben and his young friend, he 
blushed up to the eyelids, and in a glow of scarlet, which 
showed that he paid dear for his whistle (gluttony), he apolo- 
gized for disappointing them of their dinner. "Indeed, the 
smell of the pig," he said, "was so sweet, and the nicely 
browned skin so inviting, especially to him who had been 
long starved, that for the soul of him he could not resist the 
temptation to taste it — and then, oh! if Lucifer himself had 
been at the door, he must have gone on, let what would have 
been the consequences." He said, too, "that for his part he 
was glad it was a pig and not a hog, for that he verily be- 
lieved he should have bursted himself." Then leaning back 
in his chair and pressing his swollen abdomen with his paws, 
he exclaimed, with an awkward laugh, "Well, I don't believe 
I was ever cut out for a bishop!" Here ended the farce; for 
Keimer never after this uttered another word about his new 
religion. 



AMELIA B. WELBr 

[1819—1852] 



WELDON T. MYERS 

'T~'HERE is one poem by Mrs. Amelia B. Welby — perhaps her very 
-"- best — that lives in the memory of thousands of the present 
generation, though the name of the author be utterly forgotten. It 
was the good fortune of the "Rainbow" to inherit a place, with a 
mere mention of the author, in Holmes's 'Fifth Reader,' one of that 
series of school books so prominent in the South during the last 
quarter of the Nineteenth Century. Boys and girls of twenty and 
thirty years ago, students of Holmes's old 'Fifth Reader,' all admired 
and loved the beautiful "Rainbow," and even now, as men and 
women, they fondly repeat the lines: 

"I sometimes have thoughts, in my loneliest hours, 
That lie on my heart like the dew on the flowers. 
Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June" — 

thinking of the poem, not as the production of Mrs. Welby, but 
simply as a bright page in the old reader. 

Amelia B. Coppuck was born in 1819 at the little town of St 
Michaels, Maryland, but before she was old enough to receive any 
lasting impressions of her birthplace her parents moved to Baltimore. 
She lived. her girlhood in or near this city up to her fifteenth year. 
In 1834 the family "went West" — to Kentucky— and took up resi- 
dence, first in Lexington and later in Louisville. In this latter city 
Amelia's brief, quiet life was spent. Four years after leaving her 
native Maryland, and when only nineteen, she was married to Mr. 
George Welby, a merchant of Louisville. She died in 1852, the 
mother of one child, a son, born two months before her death. 

The Minstrel-girl, for this she once called herself, began at the 
age of eighteen to write poetry for the Louisville Journal over the 
signature of "Amelia," and kept up her contributions pretty regu- 
larly for ten years. Copied from paper to paper, her fugitive poems 
caught the fancy of the people of what was then known as the 
"West," and before long the great reviewers of the East thought 
\ier talent worthy of their respect. George D. Prentice, R. W. 
Griswold, and Edgar Allan Poe were among the critics who praised 
the light melody and varied fancy of "Amelia," and pointed out her 
lack of discipline and lack of originality. In 1845 a small octavo yol- 
5751 
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ume of her poems, published in Boston, proved so popular that the 
Appletons of New York sought and obtained the right of publication, 
bringing out fifteen editions within the next fifteen years. 

What is the secret of this fact, that the envied popularity of 
fifty years ago has by this time drifted so far toward indifference 
and neglect? Passing by the social and economic conditions affect- 
ing Southern literature since i860, let us see in what measure the 
poems of "Amelia" carry in themselves the explanation of their fate. 

A young girl with eager, sensitive soul, watched over in a pure 
home and led in the ways of quiet religious devotion, begins to 
think on the wonderful life without and within herself. The Chesa- 
peake Bay stretches before her with its moods of storm and calm; 
above her is the sky, varying day and night, its blue dome broken 
with clouds or lighted with stars ; around her are the dear companions 
of her own age, hand in hand with whom she goes along the sea 
under the sky at twilight. The friends converse together on the ob- 
jects above and about them and, somehow, Amelia, now just on the 
verge of womanhood, though unguided and untaught, begins to put 
her thoughts in simple verse. Suddenly from the midst of these 
happy realities she is taken away to a strange and distant country. 
The present has in a moment become her past; the familiar earth, 
sea, sky, and friends are transferred from the actual to the ideal; 
experience is lost in memory. 

However happy and complete with novel interest her life was in 
Kentucky, henceforth her poetic mood was chiefly that of remin- 
iscence. The poems which, at the age of eighteen, she began to 
give to the public sang not so much of the passionate present or the 
golden future as of the dear, regretted past; of sea and sky and 
friends rising in memory at twilight hours. Half of her poems are 
in this vein. Many times, contrary to the spirit of her theme, she 
yields to the allurements of her tender melancholy. Certainly, one 
thinks, "Summer Birds" would furnish matter for the morning or 
noontide, but after a few cheery verses we are Tjrought "beneath the 
moon's pale ray" and "among the tombs." For the bird-songs call 
back the "loved of other years," and 

"Often, when the mournful night 

Comes with a low sweet tune, 
And sets a star on every height 

And one beside the moon, 
When not a sound of wind or wave 

The holy stillness mars, 
I look above and strive to trace 

Their dwellings in the stars." 
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Here, as in so many of her poems, are sea, sky, and loved ones 
coming out of the past. The Goddess of Memory is her favorite 
muse — Mnemosyne. 

Her prevailing mood being reminiscent, sadness and melancholy 
attend. She loves the twilight and moonlight, and often speaks of 
death. Many of her brightest effusions end with a sigh. And with 
all this, very consistently, there is a mingling of a sweet religious 
hope and faith. We might look in vain for a trace of wit, or humor. 
jWe find at most true womanly sentiment or bright, delicate fancies, 
uttered in fluent, melodious rhythm through line after line and stanza 
after stanza. 

This tone of quiet personal confidence, revealing the melancholy 
of a gentle heart that muses much on a happy past, charmed the 
public to "Amelia's" song. The critics, too, acknowledged her gift, 
and commended it all the more because on looking closely they dis- 
cerned signs of greater promise in the young Minstrel-girl. 

Had that promise been fulfilled, had Mrs. Welby widened and 
deepened her special gift and added to it the strength of other 
powers, her songs would have kept much of the popularity they first 
won. But when she essayed to enter the domain of thought and 
imagination, monotony and dulness took the place of sweet memories 
and fancies. Her one narrow field having been gleaned over and 
over, she could find no new room for exercise. Her theme, but not 
her energy, had been exhausted. Conscious of this state, she became 
sad at heart, and her cry was: 

"O ! in my. soul too wild and strong 
This gift has grown. 
Bright spirit of immortal song 
Take back thine own!" 

The last four years of her life were lived in silence. 

Though shut out from the realms of thought, imagination and 
deep feeling, Mrs. Welby, with her genuine and varied womanly 
fancy and sentiment, might have attained high rank among the lyric 
poets, if her powers from the first had been steadily disciplined. But 
she was unschooled, unguided in her art, as she herself confessed: 

" 'Tis with an untaught hand I sweep the chords." 

Left, therefore, to her own ready, unrestrained utterance, she 
repeats herself not only from one poem to another, but not infre- 
quently from stanza to stanza. Again, she has no skill at condensa- 
tion, and nearly all her pieces show twice too many words for the 
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matter they contain. The early critics warned her against repetition 
and diffuseness, but for some reason or other she never obeyed 
them. 

Light, varied fancy, tender sentiment, a persistent note of pathos, 
a prompt and facile rhythm — these are the qualities that won for 
"Amelia" at the beginning a generous welcome. On the other hand, 
her narrow range of experience with the tendency to self-repetition, 
the lack of literary discipline with the tendency to diffuseness — 
these made against her fame in the long run. From the seventy- 
four pieces included in the fullest edition of her poetry, a varied 
selection can be made, and her merits so illustrated as to afford the 
present generation much of the pleasure that her poems gave to 
readers of fifty and sixty years ago. 



/fu£dUtn ZI' PUjJiA^ 



THE RAINBOW 

All poems copyrighted by D. Appleton and Company, and used here by permissioii 

of the publishers. 

I sometimes have thoughts, in my loneHest hours. 
That he on my heart hke the dew on the flowers. 
Of a ramble I took one bright afternoon 
When my heart was as light as a blossom in June ; 
The green earth was moist with the late fallen showers, 
The breeze fluttered down and blew open the flowers. 
While a single white cloud, to its haven of rest 
On the white wing of peace, floated off in the west. 

As I threw back my tresses to catch the cool breeze, 
That scattered the rain-drops and dimpled the seas. 
Far up the blue sky a fair rainbow unrolled 
Its soft-tinted pinions of purple and gold. 
'Twas bom in a moment, yet quick as its birth, 
It had stretched to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
And, fair as an angel, it floated as free. 
With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 
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How calm was the ocean ! how gentle its swell ! 

Like a woman's soft bosom it rose and it fell ; 

While its light sparkling waves, stealing laughingly o'er, 

When they saw the fair rainbow, knelt down on the shore. 

No sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 

Yet I felt that the spirit of worship was there, 

And bent my young head, in devotion and love, 

'Neath the form of the angel that floated above. 

How wide was the sweep of its beautiful wings! 

How boundless its circle! how radiant its rings! 

If I looked on the sky, 'twas suspended in air; 

If I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there; 

Thus forming a girdle, as brilliant and whole 

As the thoughts of the rainbow, that circled my soul. 

Like the wing of the Deity, calmly unfurled, 

It bent from the cloud and encircled the world. 

There are moments, I think, when the spirit receives 
Whole voliunes of thought on its unwritten leaves. 
When the folds of the heart in a moment unclose 
Like the innermost leaves from the heart of a rose. 
And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by; 
It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove. 
All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 

I know that each moment of rapture or pain 
But shortens the links in life's mystical chain; 
I know that my form, like that bow from the wave. 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave; 
Yet O ! When death's shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud* 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 
In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold. 
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THE GREEN MOSSY BANKS WHERE THE 
BUTTERCUPS GREW 

O, my thoughts are away where my infancy flew, 
Near the green mossy bank where the buttercups grew, 
Where the bright silver fountain eternally played, 
First laughing in sunshine, then singing in shade; 
There oft in my childhood I've wandered in play. 
Flinging up the cool drops of the light falling spray. 
Till my small naked feet were all bathed in bright dew 
As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew. 

How softly that green bank sloped down from the hill 
To. the spot where the fountain grew suddenly still ! 
How cool was the shadow the long branches gave. 
As they hung from the willow and dipped in the wave; 
And then each pale lily, that slept on the stream. 
Rose and fell with the wave, as if stirred by a dream! 
While my home 'mid the vine-leaves rose soft on my view. 
As I played on the bank where the buttercups grew. 

The beautiful things ! how I watched them unfold. 

Till they lifted their delicate vases of gold! 

O, never a spot since those days have I seen 

With leaves of such freshness and flowers of such sheen! 

How glad was my spirit for then there was naught 

To burden its wing, save some beautiful thought 

Breaking up from its depths with each wild wind that blew 

O'er the green mossy bank where the buttercups grew. 

The paths I have trod I would quickly retrace, 
Could I win back the gladness that looked from my face 
As I cooled my warm lip in that fountain I love 
With a spirit as pure as the wing of a dove — 
Could I wander again where my forehead was starred 
With the beauty that dwelt in my bosom unmarred, 
And, calm as a child in the starlight and dew, 
Fall asleep on the bank where the buttercups grew. 
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THE CAPTIVE SAILOR BOY 

The light of many stars 
Quivers in tremulous softness on the air, 
And the night-breeze is singing here and there, 

Yet from my prison-bars 
A narrow strip of sky is all I see — 
O! that some kindly hand would set me free! 

The bright new moon is hung 
Up 'mid the softness of the fleecy clouds, 
And the far ocean 'neath its foamy shrouds 

Thrills like a harp fresh strung, 
And the wild sea-birds on quick pinions flee — 
O ! for one glance upon the deep blue sea ! 

Why should the young and brave 
Be fettered thus upon the fresh green earth ? 
Give me one hour beside my mother's hearth, 

And then for ocean's wave! 
Free as the laughing billows I would toss — 
O! for the swift wing of the albatross! 

When slumber waves her wand 
Over my brow, I wander in my dreams 
Close by the ripples of our soft blue streams 

Far in my native land, 
And lovely visions o'er my eyelids play — 
O! that I could but dream my life away! 

I see my mother then; 
A pleasant smile sleeps on her features fair, 
And the low cadence of her whispered prayer 

Steals on my ear again. 
As when I knelt beside her blessed knee — 
Mother, sweet Mother, dost thou pray for me? 

Upon the summer rose 
Nature's faint pencilings are softly seen. 
Laid on with cunning hand, and bright and green, 
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Where the wood-branches close 
The honey-suckle wreathes our cottage eave^— 
Alas! I may not sit beneath its leaves! 

Before I sought the sea, 
I used to wander with my sister sweet, 
And many a winding path our little feet 

Made round the old oak tree, 
Where in the sunshine we were wont to play — > 
And they are there — ^but I am far away! 

O! could I only ride 
Upon the ocean where the wild winds meet, 
And where the sea-shell singeth passing sweet 

Under the trembling tide. 
The demon of the storms I would not fear — 
But O! I am a fettered captive here! 

O ! could I see my home 
If but to kiss my sister's cheek once more, 
And hear thee, Mother, bless me o'er and o'er! 

For then not e'en my doom 
Could dim thy truant's laughter-loving eye — 
Alas! without thy blessing I must die! 

Die in this dreary cell. 
With no fond ear to catch my parting breath, 
In bondage I must wrestle here with death, 

Without one sweet farewell 
From lips that oft have smiled on me in joy—* 
Alas! sweet Mother, for thy captive boy! 
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TO A HUMMING-BIRD 

A merry welcome to thee, glittering bird ! 

Lover of summer flowers and sunny things! 
A night hath passed since my young buds have heard 

The music of thy rainbow-colored wings — 
Wings, that flash sparkles out where'er they quiver, 
Like sudden sunlight rushing o'er a river. 

A merry welcome and a treat for thee! 

Here are fresh blossoms opening bright and new, 
Ready to yield thee, for thy melody, 

Their first rich sighs and drops of honey-dew. 
Opening their blushing petals to the glances 
Of silvery sheen, that round thy light form dances. 

Methinks thou'rt early out — the queenly night 
Her star-gemmed curtain scarce has folded back; 

And now the glorious sun, a monarch bright, 
Bursts forth into his gold-pavilioned track, 

Kissing from dew-bent flowers the tears of even. 

And scattering her bright mists from earth and heaven. 

How fair is all around! and thou, bright thing, 
Though but a speck, a brilliant one thou art ; 

I almost think the humming of thy wing 
Must be the merry echoes of thy heart ; 

For what if other birds have happier voices? 

Thou need'st not care — thy very wing rejoices. 

Child of the sunshine ! bird of summer hours ! 

Brief is thy life, yet happy as 'tis brief. 
For thou wilt pass away when bloom-touched flowers 

Are fading from the green earth, leaf by leaf ; 
I envy thee, for when the things we cherish 
Are withering round, 'tis meet with them to perish. 

Here thou mayst banquet till the first faint gleams 

Of twilight wander o'er the face of day. 
Wooing our spirits to the land of dreams; 
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There on a sunbeam thou wilt flit away; 
But, at the earliest dawn of morning's hour, 
I'll welcome thee again unto my bower. 

THE VIOLET'S SONG TO THE LOST' FAIRY 

Come to me, fairy queen, 

Stars o'er thee, lightly 
Floating in dazzling sheen 

Glimmer out brightly; 
Moonbeams are glittering 

On each pure blossom — 
Fold up thy weary wing. 

Come to my bosom. 

Sleep like a dewy cloud. 

On thy brow presses; 
Round thy form, like a shroud, 

Droop thy fair tresses : 
Heavy thine eyelids close 

O'er thy glance shaded; 
I'll give thee soft repose. 

Thou lost and faded. 

Each lily's pearly cup 

Sheds out pale gleamings; 
Roses are folded up 

To their sweet dreamings; 
Hark ! how the night-winds pass. 

Mournfully sighing, 
Through the down-trailing grass — 

Where art thou flying ? 

Where the young willow boughs 

Greenly are waving, 
Where the blue streamlet flows 

Sunny banks laving. 
There sit thy faiiy few, 

Their glances veiling 
'Neath tears that fall like dew. 

Thy loss bewailing. 
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I've oped my azure bell 

Wide to receive thee, 
Where if thou'lt ever dwell 

None may deceive thee; 
I'll breath my faint perfume 

On thy lip only — 
LoMe thee through joy and gloom. 

Thou fair and lonely. 



WHEN SOFT STARS 

When soft stars are peeping 

Through the pure azure sky 
And southern gales sweeping 

Their warm breathings by 
Like sweet music pealing 

Far o'er the blue sea 
There comes o'er me stealing 

Sweet memories of thee. 

The bright rose when faded 

Flings forth o'er its tomb 
Its violet leaves laded 

With silent perfume : 
Thus round me will hover 

In grief, or in glee, 
Till Life's dream be over, 

Sweet memories of thee. 

As a sweet lute, that lingers 

In silence alone, 
Unswept by light fingers, 

Scarce murmurs a tone, 
My young heart resembled 

That lute light and free. 
Till o'er its chords trembled. 

Those memories of thee. 
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THE BEREAVED 

The moon within our casement beams, 
Our blue-eyed babe hath dropped to sleep, 

And I have left it to its dreams, 
Amid the shadows deep. 

To muse beside the silver tide, 

Whose waves are rippling at thy side. 

It is a still and lovely spot. 

Where they have laid thee down to rest, 
The white rose and forget-me-not 

Bloom sweetly o'er thy breast. 
And birds, and streams with liquid lull, 
Have made the stillness beautiful. 

And softly through the forest-bars 
Light, lovely shapes, on glossy plumes. 

Float ever in, like winged stars, 
Amid the purpling glooms; 

Their sweet songs, borne from tree to tree. 

Thrill the light leaves with melody. 

Alas ! the very path I trace,. 

In happier hours, thy footsteps made; 
This spot was once thy resting place, 

Within the silent shade; 
Thy white hand trained the fragrant bough 
That drops its blossoms o'er me now ; 

'Twas here at eve we used to rove, 

'Twas here I breathed my whispered vows, 

And sealed them on thy lips, my love 1 
Beneath the apple-boughs. 

Our hearts had melted into one, 

But Death undid what Love had done. 

Alas ! too deep a weight of thought 

Had filled thy heart in youth's sweet hour; 

It seemed with love and bliss o'erfraught, 
A fleeting passion-flower, 

Unfolding 'neath a southern sky 

To blossom soon, and soon to die. 
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Yet in those calm and blcx)ming bowers 

I seem to feel thy presence still, 
Thy breath seems floating o'er the flowers, 

Thy whisper on the hill; 
The clear, faint starlight, and the sea, 
Are whispering to my heart of thee. 

No more thy smiles my heart rejoice. 

Yet still I start to meet thine eye, 
And call upon the low, sweet voice, 

That gives me no reply — 
And list within my silent door 
For the light feet that come no more. 



THE MOURNFUL HEART 

My heart is like a lonely bird. 

That sadly sings. 
Brooding upon its nest unheard, 

With folded wings. 

For of my thoughts the sweetest part 

Lie all untold, 
And treasured in this mournful heart 

Like precious gold. 

The • fever-dreams that haunt my soul 

Are deep and strong; 
For through its deep recesses roll 

Such floods of song. 

I strive to calm, to lull to rest, 

Each mournful strain. 
To lay the phantom in my breast--^ 

But ah! 'tis vain. 

The glory of thy silent skies. 

Each kindling star. 
The young leaves stirred with melodies 

My quiet mar. 
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O! in my soul too wild and strong 

This gift hath grown. 
Bright spirit of immortal song! 

Take back thine own. 

I know no sorrows round me cling, 

My years are few; 
And yet my heart's the saddest thing 

I ever knew. 

For in my thoughts the world doth share 

But little part; 
A mournful thing it is to bear 

A mournful heart. 

THE EVENING SKIES 

Soft skies ! amid your halls to-night 

How brightly beams each starry sphere ! 
Beneath your softly mellowed light 

The loveliest scenes grow lovelier! 
How high, how great, the glorious Power 

That bade these silvery dew-drops fall ; 
That touched with bloom the folded flower. 

And bent the blue sky over all. 

I love to glide in these still hours 

With heart, and thought, and fancy free. 
When naught but stars, and waves, and flowers, 

May give me their sweet company! 
When far below the waves outspread 

Glide softly on with liquid hue; 
When winds are low — and skies o'erhead 

Are beaming beautifully blue. 

Oh, what a heavenly hour is this ! 

The green earth seems an Eden-home — 
And yet I pine amid my bliss, 

For purer blisses yet to come ! 
How can my spirit gaze aloft 

Upon your deep delicious blue, 
And float to those far realms so oft. 

And never sigh to flutter through? 
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And yet this spot, so still, so lone, 

Seems formed to suit my mournful mood, 
The far blue heavens seem all my own, 

And all this lovely solitude ! 
A voice seems v^rhispering on the hill 

Soft as my own — and on the sea 
A living spirit seems to thrill 

And throb with mine deliciously ! 

Yet, though my thoughts from care seem freed, 

And a soft joy pervades my breast, 
That makes me almost feel indeed 

That hearts on earth are sometimes blessed! 
There is a spell in those hushed skies — 

A something felt in this lone spot, 
That makes my very soul arise 

With longing for — it knows not what ! 

Beneath such skies I sometimes doubt 

My heart can e'er have dreamed of sin— 
The world seems all so calm without, 

And all my thoughts so pure within ! 
Such dreams play o'er my folded lid ! 

Such heavenly visions greet my view ! 
I almost seem to glide amid 

The angel-bands, an angel, too! 



ELIZABETH BISLAND WETMORE 

[1861— 1 



KATHERINE VERDERY 

ELIZABETH BISLAND was born in the State of Louisiana, 
February ii, 1861, on Fairfax Plantation. A big Palladian 
house with massive pillared porticoes, set amid a grove of old live- 
oaks, like so many of the residences of that date in the "Evangeline 
Country" ; already famous through Longfellow's poem. It was the 
home of her father, Thomas Shields Bisland. He had studied medi- 
cine, but preferred the ampler, pleasanter life of the Southern sugar 
planter on his inherited estates to the laborious practice of his pro- 
fession. His wife, Margaret Cyrilla Brownson, was a woman of 
marked beauty and decided literary ability, which under different 
circumstances might have brought her prominently into the world of 
letters. 

Like most Americans the family combined many strains of blood. 
Thomas Bisland on the maternal side derived from the Huguenot Du 
Praslins, who early settled in South Carolina, and from Elizabeth, 
third daughter of John Knox, the Scotch Reformer by his second 
wife Lady Margaret Stuart, a cousin of Queen Mary. The Brown- 
sons were descendants of the Asshetons, baronets of James I's crea- 
tion and seated in Leicestershire from the time of the Conquest, 
and also from Sir Gregory Watts, Lord Mayor of London in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Ralph Assheton was a connection by mar- 
riage of William Penn and assisted him in the foundation of his 
colony. 

Elizabeth Bisland's great-grandmother was the second wife of 
Don Fernando Gayoso de Lemos, the last Spanish governor of the 
Province of Louisiana, who because of her fondness of canary- 
colored dresses was known throughout the territory as " The 
Yellow Countess." 

Hugh Bisland was hanged at the Tolbooth in Edinborough in 1715 
for going out with the Pretender. The family emigrated to South 
Carolina, but in 1778 their land was confiscated and their house 
burned because of their unrelenting Toryism, and for " giving aid 
and comfort to the British." They again emigrated to the Province 
of Louisiana, and securing a grant of land from the Spaniards, 
settled near what is now known as Natchez, Mississippi. 
5767 
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Elizabeth Bisland was the second child and one of a family of nine. 

Her advent being almost simultaneous with the outbreak of the 
Civil War, the sound of cannon and the smoke of battle formed the 
atmosphere of her infancy, and the bitter struggle of the recontsruc- 
tion period robbed her of the irresponsible joys of childhood. 

Her father entered the Confederate Army with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, but his medical education was soon pressed into service, and 
it was in the capacity of surgeon that he remained in the army 
throughout the war. 

After the fall of Mobile the Federals, under the command of 
General Banks, ascended the Bayou Teche in force. The young 
mother and her two babies fled in an army ambulance through the 
Red River country to the old home in Natchez, and two bloody en- 
counters took place at Fairfax. The Confederates under General 
"Dick" Taylor met the Union troops at this point and the fighting 
raged back and forth through the house itself. General Taylor in 
' Destruction and Reconstruction ' describes this engagement, at what 
he calls " Camp Bisland." 

At the conclusion of the war the family returned to Louisiana to 
spend the bitter days of the reconstruction period. The story of hard- 
ships of this time in the South is a familiar one. Food of all kind was 
scarce and meat a rare luxury. Educational opportunities were al- 
most non-existent. It was under such adverse circumstances that 
Elizabeth's childhood was spent. 

" Big hominy " was the main staple of food for the growing little 
body, and a garret full of half mutilated books the only diet for a 
hungry mind. But the books were good. Old English classics and 
stately translations from the Greek and Latin poets. The fact that 
often the first and last pages of a volume were missing may have 
acted as a beneficial stimulus to the child's eager imagination, for she 
delighted to supply these defects to suit her own fancy. 

When she was twelve years old the family inherited the ancestral 
place in Natchez and moved thither. It was at about this time that 
she began to write verse in secret. For a hiding place for her papers 
she used an old secret cupboard where money had been stored in the 
Spanish days, confiding her little manuscripts to its safe keeping dur- 
ing the hours when she assisted her mother in the care of the in- 
creasingly large family. 

Mrs. Bisland was at this time also writing verse, much of which 
appeared in the New Orleans Times-Democrat, thus enabling her to 
add a few dollars to the wrecked fortunes of the family. 

At sixteen Elizabeth made her first venture in this direction, send- 
ing a Christmas sonnet to the same paper which was, for some quaint 
youthful reason, now forgotten, signed B. L. R. Dane. 
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Overcome with the acute shyness so often attendant on the early 
efforts of sensitive and artistic natures, she walked miles to a neigh- 
boring village lest her own postmark betray hei- identity, oblivious to 
the fact that this close incognito prevented any remuneration reaching 
her. 

Eagerly she watched the issues of the paper, and was rewarded by 
seeing the sonnet given a prominent place in the Christmas edition. 

After that many verses appeared in its columns signed B. L. R. 
Dane, the quality of which attracted the attention of the editor to 
such an extent that he wrote Mrs. Bisland to ask if she knew a poet 
in her neighborhood by the name of Dane. This being discussed in 
the family circle Elizabeth shyly confessed the authorship. Both 
family and editor were amazed, the latter writing that he had sup- 
posed the poems written by an elderly man who had spent much 
time in England — for which impression the old English volumes 
in the garret must have been responsible. 

The young authoress received back pay for all the work which 
had appeared, and this was her first capital. 

The need of money becoming increasingly great, she soon went 
to New Orleans, where she was given a salaried position on the 
Times-Democrat. She worked incessantly writing reviews, verse, 
all sorts of stray articles, and practically filling the woman's de- 
partment on the paper. 

At first she lived in cheap lodgings in the French quarter of 
the city in order to send home as much of her salary as possible. 

It was at this time that she met Lafcadio Hearn, young, sen- 
sitive and struggling like herself. They recognized in each other 
that close kinship of spirit which is the foundation of perfect friend- 
ship, and so long as he lived the relationship remained unclouded 
and unchanged. 

In writing to her from Japan years after, Hearn gives an ex- 
quisite pen picture of her as she appeared to him at this time. 

" But you ought to see my study-room. It is not very pretty — 
a little Japanese matted room, with glass sliding windows (up- 
stairs), and a table and chair. . . . On the opposite wall is 
the . shadow of a beautiful and wonderful person whom I knew 
long years ago in the strange city of New Orleans. (She was 
sixteen years old, or so, when I first met her; and I remember that 
not long afterwards she was dangerously ill, and that several people 
were afraid she would die in that quaint little hotel where she was 
stopping.) 

"The shadows watch me while the night lasts. . . . The lady 
talks to me about a fire of wreckwood, that used to burn with red 
and blue lights. I remember that I used to sit long ago by that 
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Rosicrucian glow, and talk to her; but I remember nothing else — 
only the sound of her voice — low and clear and at times like a flute. 
. . . My memory is of a Voice and a Thought — multiple, both, 
exceedingly — but justifying the imagination of une jeunne Mle un 
peu farouche (there is no English word that gives the same sense 
of shyness and force) who came into New Orleans from the coun- 
try, and wrote nice things for the paper there, and was so kind to 
a particular kind of savage that he could not understand — and 
was afraid." 

At the end of several years' work in New Orleans, she felt her 
field too limited and went accordingly to New York, reaching there 
with a few letters of introduction and fifty dollars in her pocket, 
but with high courage in her heart. She went directly to Mr. 
Chester Lord of the Sun and asked for work. He listened pa- 
tiently and then looking at her kindly he said, "My dear little girl, 
pack your trunk and go back home; this is no place for you.'' 

But on being assured that such a course was out of the ques- 
tion he consented to give her a trial. 

She brought him an account of a negro burial with vivid touches 
of humor and pathos, which he not only accepted, but which led 
to her receiving many assignments from the Sun. 

Gradually she gained a firm foothold in the newspaper circles 
of the Great City. As soon as her finances would permit, she 
left the dreary atmosphere of boarding house life and took a modest 
little apartment. Here on Sunday afternoons the most interesting 
literary and artistic people of New York gathered about her tea 
table. Such men as Sir Henry Irving, Coquelin the elder, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Vassili Verestchagin, the painter, and Archi- 
bald Forbes, the war correspondent, came to listen to the "flute- 
like " voice which lived so musically in Heam's memory. And of 
that " kindness " of which he also speaks there was no end. 

Even when her own way was most thickly beset with difficulties 
she never turned a deaf ear to the perplexities of others struggling 
with the problem of living. She was quick with tactful advice and 
generous in praise of the least merit. In the battle for daily bread 
her fine womanliness suffered no tarnish, nor in future years of 
prosperity did she lose in any degree the great art of sympathy. 

In 1889 she was doing work for the New York World, the 
New York Sun, the Illustrated American, writing the New York 
letter for the Brooklyn Eagle and the Chicago Tribune, and was 
an assistant editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine. She worked 
early and late producing an average of fifty thousand words a 
month, and earning some five thousand dollars a year. 

It was at this time that Mr. Brisben Walker of the Cosmo- 
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politan conceived the idea of sending a representative around the 
world with the object of beating Phineas Fogg's record of eighty 
days' circumnavigation in Jules Verne's fantastic book. His choice 
fell on Miss Bisland. 

With only a few hours' preparation she started for San Fran- 
cisco on November 14, 1889. At the end of seventy-six days of 
hard travel she returned to New York, having outstripped " Phineas 
Fogg" by four days. 

Her account of the trip appeared iirst serially in the Cosmo- 
politan and later in book form under the title of ' Flying Trip 
Around the World.' 

This was her first book and brought her considerable notice. 

She had won many friends on the journey, one of whom was 
Lady Broome, who invited Miss Bisland to spend the coming sea- 
son in London as her guest. The invitation was gladly accepted, 
and for the first time in her life she gave herself up to care-free en- 
joyment. She continued to write during this time but not under 
the whip and spur of necessity. 

Lady Broome introduced her not only to social, but also to lit- 
erary London, and here she met and made friends of Herbert 
Spencer, Jowett, the master of Balliol, Rudyard Kipling and Rhoda 
Broughton. The liking between the two last was cordial and mutual, 
and at the end of the season Miss Bisland followed Miss Broughton 
to her home in Oxford and secured nearby lodgings. Here she 
wrote in collaboration with Miss Broughton ' A Widower Indeed,' 
which subsequently appeared in book form on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Soon after its publication — in 1890 — Miss Bisland became 
engaged to Mr. Charles W. Wetmore, an Ohio man by birth, but 
at the time a resident of New York. After graduating from Har- 
vard University he was admitted to the New York Bar, where he 
became a prominent and successful corporation lawyer. 

He had long known Miss Bisland and followed her to Oxford, 
where she became engaged. She returned to New York in 1891, 
and was married October the sixth. 

Her pen lay idle for some time after this. The luxuries of life, 
which she appreciated too wisely to abuse, were now hers, and she 
had the pleasure of expressing her own individuality in a home, 
which she and Mr. Wetmore built at Oyster Bay, Long Island. Into 
the building and development of that charming Tudor house, 
with its acres of cultivated orchards and gardens, she put herself, 
giving personal supervision to every detail until the whole became 
expressive of her own charm. 

But the necessity for more intellectual expression, which is the 
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imperative need of all artists, was not dead, and in 1903 she pub- 
lished ' A Candle of Understanding,' a novel wfhose scene was laid 
in the South during the early days after the war, the atmosphere 
and many of the incidents of which were recalled from the memory 
of her own youth. 

In 1906 ' The Secret Life ' appeared anonymously, being a series 
of reflections written in diary form, delightful in style and original 
in thought. 

In the same year appeared ' The Life and Letters of Lafcadio 
Hearn,' her most serious work up to this time. Her intimate 
knowledge of Hearn and her sympathetic understanding of his 
complex nature enabled her to present the real man as perhaps 
no one else could. 

The book sold largely both in America and Europe and brought 
her international reputation. It also created a wider demand for 
Hearn's books than they had ever known. His genius was of the 
kind to receive slow recognition and small remuneration. 

The income derived from the posthumous sale of his work gave 
therefore, to his widow and children a much needed increase in their 
income. Thus by presenting him to the public as he never could 
have presented himself, did his life-long friend render him the last 
" kindness " in her power to give. 

In 1909 she wrote in collaboration with Anne Hoyt, ' Seekers in 
Sicily,' a charming little volume embodying some of their mutual 
experiences during a winter spent on that island, together with 
much of its history and tradition little known to the general reader. 

Her latest book is a second collection of essays, entitled ' At 
the Sign of the Hobbyhorse.' 
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THE RACE AGAINST TIME 

From 'A Flying Trip Around the World.' Copyright, Harper Brothers, 1891, and used 
"here by permission of author and publishers. 

"A PERFECT day," the record says 
More undulant fields clothed in the yellow stubble of the gath- 
ered harvest. Here and there black loam broken for winter 
sowing — a square of jet set in pale amber — and over all a 
faint, turquoise sky. . . . 

That night we were in Council Bluiifs, Omaha, and by 
chance got passage in the new fast mail-train, put on as an 
experiment in time across the continent, which was carrying 
out one sleeper and the General Manager's private car. 

. . . The pace was tremendous from the start. We 
began to climb the Great Divide. Trees and shrubs grew rare 
and more rare and finally vanished altogether. . . . Great 
gray plains all about us ; covered thinly with a withered, ashen- 
coloured plant, the bitter results of an unequal struggle for 
existence, and strangely resembling in miniature the gnarled, 
writhen cedars that cling to wind-scourged coasts. Settle- 
ments were few and far between. Scrawny horses picked up 
a scanty living in the desolate upland meadows; and an oc- 
casional yellow cur who came out and barked at us as we went 
by was the only other form of animal life to be seen. Once 
in a great while we passed a dwelling, a square cabin of gray 
unpainted boards, always tightly closed and the dwellers 
absent somewhere on business. The only distinct proof I ever 
saw of the human habitance of these silent, lonely homes, was 
a tiny pair of butternut trousers fluttering on the clothes-line 
near one of them. The minute American citizen who should 
have occupied these trousers was invisible, and I fear perhaps 
they were his only pair. 

. . . We climbed and climbed, always at tremendous 
speed, and always the land growing more desolate, and wildly 
drear. . . . like the cursed site of some prehistoric Sodom, 
sown with salt. The air shone with a luminous clearness un- 
dreamable in coast countries, and at night the stars were huge 
and fierce — not the soft-gleaming, palpitant planets of tropic 
nights, but keen and scintillant as swords. There was some- 
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thing hideous and brutal in the doom laid upon this unhappy 
territory, as of a Prometheus chained on the mountain tops, 
its blood dried to dust in its veins, and lifting a scarred face 
of gray despair to the rainless sky. From time to time we 
crossed a feeble, trickling stream, but no verdure marked the 
course of waters that were bitter and fruitless as tears. Dur- 
ing the night our way lay through the still more desolate por- 
tion of this dry region, named with simple and expressive lit- 
eralness, the Bad Lands, and here, again, I saw a wonderful 
breaking of day. The moon, wan with the dawn, hung di- 
rectly in the zenith, and on the eastern rim of the ghostly gray 
plain, under the quivering jewel of the morning star, burned 
the first vague flush of morning. Slowly a dusky amethyst 
light filled the sapphire bowl of the sky, quenching the stars 
one by one as it rose, and when the sun showed over the world's 
edge the cup was brimmed, and the pale moon shone faintly 
in its depths, like the drowned pearl of the Egyptian Queen. 
No eye but mine was there to see, yet in the midst of unpeo- 
pled desolation, the majestic ceremonies of the sky were ful- 
filled with the same slow pomp and splendour as if all the wor- 
shippers of the Sun knelt in awed wonder to see the Bride- 
groom come forth of his chamber. 

Our speed through this part of the country was terrible. 
Five hours away from Ogden we were two hours and a half 
behind the time set for our arrival. Some three-quarters of a 
million hung upon our reaching there promptly, and getting the 
track clear for ourselves beyond, not to mention any other 
important considerations that could scarcely be reckoned in 
figures, for a great Government contract for mails would be 
either lost or won by morning. A certain engineer, whose 
name was Foley — or words to that effect — was telegraphed to 
meet us at the next stop. He was a gentleman of Irish ex- 
traction, who laboured under an entire absence of physical 
timidity, and who remarked with jovial determination, as he 
climbed into the cab, that he would " get us to Ogden — or Hell 
— on time." Frequently, during that five hours' ride, the 
betting stood ten to one on the latter goal, and Hades was hot 
favourite. The grade at this part of the road has a descent 
of ninety-three feet in a mile, and the track fork-screwed 
through gorges and caiions, with but small margin between 
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US and destruction. To these considerations Mr. Foley was 
cheerfully indifferent, and, pulling out the throttle, he let the 
engine have her head at the rate of sixty-five miles an hour. 
The train rocked like a ship at sea, and sleepers held on to 
their berths in terror, the more nervous actually succvimbing 
to mal de mer. The plunge of the engine, that now and again 
whimpered affrightedly in the darkness, could be felt through 
the whole train, as one feels beneath one of the fierce play of 
the loins of a runaway horse. From the rear car the tracks 
were two lines of fire in the night. The telegraph poles reeled 
backwards from our course, and the land fled from under us 
with horrible nightmare wierdness. The officers of the train 
grew alarmed and ordered speed slackened, but Mr. Foley, 
consulting his watch, regretted with great firmness that he 
could not oblige them. One man rolled in an anguish of terror 
on the floor, and the general manager, engaged in a late game 
of whist, regarding the sufferer with sympathetic interest as 
he took the odd trick with the thirteenth trump, remarked that 
it was such episodes as this in American life that made us a 
nation of youthful gray-heads. 

We arrived in Ogden on time. Mr. Foley, dismounting 
with alacrity from his cab, remarked that these night rides 
were prone to give a man cold, went in pursuit of an antidote 
behind a swinging Venetian door on the comer, and we saw 
him no more. 

IN THE TRACK OF WAR 

From 'A Candle of Understanding.* Copyright, Harper Brothers, 1903, and used here 
by permission of the author and publishers. 

A SOLEMN green dusk fell upon us as we passed in among 
the columns and arches of the tall trees. They stood ankle- 
deep in water, hung with enormous tresses of gray Spanish 
moss and knotted in vines — a dim, immemorial silence seemed 
to reign. W^ broke in upon it rudely with our oars, beating the 
clear brown swamp water. Big alligators, upon our coming, 
slid without a sound from floating logs and submerged them- 
selves — all but a rugged snout and two small, wicked eyes. 
Knots of snakes, wrapped about the sharp knees of the cypress- 
roots, noiselessly disentangled themselves and vanished without 
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a ripple. Flocks of little, woolly water-cabbages dipped and 
lifted upon our wake and drifted out of our path. Below the 
surface the fringe-weeds waved languidly, bending towards 
our keels; and looking back when we had passed, the broken 
silence seemed to close in again through the long, watery aisles 
where the frail ghost-lilies were blooming. 

The sun was on the edge of the horizon when our sweating 
oarsmen swung the boats out into the open bayou, between the 
walls of sward-grass. The level cane-fields lifted themselves 
on either hand. A broken wharf offered a landing place. 

Mungo swept the moisture from his forehead with his fore- 
finger. 

" Dar, marster ! Des look how dem Rebs en Yankees done 
gone muss up you-all's house!" He made a gesture towards 
a gaping hole torn in one corner of the long, white, wooden 
dwelling set up above the dampness on brick piles. A chimney 
had been raggedly beheaded. Windows gaped. Blinds hung 
on a solitary hinge and bullet holes freckled the walls. 

Gaunt stumps showed the source of the barricade of logs 
that stretched half way across the lawn, and against this the 
earth from a rough trench had been thrown. A broken can- 
non lurched sidewise over its smashed wheel and stared up to 
the sky in drunken helplessness of attitude. 

Within doors the ruin was more active and grotesque. 
Pictures drooped forward in tatters from their frames. Chairs 
and sofas were climbing, as if in clumsy panic, against the bat- 
tered doors. Torn books huddled in crazy confusion around 
overturned tables. Half-way up the stairway was wedged 
a huge mahogany bedstead, hacked and marred. 

Mother stared at this moment. She said, " Oh, William !" 
and, dropping her flowered green silk shawl from her shoul- 
ders, sat upon the lowest step of the stairway and wept, while 
father exclaimed, "My God!" under his breath. 

Edith and I slept rolled up in shawls on the floor that night 
and agreed that the South seemed a great deal more interest- 
ing and amusing than it was at grandmamma's where we al- 
ways went to bed in the regVilar way ; but I told mother I didn't 
mean to say " God bless everybody" in my prayers any more, 
because I just wouldn't have Him blessing Yankees, and mother 
blew her nose again and said I might do just as I liked about it. 
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The memoirs mentioned that it took a long time to restore 
some semblance of order, and that even yet one had to sit down 
easily in most of the chairs, and remember about the table's 
lame leg, and not to move the stool that hid the burned place 
in the carpet. Father patched the pictures and painted over 
the places where they were torn, and pasted the covers back 
on 'the books, and tried to put the pages where they belonged, 
but my record contained a passage at this point regretting that 
there were two or three kings I didn't know about yet — whether 
they had their heads cut off, or married, or what — because so 
often part of the book would be gone just when it was going 
to tell about it, and the very nicest stories generally had the 
first or the last part missing, so that one either didn't know 
what the people had done in the beginning, or else didn't find 
out what happened to them in the end. 



THE DOPPELGANGER 

From 'The Secret Life.' Copyright, John Lane Company, 1906, and used by 
permission of the author and publishers, 

I SUPPOSE that everyone who has reached maturity has been 
aware of a sense of a dual personality — of a something within 
him that is a me and not a me; of opposing influences that puz- 
zle his judgment, weaken his resolves, and warp his intention. 
These natures he finds engaged in an eternal conflict which 
sways him from the course he would instinctively follow, and 
draws him along lines of thought and conduct satisfying to 
neither side of his being, and achieving only a helpless com- 
promise between the two. 

"To be?" — "Or not to be?" contend the two at every 
crossing of the tangled meshes of existence, and neither dis- 
putant is ever convinced by the other's logic. 

"To sleep" — says one. "Perchance to dream," replies the 
other coldly; and so gives pause to Hamlet's swift intentions. 
Which is the real man? The Hamlet whose soul lusts for 
sudden brute revenge, whose promptings are the instinctive 
play of the natural man, or that frigid censor who checks the 
impulses of the first speaker and chills him with cold reasons 
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and balancings of right and wrong, so that the sword falls from 
his nerveless hand at the very moment of opportunity? Or, 
after all, is the real man the one whose actions are a continual 
endeavour to steer between the two promptings; the Hamlet 
whose doings are not in direct answer to either voice — are but 
furious and confused outbursts of indecision ? 

If it were at all possible to decide between the two, one 
would incline to think that the second voice, that chilling critic, 
was another self, alien to us, though entrenched in the very 
depths of the soul — was the not me, in everlasting opposition 
to the me — was the past warring with the present. 

The warm, impulsive, blundering me we know, but who is 
that other? Whence comes this double, this alter ego, this 
bosom's lord, and strange, nameless ghost who haunts the house 
of life? How many thousand deaths have we died to give 
him life? For he is inexpressibly aged, infinitely sophisti- 
cated; and while the me still crowns its locks with youth's 
golden illusions, he is grey with knowledge and hoary with dis- 
enchantment. Though a part of our most intimate selves, he 
is not at one with us. He sympathizes with none of our enthu- 
siasms, is tempted by none of our sins. . . . Sins! . . . 
what . should he do eating forbidden fruit who is all com- 
pounded of the knowledge of good and evil? 

" Ye shall be as gods, having eaten of that tree '' — and like 
a god he sits in the dusk of the soul's seat, knowing the past, 
predicting the future of our destiny. And yet is his grim wis- 
dom of no avail, since — a shadowy Cassandra — he warns in 
vain. His deity-ship is of no more worth than that of the 
Olympian heavens, which might punish or reward, but could 
not divert the decrees of a power higher than itself. It is 
indeed the fate of all gods to have their creations caught 
from between their shaping hands by the blind, fumbling fin- 
gers with the shears. Gods may teach; may command; may 
ban or bless: but the being once made is Fate's creature, not 
theirs. 

This cynical, impotent doppelganger goes by many names. 
His Christian cognomen is Conscience, and his voice is raised 
to exalt Christian tenets of clean living and high thinking. 

" Thou shalt surely die," he declaims from the altar where 
he wears with cheerful indifference the livery of a faith in 
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which he has no part, and we walk contentedly in the path he 
designates, flattering ourselves upon being upheld and guided 
by the voice of omnipotent truth, until passion trips our heels 
with some hidden snare, and, rolling headlong in the mire, we 
hft our stained faces in astonishment to behold that calm- 
lidded countenance all unstirred by our wild mishap. He fore- 
saw, but he was helpless to prevent, nor does he greatly care, 
since he also knows that age after age every reincarnation of 
the spirit must be tempted anew by the ever-renewed, ever-lust- 
ful, unalterable flesh. 

Weissman diverts himself and indulges the Teutonic weak- 
ness for word-building by naming this double self the " germ- 
plasm" — that immortal, eternal seed of life that links the gen- 
erations in an unbroken chain; changing and developing only 
through the unreckonable processes of time, and taking heed 
not at all of the mere passing accidents of fleeting avatars. 

Why should not this germ-plasm, this eternal ghost, be in- 
finitely sophisticated ? What surprises can its mere momentary 
envelope contrive for a consciousness as old as the moon? If 
temptations seduce the young flesh, though the old, old soul 
declares with scorn that teeth are set on edge by the eating of 
sour grapes, it is not surprised at all when the body persists in 
its will to seize upon the fruit of its desire, having seen in 
everyone of a myriad generations the same obstinacy and weak- 
ness of the flesh, which learns little and very hardly from the 
spirit. 

Now and again — in his moments of exalted seriousness — 
man listens to this ancient voice of the spirit breathing the 
accumulated experience of time, and then it imposes upon him 
the ripened wisdom of its long retrospect of the generations, 
and man creates religions — ^by which he does not square his 
conduct — or philosophies — whose bit he immediately takes be- 
tween his teeth. But for the most part he stops his ears to the 
soul's stern, sad preaching with the thick wax of sentimental- 
ism, and that undying determination that life shall not be what 
it is, but what he wishes it to be — and so stumbles along, 
through ever-renewed pangs and tragedies, after a mirage in 
the hard desert of existence, to whose stones and flints, despite 
his bruises, he will not turn his eyes. And well it is for us that 
upon many the mantle of flesh lies so warm and thick that this 
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ghost called consciousness of self cannot chill their blood with 
his dank wisdom breathed from out a world of graves. In 
the hearts of such as these all the sweet illusions of existence 
came to full and natural bloom. To their lusty egoism life has 
all the exhilaration and freshness of a new and special creation. 

Far otherwise is it with the haunted man, whose dwelling 
is blighted by that cold presence with its terrible memory. 
Forever echoes through his chambers the cry that hope will 
be unfulfilled, that love will die, the morning fade, that what 
has been will be again and forever again; that the waters of 
life will climb the shore only to crawl back again into the blind 
depths of eternity; that the unit is forever lost in the eternal 
ebb and flux of matter. Endeavour can find no footing in 
this profundity of experience. To all desire, all aspiration, the 
ghost says in a paralyzing whisper : 

" Scipio, remember that thou art a man — that everything 
has been done even if thou doest it not — that everything will 
be done whether thou doest it or no. . . . Where are the 
poems that were written in Baalbec? Where the pictures 
that were painted in Tadmor of the Wilderness? Are there 
fewer pictures and poems to-day because the men who made 
them are not? Who was prime minister to the bearded 
King of Babylon? Where is his fame? . . . Ay, drink 
this cup if you will, but you know well the taste of it is not 
good at the bottom. You have drunk it a thousand thousand 
of times, and the taste was never good, and yet you will drink 
it a thousand times again, hoping always that it will be good." 

And the haunted man sits with idle hands and withered 
purpose, listening always to the voice, while his neighbours 
push loudly on to die futilely but gloriously in the unending 
battle. 

"An end-of-the-century disease," say those full-fed, happy 
egotists with lowered breath and eyes askance as Ihey pass the 
haunted house. "The mould of age has fallen upon him and 
made him mad." Yet- before the walls of Troy these two — 
the ghost-ridden, and the happy egotist — battled for the glow- 
ing shadow of a woman whom neither man loved nor desired. 
Achilles, blackly melancholy in his tent, hears the old voice 
cry "'Ev Se ii) rifir) ^/x,ey tcaxoi ^Sk kuI io0\o'i." and disdains 
the greatness of life and the littleness of it. To the iron 
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inevitableness of fate he opposes only indifference and an un- 
bending courage. That which has been will be, and the end is 
death and darkness. He has no illusions. He wars neither 
for love of country nor love of Helen. If Troy falls, nothing 
is gained. If the Greeks fail,nothing will be lost. In time all 
the sweat and blood shed upon Ilium's windy plain will evapor- 
ate into a mere mist of uncredited legend. In Achilles, the 
other self, the alter ego, is the stronger man. The ghost of 
dead experience is as living as he. 

Not so is it with Hector. All the passions of humanity are 
as new and fresh to him as if none before himself had known 
them. He looks neither forward nor back. The present is his 
concern. What though men have died and been forgotten, he 
will not lessen his utmost effort, even to the giving up of his 
life to save Troy. That is to him the one thing of importance. 
So robust is his courage, his faith, his love, that the sad spirit 
of memory within him cannot speak loud enough to make him 
hear. There is no warring of dual personalities in him; he is 
aware of but one — that rich momentary incarnation called 
Hector, more potent than the memories and experiences of the 
thousands of lives that preceded him, that gave him existence. 

What though Achilles was right ; what though both be but 
dust and legend now — who would not choose that flash of 
being called Hector — Hector dragged at the chariot-wheel of 
Achilles — Hector with wife enslaved and children slaughtered 
and his city's proud towers levelled with the plain, rather than 
to have been the haunted victor, triumphing but not triumph- 
ant ; fighting without purpose or hope ? The same end indeed 
came to both, but one died as he lived, for what he thought a 
glorious end, while the other too passed away — ^but with the 
cold knowledge that both deaths were fruitless and vain. 

Troy is a dream, but the battle forever is waged between 
the fresh incarnation of being and the memories of past being. 
Every creature wakes out of childhood aware that he lives not 
alone in even the secretest chambers of his life. Which is the 
/ he cannot always say. The two companions are never at 
one. Sometimes the struggle breaks into open flame. Some- 
times the one is victor, sometimes the vanquished. Each fights 
for Helen, for his ideal of pleasure, of wisdom, or of good, but 
in the very handgrips of battle a chilling doubt will fall between 
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them whether she for whom they war — call her virtue, beauty, 
lust, life, what you will — is the real Queen, or only some mis- 
leading eidolon whose true self is hid in distant Sparta; and 
so the grasp relaxes, the tense breath falls free, the selves 
mingle. Man gropes for truth and finds it vague, intangible, 
not to be grasped — a dream. 



LAFCADIO HEARN: A PEN-PICTURE 

From 'The Life and Letteis of Lafcadio Hearn.' Copyright, Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1906, and used here by permission of the author and publishers. 

It was to my juvenile admiration for this particular bit of 
work that I owed the privilege of meeting Lafcadio Hearn, in 
the winter of 1882, and of laying the foundation of a close 
friendship which lasted without a break until the day of his 
death. 

He was at this time a most unusual and memorable person. 
About five feet, three inches in height, with unusually broad 
and powerful shoulders for such a stature, there was an almost 
feminine grace and lightness in his step and movements. His 
feet were small and well shaped, but he wore invariably the 
most clumsy and neglected shoes, and his whole dress was 
peculiar. His favorite coat, both winter and summer, was a 
heavy double-breasted "reefer," while the size of his wide- 
brimmed, soft crowned hat was a standing joke among his 
friends. The rest of his garments were apparently purchased 
for the sake of durability rather than beauty, with the excep- 
tion of his linen, which, even in days of the direst poverty, was 
always fresh and good. Indeed a peculiar physical cleanliness 
was characteristic of him — that cleanliness of uncontaminated 
savages and wild animals, which has the air of being so essen- 
tial and innate as to make the best-groomed man and domesti- 
cated beasts seem almost frowzy by contrast. His hands were 
very delicate and supple, with quick timid movements that 
were yet full of charm, and his voice was musical and very 
soft. He spoke always in short sentences, and the manner of 
his speech was very modest and deferential. His head was 
quite remarkably beautiful; the profile both bold and delicate, 
with admirable modelling of the nose, lips and chin. The 
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brow was square, and full above the eyes, and the complexion 
a clear smooth olive. The enormous work which he demanded 
of his vision had enlarged beyond its natural size the eye upon 
which he depended for sight, but originally, before the acci- 
dent — whose disfiguring effect he magnified and was exagger- 
atedly sensitive about — his eyes must have been handsome, for 
they were large, of a dark liquid brown, and heavily lashed. 
In conversation he frequently, almost instinctively, placed his 
hand over the injured eye to conceal it from his companion. 

Though he was abnormally shy, particularly with strangers 
and women, this was not obvious in any awkwardness of man- 
ner; he was composed and dignified, though extremely silent 
and reserved until his confidence was obtained. With those 
whom he loved and trusted his voice and mental attitude were 
caressing, affectionate, and confiding, though with even these 
some chance look or tone or gesture would alarm him into sud- 
den and silent flight, after which he might be invisible for days 
or weeks, appearing again as silently and suddenly, with no 
explanation of his having so abruptly taken wing. In spite of 
his limited sight he appeared to have the power to divine by 
some extra sense the slightest change of expression in the 
faces of those with whom he talked, and no object or tint es- 
caped his observation. One of his habits while talking was to 
walk about, touching softly the furnishings of the room, or the 
flowers of the garden, picking up small objects for study with 
his pocket-glass, and meantime pouring out a stream of bril- 
liant talk in a soft, half apologetic-tone, with constant defer- 
ence to the opinions of his companions. Any idea advanced 
he received with respect, however much he might differ, and 
if a phrase or suggestion appealed to him his face lit with a 
most delightful irradiation of pleasure, and he never forgot it. 

A more delightful or — at times — more fantastically witty 
companion it would be impossible to imagine, but it is equally 
impossible to attempt to convey his astounding sensitiveness. 
To remain on good terms with him it was necessary to be as 
patient and wary as one who stalks the hermit thrush to its 
nest. Any expression of anger or harshness to any one drove 
him to flight, any story of moral or physical pain sent him quiv- 
ering away, and a look of ennui or resentment, even if but a 
passing emotion, and indulged in when his back was turned, 
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was immediately conveyed to his consciousness in some occult 
fashion and he was off in an instant. Any attempt to detain or 
explain only increased the length of his absence. A description 
of his eccentricities of manner would be misleading if the re- 
sult were to convey an impression of neurotic debility, for with 
this extreme sensitiveness was combined vigour of mind and 
body to an unusual degree — the delicacy was only of the spirit. 



THE PUPPET SHOW 

From 'Seekers in Sidly.' Copyright, John Lane Company, 1909, and ased ii«re by 
permission of the author and publishers. 

It was in returning from this place of peace that he had 
that crowning inspiration about the puppet show, which is why 
in the darkness of that very evening they are threading a black 
and greasy alleyway which smells of garlic and raw fish. But 
they ^o cheerfully and confidently in the dimly seen wake of 
Gaspero's festal richness of attire. 

An oil torch flares and reeks before a calico curtain. This 
curtain, brushed aside, shows a pigeon-hole room, nine feet 
high, very narrow, and not long. On either wall hangs a frail 
balcony, into one of which the three wriggle carefully and de- 
posit themselves on a board hardly a palm's breadth wide. 
From the vantage point of these choice and expensive seats — 
for which they have magnificently squandered six cents apiece 
— they are enabled to look down about four inches on the heads 
of the commonalty standing closely packed into the narrow 
alley leading to the stage. A strictly masculine commonalty, 
for Gaspero explains in a whisper that the gentler sex of Pal- 
ermo are not expected to frequent puppet shows, lest their 
delicate sensibilities may suffer shock from the broad behaviour 
of the wooden dolls. Of course, he hurries to add, handsomely, 
all things are permitted to forestieri, whose bold fantasticalities 
are taken for granted. 

The groundlings appear to be such folk as fish peddlers, 
longshoremen, ragpickers — what you will — who smoke persis- 
tent tiny cigarettes, and refresh themselves frequently with 
orange juice, or anisette and water. These have plunged to 
the extent of two cents for their evening's amusement, and 
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have an air of really not considering expense. The gallery folk 
are of a higher class. On Peripatetica's right hand sits one 
who has the aspect of an unsuccessful author or artist ; immedi- 
ately upon the entrance of the forestieri he carefully assumes 
an attitude of sarcastic detachment, as of one who lends him- 
self to the pleasures of the people merely in search of material. 
Opposite is an unmistakable valet who also, after a quick glance 
at the newcomers, buttons his waistcoat and takes on an ap- 
pearance of indulgent condescension to the situation. 

A gay drop curtain, the size of a dinner napkin, rolls up 
after a preliminary twitter from concealed mandolins. The 
little scene is set in a wood. From the left enters a splendid 
miniature figure glittering in armour, crowned, plumed, and 
robed, stepping with a high melodramatic stride. It is King 
Charlemagne, the inevitable deiis ex machina of every Sicilian 
puppet play. Taking the centre of the stage and the spot- 
light, he strikes his tin-clad bosom a resounding blow with his 
good right wooden hand, and bursts into passionate recitative: 
"The cursed Moslem dogs have seized his subjects upon the 
high seas, and cast them into cruellest slavery. Baptised Chris- 
tians bend their backs above the galley oars of Saracen pirate 
ships, and worse — oh, worst of all !" — ^both hands here play an 
enraged tattoo upon his resounding bosom-pan — "they have 
seized noble Christian maidens and haled them to their infernal 
harems. 

"S'death ! shall such things be ? No ! by his halidome, no ! 
Rinaldo shall wipe this stain from his 'scutcheon. What 
ho — without there !" 

Enter hastily from right, Orlando. 

"His Majesty called?" 

"Called ? well rather ! Go find me that good Knight Rinal- 
do the great Paladin, and get the very swiftest of moves on, 
or something will happen which is likely to be distinctly un- 
pleasant." 

Orlando vanishes, and in a twinkling appears Rinaldo, more 
shining, more resplendent, more befeathered even than the 
King; with an appalling stride (varied by a robin-like hop), 
calculated to daunt the boldest worm of a Moslem. 

He awaits his sovereign's commands with ligneous dignity, 
but as the King pours out the tale his legs rattle with strained 
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attention and when the Christian maids come into the story 
his falchion flashes uncontrollably from its sheath. 

"J^t//hego? Will a bird fly? Will a fish swim?" 

Charlemagne retires, leaving Rinaldo to plan the campaign 
with Orlando. 

Enter now another person in armour, but wearing half 
an inch more of length of blue petticoat, and with luxuriant 
locks streaming from beneath the plumed helmet. 'Tis Bra- 
mante, the warrior maiden, who in shrill soprano declines to be 
left out of any chivalric ruction. Three six-inch swords flash 
in the candle light ; three vows to conquer or die bring down the 
dinner napkin to tumultuous applause. 

The pit has been absorbed to the point of letting its cigar- 
ettes go out, and the author and the valet hastily resume their 
forgotten condescension. 

Every one cracks and eats melon seeds until the second act 
reveals the court of a Saracen palace. 

The thumps of the three adventurers' striding feet bring 
out hasty swarms of black slaves, who fall like grain before 
the Christian swords. Better metal than this must meet a 
Paladin! 

Turbaned warriors fling themselves into the fray, and the 
clash of steel on the steel rings through the palace. Orlando 
is down, Rinaldo and Bramante fight side by side, though 
Rinaldo staggers with wounds. The crescented turbans one 
by one roll in the dust, and as the two panting conquerors lean 
exhausted upon their bloody swords — enter the Soldan himself ! 

Now Turk meets Paladin, and comes the tug of war. 

Bramante squeaks like a mouse ; hops like a sparrow. 

Ding, dong! Rinaldo is beaten to his knee and the Soldan 
shortens his blade for a final thrust, but — Bramante rushes in, 
and with one terrific sweep of her sword shears his head so 
clean from his shoulders that it rolls to the footlights and puts 
out one of the candles. 

Ha! ha! He trusted in his false god, Mahound! 

Bramante hops violently. 

Enter suddenly, rescued Christian Maid. Also in armour; 
also possessing piercing falsetto. 

Saved ! saved ! She falls clattering upon Rinaldo's breast, 
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and Bramante, after an instant's hesitation, falls there on top 
of her, with peculiar vicious intensity. 

More dinner napkins. More frenzied applause. Gaspero 
draws a long breath. His eyes are full of tears of feeling. 

Scene in the wood again. Charlemagne has thanked Rinal- 
do. Has thanked Bramante. Has blessed the Christian Maid, 
and has retired exhausted to his afternoon nap ! 

Christian Maid insists upon expressing her gratitude to the 
Paladin with her arms round his neck. 

Bramante drags her off by her back hair, a dialogue ensu- 
ing which bears striking likeness to the interview of cats on 
a back fence. 

Christian Maid opines that Bramante is no lady, and 
swords are out instantly. 

One, two, three! — clash, slash, bang! 

Rinaldo hops passionately and futilely around the two con- 
testants. 

Ladies! Ladies! he protests in agony, but blood is begin- 
ning to flow, when, suddenly, a clap of thunder — a glitter of 
lightning. 

The cover of an ancient tomb in the wood rolls away, and 
from the black pit rises a grisly skeleton. Six legs clatter and 
rattle like pie-pans ; swords fall. It is the ghost of Rinaldo's 
father. Christian Maid is really Rinaldo's sister, he explains, 
carried off by Saracens in her childhood. 

Skeleton pulls down the cover of the tomb and retires to 
innocuous desuetude. 

Opportune entry of Orlando miraculously cured of his 
wounds. Rinaldo has an inspiration, and bestows upon Or- 
lando the hand of the Christian Maid. 

All the tins of the kitchen tumble at once — everybody has 
fallen on every one else's mail-clad bosom ! . . . 
Dear Gaspero! It has been a wonderful day. 



RICHARD HENRY WILDE 

[1789—1847] 



LEWIS PARKE CHAMBERLAYNE 

npHE events of Richard Henry Wilde's life are less interesting 
■■• than his mind and character, yet the bare facts of his career, 
when known, help to explain the quality and the small number of 
his literary works. Writing at a time when patriotism was flam- 
boyant in the United States, and sharing this love of country, he 
longed with all the ardor of a passionate nature for literary fame, 
but felt with ever increasing conviction that he at least was unable 
to produce poetry of a high order on American themes. Yet his 
native quality of mind prevented him from forgetting this disap- 
pointment in the triumphs of politics and the law, for he seems 
never to have been able to devote himself wholeheartedly to either, 
although, with the exception of his five years' sojourn in Europe, 
he remained always a politician or a lawyer. Outwardly his life was 
active and brought him honor both in Congress and in his profes- 
sion, as well as in scholarship, but if we can judge from his post- 
humous poem, "Hesperia," his career was in his own eyes a failure. 
He was bom in Dublin, September 24, 1789, of well-to-do par- 
ents, and was brought to Baltimore at the age of eight, five years 
later accompanying his widowed mother and his brothers to AHgusta, 
Georgia. The family was now poor, but Richard, who was the 
eldest, was ambitious and studious, working hard at his borrowed 
law-books while helping his mother in her shop, and was admitted 
to the Bar before he was of age. It is said he made a practice of 
reading fifty pages of law and writing ten pages of notes every 
day. His industry and courage were rewarded by quick success 
at the Bar, and he early gained a reputation by undertaking a case 
which required him to attack, in 1809, the constitutionality of the 
very popular Alleviating Law, making it impossible to sue for most 
kinds of debt. Shortly afterward he was elected Attorney-general 
of Georgia, and before he was twenty-seven he represented Georgia 
in Congress, being continuously in the delegation from his State from 
1827 to 1835. The nomination for Speaker of the House in 1834, 
when he led on the first ballot against such men as Polk and Bell, 
testifies to his standing. Wilde was a Whig, opposed to Andrew 
Jackson's "Removal of the Deposits"; and his stand with the 
5789 
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minority against the President's "Force Bill," in the dispute over 
nullification, finally lost him his seat. He had not been a warm 
partisan, not speaking very often, and then usually on questions of 
the tariff and finance. In his own words, he "found no party which 
did not require of its followers what no honest man should, and no 
gentleman would, do." 

Wilde may have felt chagrin after his defeat, and at the same 
time, if we may trust indications afforded by passages in "Hesperia," 
there was another sorrow, an unhappy love, that made life in the 
United States wearisome and Italy particularly attractive to him. 
His wife, whom he had married in 1818, died in 1827, and about 
two years later he must have met in Washington the Italian lady to 
whom so many references are made in "Hesperia"; whom, if the 
poem is to be trusted, he loved till his death. So much at least we 
know — that the five years spent in Europe, mostly in Italy, were of the 
greatest importance in Wilde's life, and must have been among his 
happiest years. In Florence he lived three years, devoted to the 
study of Dante and Tasso, and the only long work that he published 
in his own lifetime was the fruit of this stay in Florence. This was 
his 'Conjectures and Researches Concerning the Love, Madness, and 
Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso' (2 vols. New York, 1842). He 
also began a life of Dante, which he never finished, and planned 
a collection of translations of the Italian lyric poets, with short 
biographies of the authors. The 'Researches Concerning Tasso' are 
based on those of Rossini, and contain an exhaustive examination 
of the sonnets and the canzone, as well as the correspondence of 
Tasso. The conclusion reached is that popular tradition is right 
in attributing Tasso's misfortunes in prime measure to the impru- 
dent disclosure in his poems of his intrigue with Leonora d'Este, and 
that in consequence his imprisonment was punishment visited on him 
by the Duke. The charge of insanity Wilde considers a mere pre- 
text for harsh treatment, though he admits that Tasso was sub- 
ject to delusions of witchcraft, brought on, he thinks, by hardships 
in prison. The book is full of close argument and testifies to the 
author's learning and patience, although it is far from being easy 
reading. The Archivio Storico Italiano (Firenze, 1848), in a notice 
of Wilde's death, commends the "Tasso" as "showing, whatever 
may be thought of the correctness of the conclusions, no lack of 
diligence in collecting the confessiotis in Tasso's work, or of acumen 
in their examination, or of ingenuity in exposition of the resulting 
theory advanced." However, the "Tasso" will probably be forgot- 
ten sooner than his discovery, with others, Italians and English- 
men, of the portrait of Dante by Giotto under the whitewash which 
had hidden it for centuries on the walls of the Bargello of the 
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Podesta in Florence. Wilde had many friends in Italy, and he 
speaks of it as sharing his love and allegiance with America. Ac- 
cording to the Italian review quoted before, he had hopes of a 
diplomatic post there which were disappointed. 

The events of his life after his return to this country in 1840 
are soon told. In 1843 he removed to New Orleans, where he be- 
came the first professor of constitutional law in the University of 
Louisiana; in 1847 he fell a victim to the yellow fever epidemic of 
that year. 

To the world in general, Wilde is the poet of one short lyric, 
"My Life is Like the Summer Rose." This was originally called 
simply "Stanzas," and was intended as a lyrical interlude in a pro- 
jected epic on Florida, where the poet's younger brother had served 
in the first campaigns against the Seminoles. An Augusta wit trans- 
lated the song into Greek, and printed it as a newly discovered ode 
of Alcasus, and he found believers, though hardly among the dons 
of Oxford, as the legend in some forms goes. If we are not in- 
clined to rank it so high as that, still, Poe certainly went too far 
in the other direction when he said better verses were to be found 
in every newspaper. It is a pretty song, and one line — "On that lone 
shore loud moans the sea" — deserves the praise it has always 
received for its rich vowel-color. But, after all, Wilde was not a 
singer, and recognized his deficiency, for he wrote but three other 
lyrics, his "Ode to Ease," "Star of My Love," and the "Farewell 
to America." The fault of all these poems as lyrics is Wilde's 
fatal fault — he never could develop his theme, hardly ever even show 
the theme in progression. Separate ideas are thrown off one after 
another, but of movement or growth there is none. This same trait 
is shown in his excessive use of exclamatory sentences, and lines 
consisting of disconnected words, all nouns, or all verbs, or all 
adjectives — word-lists, in short. His sonnet to Byron is marred by 
this fault, and in less degree his sonnet to the mocking-bird. In 
"Hesperia" there are more than eighty lines of this kind, as: 

"Jew, Christian, Moslem, Persian, Brahmin, own," or 

"Fate! Destiny! Necessity! Stern, mute. 
Dread, passionless divinity! Whose sway 
Immovable, unsearchable, the brute 
Man, devils, saints, earth, heaven and hell obey." 

In fact, Wilde, who was a lawyer by profession and a Congress- 
man by avocation, treats his subjects more like an orator than like a 
poet. The "Ode to Ease" is a mass of negatives, and "Solomon and 
the Genius" a series of questions. Both lack the fire of poetry as 
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much as they show rhetorical skill and training. Reading Wilde's 
poems give one rather the sensation of marking time than of ad- 
vancing. Even in the descriptive passages, in which his accumula- 
tion of detail has a certain effect, he does not so much produce a 
picture as recount the objects he would like to combine into one. 
Perhaps his most successful description is that of the burning pine 
forest in "Hespcria," I, 61-65. 

In that poem, as in the "Ode to Ease," Byron's influence is evi- 
dent; as well the philosophy as the plan of the poem — descriptions 
and reflections strung on the thread of a journey — recall "Childe 
Harold," and we have Wilde's personal testimony in his sonnet to 
his admiration for Byron, in which, of course, he was typical of the 
period. Altogether, in spite of its entire lack of narrative interest, 
this posthumous poem, "Hesperia" (Hesperia, A Poem by Richard 
Henry Wilde, Edited by his Son, Boston, Ticknor and Fields, 1867) 
is the most valuable as it is the most ambitious of his poetical works. 
It is also the most interesting, though it is without plot or hero, be- 
ginning or end. The interest lies in the key it gives to the char- 
acter of Wilde himself, whom we learn to know as a man of deep 
feeling and elevation of character, whose emotion must alter itself 
in verse but never succeeds in refining itself into poetry; the re- 
sult has definite value for the student as an example of the literary 
ambitions and tastes of a widely-traveled, well-read, and thoughtful 
American of the mid-Nineteenth Century. 

"Hesperia" shows an intimate personal acquaintance with all the 
eastern half of the United States. In its four cantos, Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Acadia, and Louisiana, there are few picturesque localities, 
from the everglades to Massachusetts, and, turning south again, 
from the source of the Mississippi to New Orleans, that are not 
described or at least mentioned. Whenever Wilde refers to his own 
thoughts and feelings the tone is that of settled melancholy. In the 
dedication to the Marchioness Manfredina di Coenza, he writes: 
"You once advised me to attempt a poem of some length in hopes 
that an occupation suitable to my inclinations might divert my inex- 
pressible weariness of life and spirit. 

"You may remember my telling you some of the difficulties of 
such an undertaking. Few write well, except from personal ex- 
perience — from what they have seen and felt — and modern life, in 
America especially, is utterly commonplace. It wants the objects 
and events which are essential to poetry — excludes all romance, and 
admits of but one enthusiasm. 

"In addition to these inherent obstacles came my own want of 
invention, and the impossibility of adopting a foreign story, because 
the scenes and manners to be painted were unknown to me." 
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Compare with these words the stanzas 6-1 1 of the Canto I, and 
we have Wilde's greatest weakness expressed in his own words — 
inability to extract poetry from the life around him. It is the same 
©Id complaint, sounded then as now, on this side of the Atlantic 
and the other — "America is the land of deadly prose" — and it is true 
that the United States of Dickens's 'American Notes' does not seem 
a poetical country. Then, as now, there was gigantic energy in the 
country, but very little of it was expended on art. Moreover, such 
poetry as we had had barely begun to emerge from the imitative 
period. Poets, so called, there were in plenty — Wilde is only one of 
one hundred and twelve treated in Rufus Griswold's 'Poets and 
Poetry in America,'* but to the American public of the 'thirties, poetry 
meant generally picturesque verse on Old-World themes, or, on the 
other hand, elaborate treatment of American history in the manner 
of Scott or Moore. Already the demand was for a "national" poet, 
for the national note had been already sounded in politics; but 
while one field was filled with the figures of Calhoun, Webster, and 
Andrew Jackson, poetry makes but a poor show in comparison, with 
Poe, Bryant, and Longfellow. Wilde recognized at least the reason 
for the state of literature among us — our youthful civilization; but 
to fill the gap, by celebrating the life of America in a medium adapted 
to that life, and in a spirit worthy of our highest ideals, was for him, 
as it has remained for most of his successors, beyond his power. 

He is at his best in philosophical reflection and satire, but even in 
his bitterest moods he does not attack persons, either types or in- 
dividuals, but pare abstractions — as in his apostrophes to gold. Canto 
I, 94-106, and to the sword, II, 79-89. It would be interesting to 
know the date of the passage on evolution in Canto I, 42 : 

"In Nature . . . scorn superlative 
Of individual life throughout we trace 
And watchfulness unceasing o'er the race." 

It was certainly written before stanza 55 of "In Memoriam," which 
was not published till three years after Wilde's death. The coinci- 
dence is interesting. Tennyson's lines are: 

"Are God and Nature then at strife. 
That Nature lends such evil dreams? 
So careful of the type she seems. 
So careless of the single life." 

In still another, and that the first of these apostrophes, the riddle 
of human life and fate is the subject, and in stanzas 44-49 of Canto 

•Ninth edition. Philadelphia, 1845. 
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III the mystery and awe of the stars in their courses, obeying the 
one "almighty everlasting power" of motion, are the inspiration of 
lines that remind the reader of the passage in "The City of Dread- 
ful Night," beginning "How the moon triumphs through the endless 
nights." Here Wilde refuses belief in any other power than Fate, 
which he identifies with motion. But he is not consistently a skeptic. 
In the very next, context he declares his belief in Divine Mercy. 
Most probably, like very many other pessimists, he made no attempt 
to be consistent in his philosophy ; and before the end of the poem 
it is plain enough that personal griefs — griefs surely real though only 
shadowed forth — were the causes that lamed both his philosophy and 
his faith. In a less degree, but truly as in Thomson's case, the 
enemy must have been within — a "too quick sense of constant 
infelicity" — the old story of a will crippled by the corrosion of a 
melancholy it could not or would not shake off. 



AMERICA TOO YOUNG FOR POETRY 

Selections from "Hesperia." 

For here is matter that the eye and mind 
Heart, fancy, memory, could brood upon, 
The deep pine forest waving in the wind, 
The rapids hoarsely murmuring as they run. 
The town within its zone of hills enshrined, 
The broad, bright river glittering in the sun — 
Such are the sights and sounds that might engage 
Man's better thoughts in this lone heritage. 

And these are much and all! — what want we here 
Of Arqua, but the poet's home and grave ? 
The woods are all as green, the skies as clear : 
Nor is the sun less warm, less pure the wave: 
But wanting these, the memories that endear 
Spots haunted by the good or wise or brave, 
Stream, grove, cliff, fountain, cataract and lake 
Transient and slight emotions only wake! 
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Sweet as Egeria's, bore it but her name, 

We have full many a grotto-guarded spring: 

Streams not unworthy of Illysus' faine, 

Did classic recollections only fling 

Grace on their urns — mountains that well might claim 

Eagles and poets of as bold a wing 

As soared above Parnassus — vales that vie 

With Tempe, in the hues of earth and sky! 

But the heart seeks, and has forever sought. 
Something that man has suffered or enjoyed. 
And without human passion, action, thought. 
Nature however beautiful is void: 
'T is from deep feeling Poetry is wrought ; 
Such is the spell her master minds employed. 
What wins for Arden's wood one Briton's tear 
But pensive Jaques with his poor stricken deer? 

Could we our country's scenery invest 

With history or legendary lore, 

Give to each valley an immortal guest, 

Repeople with the past the desert shore, 

Pass out where Hampdens bled or Shakespeares rest. 

Exult o'er Memory's exhaustless store, 

As our descendants centuries hence may do — 

We should — and then shall have — our poets too! 



THE BURNING PINE FOREST 

(A description of a tornado.) 

. . . And scarcely less terrific and sublime 
The kindred element's triumphal glare. 
Whose flaming wreaths like fiery dragons climb, 
Hiss, dart, and flicker in the midnight air, 
Making in hours a ruin which old Time 
Even in a century can scarce repair; 
How the red torrent drives before the wind 
A blazing sea with burning wrecks behind! 
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Onward and onward still, the flames extend 

On every side, as far and fast as eye 

Can follow: clouds of smoke and sparks ascend. 

Dimming the stars and crimsoning the sky, 

Whose mingled tints a livid lustre lend 

Once more upon the conflagration gaze! 

To the pale streams that rush in terror by, 

As with loud crash, huge burning masses fall. 

And startled echo answers to their call ! 

Thousands of mighty victims prostrate glow; 
Round tens of thousands still the flames aspire, 
Drunk with the resinous tears and sweat that flow 
Wrung out by torture, and with fierce desire 
Quaffed off, as is the blood of mortal foe 
By the relentless savage in his ire : 
Here is a burnt offering that might claim 
Acceptance even by the God of Flame! 

Those boundless colonnades of burning pine. 
Even more than Moscow's ruins might amaze 
Man's mind, as something wondrous and divine! 
Column, arch, dome and tower and chancel blaze, 
Spirit of Fire ! thy palace or thy shrine. 
Dark Eblis, come ! this dwelling thou alone 
Canst challenge I Come ! ascend thy fiery throne ! 



APOSTROPHE TO GOLD 

In my hot youth I did account thee base, 
Forswore thy worship and renounced thy name, 
Defied thy touch, ay! and blasphemed thy face 
For empty Pleasure and still emptier Fame : 
What brought they ? Disappointment and Disgrace, 
Imputed faults and genius — pride and shame — 
False friends, that cooled, and summer loves, that flew 
With the first wintry withering blasts that blew. 
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I do repent me of that early sin, 
The folly of my inconsiderate days; 
And now, however late, would fain begin 
To burn thee incense, and to hymn thy praise; 
If all who truly worship thee may win, 
I too would offer thee a laureate's lays — 
Haply for ears tuned to sweet chimes unfit, 
And yet not worse than have for Gold been writ. 

Most subtle casuist ! pure and calm and sweet — ■ 
Whose sure persuasion, eloquent though dumb, 
Ever converted men the most discreet. 
Or if it failed, failed only in the sum — 
Where shall we find thee rank and title meet, 
High Priestess of the Kingdom not to comev— 
Since even now thy rule and reign are seen. 
Rock of all faiths — of every realm the queen? 

Sinew of war ! who bartering gold for steel 
Reaps with such steel anew the golden grain ; 
Thine are the charms that even Caesars feel, 
Sovereign of Earth and mistress of the main. 
Beneath whose shock, religions, empires reel. 
And pontiffs', kings' and prophets' power is vain; 
Sole subterranean monarch ever dear. 
And never past the reach of Love or Fear! 

True Poliorcetes! — conqueror of towns — ■ 
Corrupter of all virtue, rule, and state, 
Sapper of treaties, oaths, and thrones and crowns, 
Sole argument of most unquestioned weight — 
Even Beauty yields beneath thy smiles or frowns, 
Thou universal menstruum of Fate ! 
Solvent of statesmen and of vestal's vows, 
The only spotless, pure, and perfect spouse! 

Great Theologian! regent of each creed, 
Philosopher of no one sect, but all — 
Sceptic and Platonist in thee agreed. 
And Evangelic Doctors hear thy call: 
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Thine is a voice that answers to the need 
Of all "that stand as fearing they may fall :" 
Jew, Christian, Moslem, Persian, Brahmin, own 
Thou art above the altar and the throne ! 

Beneath thy ceaseless dropping-dew attacks, 

Even adamantine Honor rusts away : 

Before thy touch, severed like burning flax, 

Love — Nature — Life's most holy ties decay; 

Through thee alone doth Glory wane or wax. 

And powers, thrones, creeds, dominions, own thy sway ; 

Ay, more — they pass from Earth and leave no sign. — 

No power, throne, creed, opinion lasts but thine 1 



NIGHT, THE STARS, MOTION AND NECESSITY 

'T is night ! calm, lovely, silent, cloudless night ! 
Unnumbered stars on Heaven's blue ocean-stream. 
Ships of Eternity ! shed silver light, 
Pure as an infant's or an angel's dream; 
And still exhaustless, glorious, ever-bright, 
Such as Creation's dawn beheld them beam, 
In changeless orbits hold their ceaseless race 
For endless ages over boundless space ! 

Amid those countless systems what is man? 
A microscopic insect foul and fierce; 
And yet his eye and intellect can scan 
Those glorious orbs whose moments are his years, 
Their size, weight, speed and figure, gauge and span. 
And half the mystery of their movements pierce; 
In reason, mind, thought, power, how like a God, 
In sin a crawling reptile of the clod ! 

A mass of shifting atoms — whereof one 
Is born each moment, and each moment dies. 
As matter into life by motion won. 
On its career, bright, brief, resistless, flies; 
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Or motion's mystery ceasing, as begun, 
(Save in effect untraced by mortal eyes) 
Sinks putrid, stagnant, cold its loveliest forms, 
To soar or crawl again in flies or worms ! 

By ceaseless motion all that is exists, 

Through ceaseless motion all existence dies; 

Motion alone eternally subsists 

Ruling the sun and stars and sea and skies. 

Self moved, in moving matter it persists 

And changing all, unchanged, man's thought defies; 

Space but a point, eternity an hour. 

To that Almighty, Everlasting Power ! 

Among those spheres Man hopes to find his rest, 

Yet sinks beneath his appetite's control : 

Dreams of perpetual rapture with the blest, 

While swilling brutishly from Circe's bowl : 

A strange compound of Nature's worst and best, 

The body of a beast — an angel's soul — 

Which less than instinct, more than reason wields. 

For glory struggles, and to impulse yields! 

He reads earth, air and ocean's certain laws 
Yet acts as if he swayed the world at will : 
Traces creation up to one fixed cause, 
But no self-knovv^ledge gains from all his skill: 
Slave of his slaves! — by passion's starts and flaws 
Forever driven, though panting to be still; 
And when some weary nerve with anguish jars 
Calling God's vengeance down upon the stars ! 

Fate! Destiny! Necessity! Stem, mute, 
Dread, passionless Divinity! whose sway 
Immovable, unsearchable, the brute. 
Men, devils, saints, eat+i;. heaven and hell obey; 
None can o'ertake thee, ivonc trom thy pursuit. 
Stars, spirits., angel? seraphs, flee away; 
Great Alpha and Omega, Law of laws, 
Eternal circle of effect and cause ! 
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Thou who ne'er changes! a decree once made, 
Who never heeded tears or prayers or sighs ; 
To whom no vows or offerings are paid, 
For whom no ahar, fane or incense rise; 
Thou who beholdest states and empires fade, 
And suns and systems with the same cold eyes 
That first beheld their fixed predestined doom 
Long ere the universe was in its womb! 

Whom it were weak to praise and vain to blame, 
Useless to seek or scan — accuse — defend, 
Through space and ages all unmoved, the same, 
Whom none can make their foe, and none their friend ; 
Whose bolt none ever traced to whence it came. 
And none shall ever follow to its end : — 
From earth to heaven we track the lightning's path. 
But dark alike thy pleasure and thy wrath! 

Thee therefore I implore not — neither brave, 
Most calm inscrutable! whate'er thou art, 
I meet my doom, and neither shun nor crave 
Thought, word nor deed past my allotted part; 
Thou mad'st me what I am, an htunble slave, 
And what thou gav'st is here — a passive heart! 
To me past, present, future are the same. 
Fragments of Fate that differ but in name! 

And yet it is a deep and solemn thought. 

For mortal man, that nothing is in vain ; 

From all he felt and suffered, shunned or sought, 

Reaches an endless all pervading chain, 

And, dyed with every act and word and thought 

Infinitude — Eternity remain ! 

That which is done, is done, and good or ill, 

Throughout all time its mission must fulfill. 

This living lyre, whose thousand strings ajar. 
Grating harsh discord, shriek and crash and groan — • 
This will and power evermore at war — 
This thirst to know what never can be known — 
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This reason soaring past the farthest star, 
And blindly stumbling o'er the smallest stone — 
This obstinate self-will that beats its bi'east 
Against its prison bars, and knows no rest : — 

This sensual body and this subtile spirit, 
These endless longings, and this ceaseless strife— 
These hopes by Faith or Penitence to merit, 
For momentary ills, Eternal Life — 
These bonds of circumstance that all inherit — 
This fond belief with which the world is rife. 
That act, thought, motive with ourselves begin. 
And wish and power to sin or not to sin: — 

All these though transitory as a breath. 
Produce their consequence, however small; 
Atoms of causes! — yet defying death, 
Outliving time and thought, pervading all! 
The Universe, throughout its length and width 
Feels their effect forever past recall ! 
'T is well Almighty goodness, power, and skill, 
"Shapes all our ends, rough hew them as we will." 



STAR OF MY LOVE 

"This is my star: we will look at it every night and think 
of each other." "II y a parmi ces etoiles un amour eternel qui peut 
seul suffire a Timmensite de nos vceux." 

Star of my Love! how brightly burns 

Thy mild, pure, tranquil flame to-night! 
Though thousands from their crystal urns 

Are pouring floods of silver light. 

In thine alone I take delight. 
For one who in my absence mourns 

Now gazes on thee in thy flight. 
And every look I give returns, 

And therefore dost thou seem so bright, 

Star of my Love ! 
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Star of my Love! while thus on high 
Thy kindred hosts their vigils keep, 

Careering through the dark-blue sky, 
And earth seems sunk in slumber deep, 
There yet are those who do not sleep. 

But gaze upon thee with a sigh, 

And eyes that long, yet scorn, to weep, 

While gloomy clouds across thee fly. 
Like thoughts that o'er our fancies swecf; 

Star of my Love! 

Star of my Love! I see thee shine 

E'en now as when thou met'st the gaze 
Of one whose hand was clasped in mine 

When last we saw thy glories blaze. 

Then as we marked thy beauteous rays. 
With spirits soft and pure as thine. 

We asked thine aid in thorny ways 
And bowed our hearts before thy shrine. 

With souls all gratitude and praise. 

Star of my Love ! 

Star of my Love ! . . . most lovely star 
Of all in heaven's high temple hung. 

Though wandering now asunder far, 
Thou hast for us an angel's tongue : — 
Thou saw'st the parting pangs that wrung 

Our bosoms from thy silvery car; 
For us thy golden lyre was strung 

To Him who made us what we are. 
And thus to thee our hymn is sung. 

Star of my Love ! 
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STANZAS 

My life is like the summer rose 

That opens to the morning sky, 
But ere the shades of evening close. 

Is scattered on the ground — to die! 
Yet on the rose's humble bed 
The sweetest dews of night are shed, 
.A.S if she wept the waste to see — 
But none shall weep a tear for me ! 

My life is like the autumn leaf 

That trembles in the moon's pale ray. 
Its hold is frail — its date is brief, 

Restless — and soon to pass away! 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade 
The parent tree will mourn its shade, 
The,winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me! 

My life is like the prints, which feet 

Have left on Tampa's desert strand; 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

All trace will vanish from the sand: 
Yet as if grievin,g to efface 
All vestige of the human race. 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea. 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me! 



TO LORD BYRON 

Byron! 't is thine alone on eagles' pinions, 
In solitary strength and grandeur soaring 
To dazzle and delight all eyes; outpouring 

The electric blaze on tyrants and their minions' 

Earth, sea, and air, and powers and dominions, 
Nature, man, time, the universe exploring; 

And from the w»^ck of worlds, thrones, creeds, opinion 
Thought, beauty, eloquence, and wisdom storing: 
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O! how I love and envy thee thy glory, 
To every age and clime alike belonging; 

Link'd by all tongues with every nation's glory 
Thou Tacitus of song! whose echoes thronging 

O'er the Atlantic, fill the mountains hoary 

And forests with the name my verse is wronging. 



TO THE MOCKING-BIRD 

Wing'd mimic of the woods ! thou motley fool ! 

Who shall thy gay buffoonery describe ? 
Thine ever-ready notes of ridicule 

Pursue thy fellows still with jest and gibe: 

Wit, sophist, songster, Yorick of thy tribe, 
Thou sportive satirist of Nature's school; 

To thee the palm of scoffing we ascribe, 
Arch-mocker and mad Abbot of Misrule ! 

For such thou art by day — but all night long 
Thou pour'st a soft, sweet, pensive, solemn strain, 

As if thou did'st in this thy moonlight song 
Like to the melancholy Jaques complain, 

Musing on falsehood, folly, vice and wrong, 
And sighing for thy motley coat again. 



CALVIN HENDERSON WILEY 

[1819—18871 



T. Y. JOYNER 

/CALVIN HENDERSON WILEY, the son of David L. Wiley 
^-*and Anne Woodburn, was born in Guilford County, North Caro- 
lina, February 3, 1819, and died in Winston, North Carolina, Jan- 
uary II, 1887. His ancestors moved into the State from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1754. His parents were pious Presbyterians, and he was 
named for two Presbyterian ministers, the great John Calvin and 
the Rev. Dr. Henderson, his mother's old pastor. It was the desire 
of his mother's heart that her son should become a Presbyterian 
minister. He was prepared for college at Caldwell Institute, in 
Greensboro, North Carolina, conducted under the auspices of the 
Orange Presbytery, and one of the most celebrated preparatory 
schools in the State. He was graduated from the University of 
North Carolina in 1840 with the highest honors. 

Not feeling the sacred call to the ministry, however, he selected 
law as his profession, was admitted to the Bar in 1841, and immed- 
iately settled in Oxford, North Carolina, practicing his profession 
there until 1849. His tastes, however, turned him to literary pur- 
suits, and all his spare time was devoted to these. He edited the 
Oxford Mercury from 1841 to 1843. I" 1847 he published a novel 
entitled 'Alamance: or, the Great and Final Experiment.' In 1849 
he published a second novel entitled 'Roanoke: or Where is Uto- 
pia?' Both novels were based on North Carolina history and were 
widely read and popular in the State. In 1849 he returned to his 
native county of Guilford and was elected by the Whigs a member 
of the General Assembly of 1850-1851. At this session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly he introduced and championed in a speech of great 
power and eloquence a bill "to provide for the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Common Schools and for other purposes." This 
bill, however, was defeated. He was reelected from Guilford a 
member of the General Assembly of 1852-1853; and through his 
influence mainly his bill, with a few changes, was re-introduced by 
Mr. Cherry, of Bertie, a Democrat, and passed by a Democratic 
Legislature. Though a Whig, he was elected the first Superintendent 
of Common Schools by a Democratic Legislature in December, 1852, 
and assumed the duties of his office January i, 1853. He held this 
5805 
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office continuously, by reelection by his political oppowc-nls, and dis- 
charged its duties with marked ability until October, 1865. 

In 1862 he married Miss Mittie Towles, of Raleigh, who, with 
five children, still survives him. In 1866 he was ordained a Pres- 
byterian minister, though he never held a regular charge. In 1881 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by his 
alma mater, the University of North Carolina. In 1869 he moved to 
Jonesboro, Tennessee, where he served for several years with marked 
success as general agent of the American Bible Society for eastern 
and middle Tennessee. In 1874 he returned to North Carolina, taking 
up his residence at Winston and serving until his death as general 
agent of the American Bible Society for North and South Carolina. 
In 1883 he organized the Winston city schools and was elected chair- 
man of the board of trustees, filling this position with the greatest 
acceptability until his death. 

The signal service rendered by Calvin H. Wiley was in organizing 
:;'.-!d bringing to efficiency the public school system of the State of 
North Carolina. For this service he has won a place in the hearts 
of his people and shall receive the undying gratitude of generations 
yet unborn as they shall learn from history's shining page the ever- 
lasting debt they owe. Wiley early became a close observer and 
student of the industrial and educational conditions of his State. 
His ancestors had been present at the Battle of Alamance, which 
was the first baptism of blood on American soil for freedom from 
the thraldom of unjust taxation. His grandfather was a soldier 
of the Revolution. Love for his State and his people was one of 
the ruling passions that beat with Wiley's blood. 

His patriotic heart was filled with unutterable sadness at the 
tragic spectacle of thousands of the citizens of his beloved State 
emigrating to other states, leaving behind them deserted homes and 
devastated fields. With fine feeling and splendid eloquence, he wrote 
and spoke against this disastrous emigration of the State's citizens. 
"The ruinous effects," he wrote, "are eloquently recorded in de- 
serted farms, in wide wastes of guttered sedge-fields, in neglected 
resources, in the absence of improvements, and in the hardships, 
sacrifices, and sorrows of constant emigration.'' He reached the 
conclusion that this deplorable condition and this disastrous depop- 
ulation were largely the result of ignorance — ignorance of the won- 
derful resources and possibilities of their own State, igfnorance of 
the means of making the most of these, and ignorance of the nu- 
merous disadvantages of many of the regions to which they were 
moving. He sav/ but one remedy— universal education. He saw but 
one way to secure this — an efficient system of public schools. Moved 
by an unselfish love of his home and his people, and urf;ed by fear 
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of impending disaster to both, he turned aside from his chosen 
profession, laid aside every cherished ambition of literary fame, and 
set himself resolutely to the task of building- up a system of public 
schools for the education and emancipation of all his people. It 
was a herculean task. The story of how Wiley performed it is in- 
spiring and heroic. 

Wiley entered upon the performance of his task with the courage 
and wisdom, the hope and enthusiasm, of a great man inspired by 
the consciousness of a great mission. He reduced to order the chaos 
prevailing in the public school system. He secured the application 
of more business-like methods in the management of the school funds. 
He collected, printed, and circulated a digest of the school laws. 
By printed addresses and official circulars he instructed school offic- 
ers in their duties and disseminated information about the schools 
and their work. By dint of everlasting insistence, he collected from 
school officials fuller and more accurate knowledge of the work 
and embodied it in able reports to the Governor and the General 
Assembly. He traveled in his old-fashioned buggy from one end of 
the State to the other, studying the schools and the people, conferring 
with friends of the system, teachers and school officers, and making 
public addresses on education at the county seats of the counties 
visited. With infinite tact and judgment, born of a shrewd knowl- 
edge of men and affairs, he secured the support and active interest 
of politicians, statesmen, leading citizens of all classes and all sec- 
tions of the State; he silenced opposition here and answered criti- 
cism there; he utilized the press and every other available agency 
for cultivating public sentiment, awakening interest and disseminat- 
ing information about the schools; he organized teachers, editors, 
and other friends of education into the Educational Association of 
North Carolina, which proved a powerful ally in his work; he or- 
ganized teachers' associations and library associations in the various 
counties. Realizing the need of a voice as well as a head for the 
cause, he established the North Carolina Journal of Education, 
placed it in the hands of school officials and teachers, and thus made 
it an effective medium of communication with his coworkers. 

In a social order that was at that time aristocratic rather than 
democratic, one of the chief obstacles to the progress of the com- 
mon schools was the prevalent, but false, idea that puWic schools 
were a public charity, fit only for the children of the poor. Wiley 
successfully combated that idea and inculcated the idea that they 
were a necessary part of the governmental machinery, to be sup- 
ported by taxation as were the other necessary parts of the ma- 
chinery of a great government, and that they would be good enough 
for the poorest only when they were made good enough for the 
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richest. With rare tact he overcame the antagonism of the "old- 
field" school-teachers, whose business was largely destroyed by the 
common schools, and forestalled the incipient opposition of private 
academies and colleges. By wise amendments to the law, and con- 
stant appeals and instructions to the examiners and other officers, 
he succeeded in establishing a standard of moral and intellectual 
qualifications for teachers. He had begun before his election as 
superintendent the preparation of a series of North Carolina Read- 
ers, with a view of inculcating in the rising generation a knowledge 
of the history and the wonderful resources of their State, and of in- 
fusing into them a spirit of patriotism and pride of state. When 
he came into office he unselfishly gave up all financial interest in 
the series of readers, in order that he might be free to secure their 
introduction into the common schools. The influence of these read- 
ers in the cultivation of such a spirit of pride and patriotism in the 
minds and hearts of that generation of North Carolinians, and in 
checking the disastrous drain upon the best blood of the State by 
emigration to other states, no man can measure. 

In the short compass of a brief sketch like this, it is possible 
to give only the barest outline of the splendid work of this great 
man for the common schools of the State. In his own words, he 
was "all things to the schools and had to be for a time at least a 
guide to them, to public sentiment, and to the Legislature, with no 
guide or support for himself in the community or in the neighbor- 
ing States." Under his shaping hand the system grew and im- 
proved and the schools prospered until at the beginning of the Civil 
War it was truthfully asserted and generally admitted that North 
Carolina had the best system of common schools in the South. So 
marked had been the success of the system that it had attracted 
general attention abroad, and a number of the Southern States had 
followed the example of North Carolina and modeled their systems 
largely after hers. Wiley was applied to from various Southern 
States for suggestions and plans, and was invited to visit the Legis- 
latures of some of these to address their committees on education. 

Such was the general condition of the public school system of 
North Carolina at the outbreak of the Civil War. Throughout 
this period of revolution, Wiley stood bravely by his trust, con- 
tinued at his post, and mainly through his power and influence held 
intact the "Literary Fund" for the support of the public schools. 
Notwithstanding the great financial straits of the State during these 
dark days, and the frequent efforts of the Legislature to use this 
fund to meet the crying needs of war, no Legislature dared to lay 
unholy hands upon this sacred fund. The public schools of North 
Carolina, mainly through the tact, wisdom, and devotion of this 
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one man, were kept open throughout the entire war; and when the 
first news of General Joseph E. Johnston's surrender, which occurred 
near Raleigh, reached Dr. Wiley, he was in his oflSce receiving re- 
ports from the public schools. In his last report made to Governor 
Worth, dated January i6, 1866, Dr. Wiley says: "To the lasting 
honor of North Carolina, her public schools survived the terrible 
shock of cruel war, and the State of the South which furnished 
most material and the greatest number of the bravest troops of the 
war did more than all the others for the cause of popular education. 
The common schools lived and discharged their useful mission 
through all the gloom and trials of the conflict, and when the last 
gun was fired, and veteran armies once hostile were meeting and 
embracing in peace upon our soil, the doors were still open and they 
numbered their pupils by the scores of thousands." He did not say, 
but we may say with truth, that to the eloquence, the zeal, the vigi- 
lance, the courage, the devotion, the wisdom, the tact, the power, 
the energy and the influence of the great superintendent of her pub- 
lic schools was mainly due the credit of this honorable record. 

Dr. Wiley's term of office ended October 19, 1865, by an ordinance 
of the Constitutional Convention declaring all offices vacant. He 
served as Superintendent of Common Schools thirteen years. 
Though he was a Whig in politics, and exercised the privilege of 
voting his political convictions, he ever held his work above politics, 
was frequently reelected by Democratic Legislatures, and had the 
cooperation of the leaders and the best people of both political 
parties. In recognition of his ability and splendid services, the 
Democratic nomination for Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was tendered to him in 1876, but was declined on the ground that 
the office had become a political one, and that his sacred calling of 
minister made it improper for him to engage in political debate. 
After the close of the war a new system of public schools was 
built up in North Carolina on the old foundation laid by Dr. Wiley. 

He never lost his interest in the public schools. With pen and 
voice he labored for the advancement of the people's schools until 
the day of his death. His last Service to the cause was rendered in 
the establishment of an admirable public school system in the city 
of Winston, where he resided. There was the tender touch of a 
father's love for a child in his devotion to these schools. In 1904 a 
monument was erected to his memory by the contributions of the 
children of the Winston public schools, and it now stands on the 
public school grounds, an everlasting memorial of love and grati- 
tude for the last splendid service of an old man to a cause for which 
his life was spent. 

As a writer and speaker on educational subjects. Dr. Wiley de- 
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serves to rank among the greatest. His reputation was national. 
At the National Convention of Educators in Cincinnati, in 1858, Dr. 
Wiley's name is found on the program as "one of the distinguished 
educators who would address the Convention," along with that of 
Horace Mann. His school reports and other writings on educa- 
tional subjects were quoted with approval and commented upon 
favorably throughout the United States. Parts of his report of 
1855 read like blank verse and deserve to rank forever as educa- 
tional classics. His style is scholarly, finished, lucid, dignified, force- 
ful. At times it is figurative, eloquent, evincing by occasional flights 
of a fine imagination and occasional outbursts of fine passion the lit- 
erary temperament and taste. But he was much more than a mere 
educational writer and orator. The work that he performed, the 
story of which I have told briefly but inadequately in this sketch, 
entitles him to rank among the great constructive educational states- 
men of our country. 
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A PLEA FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE 

From "The First Annual Report of the General Superintendent of Common Schools," 

1854. 

To make a nation truly great and happy its heart and mind 
should both be educated ; and the undue cultivation of one of 
these to the neglect of the other, will lead to inevitable injury. 
Among a population wholly ignorant, wicked and designing 
men avail themselves of the pious and reverential tendencies 
of the human heart to enslave and oppress the multitude in the 
name of religion; while a people educated with the sole idea 
that the chief end of man is to make money and acquire power, 
and to use them for the indulgence of his passions, will in the 
end first become slaves to their appetites and then to a more 
self-denying race. Extreme care, therefore, should be taken 
to improve the heart and subdue its passions, as the mind is 
enlightened ; and a grave responsibility rests on every Teacher 
as well as parent to enforce on children the injunction to re- 
member their Creator in the days of their youth. Religion 
and education must go together; and while contemplating the 
possibility of a future generation of North Carolinians wholly 
enlightened and universally able to take care of themselves, in 
a worldly point of view, I cannot but feel a deep solicitude 
that it should not be an infidel generation, devoted to Mam. 
mon, and ready to abase itself to all the strange gods which 
the wicked inventions of men may create. 

To enforce, however, a wholesome morality is not more 
important than to guard against all sectarian influences in our 
public schools; and those who have their direction should 
have constantly at heart these two cardinal objects. 

As far as my influence would extend I have exerted it, and 
shall continue to exert it, in favor of the employment of 
Teachers whose morals are wholly above reproach ; and while 
the Word of God, the common creed of all christian denomi- 
nations, has not been recommended as a text-book for the 
schools, every child should have access to it and be allowed 
to read it, and to judge and choose for itself. This is in ac- 
cordance with our fundamental political doctrine ; and it is in 
accordance with the idea that man is a responsible free agent, 
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each individual accountable for his own life and opinions, to 
the One Divine Master of all. 

It is my desire that all children shall be taught to read, and 
taught by those whose lives illustrate the beauties of a heart 
disciplined to good; and that when enabled to read they be 
allowed to read for themselves the revelations of Heaven's 
will to man. 

In connection with this subject I feel bound to take notice 
of an evil which needs correction, and which seems to be in- 
cidental to a system of free schools, in the primary stages of 
their existence. 

When- we send our children to colleges, academies and 
select schools, we send them with a view to their instruction 
and improvement ; every child is compelled to get the proper 
kind of books, to submit to discipline and to study or be 
disgraced. 

It seems to be thought, in some places, that a free school 
is one where entire freedom of action is to be guaranteed to the 
pupil; and entertaining these erroneous notions, parents not 
unfrequently prevent the improvement of their children by 
refusing to permit them to be corrected, or submit to discipline 
necessary to chasten and restrain the wayward disposition 
and the prurient passions of youth. 

Sometimes, wholly mis-interpreting the idea of Free 
schools, they think they are schools where children are to be 
free to do as they please; and forgetting that free men are 
those who have enslaved their own passions, they unwisely 
and with a cruel kindness permit their offspring to grow up 
with such indulgences as prevent the formation of a manly 
character, destroy their energy, and cause them to lag and 
faint behind their better disciplined fellows in the race for 
power and position. Even Kings and Emperors have those 
who are to inherit their power carefully instructed in youth, 
causing them to undergo the most thorough training to de- 
velop all those qualities which make the self-reliant hero, 
and reduce to subjection those passions and tendencies which, 
if allowed to grow with our growth, render the man a mere 
child in the great conflicts of life. And if all the people would 
follow this example there would not be one King to own and 
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rule a nation — each individual citizen would be a sovereign, 
considerate to equals, but acknowledging no superior. 

It does seem to me that something is needed in this re- 
spect; and I wish to see our Common Schools turning out a 
generation of men and women with childish appetites subdued 
and indolent propensities overcome, and with all the sovereign 
attributes of free citizens and of the mothers of free men, in a 
state of healthy development. It should be a maxim, known 
and received of all, that free children do not make free men; 
and it should be equally well known that children can be gov- 
erned and trained without recourse to brutal punishment, or 
to that rigorous discipline which blights all the generous bloom 
of the youthful heart. They must be trained, but trained as 
delicate beings, full of keen susceptibilities, of generous emo- 
tions, and of loving natures; and while the noxious weeds 
are carefully eradicated, not one harmless blossom should be 
touched, whether the blossom be the promise of future fruit 
or the mere embellishment of a kindly soil. 

While an arrogant and self-sufficient egotism is as dis- 
gusting and sinful in nations as in individuals, a proper self- 
respect and love of home are essential to the welfare of each; 
they are virtues in themselves and the parents of a whole 
family of other virtues. Till that millennial era when we will 
regard the world as our country and all men as our kindred, 
they lie at the foundation of most improvements; they are 
the promoters of benevolent enterprises, and of self-denials, 
lead to those sublime sacrifices which constitute true patriotism, 
and promote those institutions which make home comfortable 
and secure. Efforts to promote the love of home, in the 
plastic nature of childhood, are peculiarly becoming in North 
Carolina, a State where the want of this attachment and its 
ruinous effects are eloquently recorded in deserted farms, in 
wide wastes of guttered sedge-fields, in neglected resources, in 
the absence of improvements, and in the hardships, sacrifices 
and sorrows of constant emigration. 

Our State has long been regarded by its own citizens as a 
mere nursery to grow up in ; and, from my earliest youth. I 
have witnessed the sad effects of this in the families of my 
acquaintance, many of such being scattered from the homes 
of their nativity over the wide south-west, some without bet- 
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tering their fortunes, some to become ever afterwards unset- 
tled, and not a few to find nameless graves by the wild road 
side. Such is the experience of all or nearly all. As a private 
citizen I have long resolved in my mind plans for the removal 
of this infatuation ; and as I have intimated, in another place, 
I undertook a series of North Carolina Readers to be used 
in our schools, partly with the object in view named above. 
The first number, received with more flattering commenda- 
tions than its intrinsic merits deserved, was finding its way 
into the schools ; and I know of instances in which, imperfect 
as it is, it has produced among children an intense desire to 
know more about North Carolina, and of other cases where, 
for good or evil, it has arrested thoughts of emigration and 
prompted to investments in the State. 

What would be the effect of a good series in universal 
use? To accomplish this has been an aim with me; and that 
I might do as much good as possible, I have refused to be 
personally interested in any form, and have given away the 
copyright of my Reader at cost of materials, on the condi- 
tions before named. As a farther means of promoting the 
same end, I have, as before stated, issued a handbill, partly 
with this view, to be posted in every schoolhouse; and I have 
in contemplation to prepare a series of simple questions, with 
answers to be given by the teacher, to " familiarize in the 
minds of children, the name and style of the United States — 
the name of the President, the character of the Government, as 
distinguished from all other Governments; the name of the 
State and county in which they live, the name of the Gov- 
ernor, the position of each person as part of the Government, 
and the wish of all good men, all over the earth, that this 
Government in its purity might be perpetual. Something of 
this kind has been adopted in those German States where they 
have the best systems of Public Schools; and the eminent 
American writers who have visited them, speak with admir- 
ation of the effects. 

The Geography recommended, with my Appendix, will do 
justice to the State, and no more than strict justice; and in- 
deed the Publishers, anxious not to be partial, took the liberty 
of modifying the text in one respect, which, though right in 
a work of the kind, I rather regretted at the time. 
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The matter to which I allude is this: the time is coming 
when very material changes will be effected in the routes of 
commerce. All things considered, the finest agricultural coun- 
try in the world is the valley of the Mississippi, and its tribu- 
taries; and for all the immense productions of this region 
that do not take a circuitous route to the North, the distant 
mouth of the Mississippi River, in the stormy Gulf of Mex- 
ico, affords the principal outlet to the ocean. New Orleans is 
the entrepot ; and though it has had to contend against heavy 
disadvantages, from its location, the same location has forced 
it to be a great city. 

Between the nearer Atlantic and this vast granary of the 
west and south-west, stands the interposing barrier of the 
Alleghany Mountains, long thought to be an impassable wall, 
and a limit to the iron track of commerce. 

But modern science has overcome greater difficulties to 
secure that modern desideratum, the shortest passage; and the 
gallant States of Virginia and Georgia are already storming 
these heights with every prospect of success. South Carolina 
will follow in the assault ; and none of these have so great in- 
ducements to undertake the enterprise as the people of North 
Carolina. Nearly midway of the Atlantic coast, in a tem- 
perate and healthy climate, is the unchangeable, safe, and ca- 
pacious harbor of Beaufort; and from hence, through our 
fertile upland slopes, and the gorges of our own beautiful 
mountains, lies the shortest route to the great south-west. 

To foreshadow the grand commercial destiny we might at- 
tain, on the youthful mind of the State, and prepare it to grasp 
and realise the magnificent consummation, I took much pains 
to have all the proposed railroads over the mountains, and their 
bearings and connections made familiar to the publishers of 
the Geography in question; and I also described our own port 
and its probable connections with the west in such a way as to 
do what I considered full justice to the subject. The publish- 
ers, issuing a general work, slightly modified the prominent 
idea in my text ; but of this I cannot complain. 

The State already occupies in the work the largest space of 
any other, with its railroad routes noticed and Beaufort hand- 
somely described. Its map is the fullest and most carefully 
prepared, while in other respects the work is a faithful and 
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accurate compend of the general outlines of Geography. It 
deserves to be universally used in our schools, and I hereby 
recommend it. 



THE BATTLE OF MOORE'S CREEK BRIDGE 

'Adventures of Old Dan Tucker and his Son Walter.* 

General McDonald, with an array of four thousand 
gallant Scots was marching towards Wilmington, having 
crossed the Cape Fear, and eluded the vigilance of Moore, when 
he heard of an obstruction in his path. On the farther side 
of a creek called Moore's Creek there lay encamped, as his 
scouts told him, a handful of militia under Colonel Lillington ; 
and the general, after a short council, resolved to surprise and 
cut to pieces the daring patriots. He learned that Lillington 
had with him only five hundred men, but that Colonel Caswell 
was rapidly marching towards him with about five hundred 
more; and to prevent this junction, and to destroy the two 
regiments in detail, was the object of the Scotchman. He 
therefore marched suddenly and expeditiously towards Lil- 
lington, who' came near being taken by surprise. His camp he 
had before fortified; and now the planks were talcen from 
the bridge over the creek, the sleepers greased and fortified 
by a tete-de-pont; and then going familiarly among his men, 
the colonel prepared them for a bloody and desperate strug- 
gle. "Victory or death," was to be the motto; and on the iron 
heart of every soldier in the patriot camp was it engraven. 
Coolly and sternly they awaited the onset ; while in the Scot- 
tish army not a soul doubted the result, unless it was the 
general himself, who was so ill that McLeod, the second in 
command, had to take his place. At break of day the Scotch, 
in beautiful array, with shouts and martial clangour, were 
seen marching along the creek ; but there was not a word nor 
a whisper heard among the men of Lillington. Suddenly a 
broad sheet of flame burst along the ranks of these, and the 
head of the Scottish column staggered backwards as many a 
gallant soldier fell from its ranks. Again they were rallied 
by McLeod, who, waving his sword over his head, actually 
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crossed the bridge ; but another and more deadly fire swept off 
the entire head of the column, McLeod himself falling mortal- 
ly wounded. In this second and destructive volley, the men 
of Caswell joined; and as Campbell, the third in command 
among the Scots, formed their ranks, a third discharge killed 
him with nearly one-fourth of his remaining men. Lillington 
now gave the word to charge ; the planks were instantly thrown 
down, and the clash of swords and bayonets indicated the last 
deadly struggle. Everywhere the Scotch were beaten; but 
there was among them one whose gallant bearing attracted 
the attention of friend and foe. 

Cool, stem, and wary, he still refused to surrender, and 
with a few devoted followers hewed his way from point to 
point in the patriot ranks; and after all hope of victory had 
fled, and he was alone without a follower, he still opened a 
path before him, his sword dripping with blood and his uni- 
form cut to pieces. As he was thus slowly making his way 
towards a body of still resolute Scots, he was suddenly con- 
fronted by a young Oifficer, who hailed him. 

"Who among these patriot dogs knows my name," said 
Chester Rowton, throwing back the clotted hair from his 
face. 

"I, the avenger of innocence," cried Walter Tucker; "and I 
thank God for this hour, which I have so long prayed for!" 

"I will end your troubles, vain boy," replied Rowton, as he 
took his guard and coolly parried the strokes which Walter 
furiously showered upon him. "You the avenger of inno- 
cence !" cried he with a scornful laugh, as he shivered Walter's 
sword; "You the avenger of innocence! I'll send you to the 
other world before me," and his brandished sword glittered 
near the head of the defenceless antagonist. 

But here a third actor intervened. 

"I'm the avenger," cried he, with wild and terrible energy, 
and as he spoke, plunged a dagger to the Englishman's heart ; 
"I'm the avenger," he continued, leaping into the air and bran- 
dishing his dagger. "Ha, ha ! the day of retribution has come 
at last! Vengeance is sweet, sweet, oh how sweet!" and he 
again plunged the dagger to the heart of his dying victim. 

"He's dead," said the youth, as the pallor of the last foe 
overspread the countenance of the Englishman; "he's dead! 
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and he's forgiven. Chester, Chester, my dear lord, take me 
with you !" and falling on his neck, the maniac youth and his 
victim expired together. Such was the end of Chester Row- 
ton and of Polly Dawson, the beautiful, and until she saw him, 
the happy belle of Utopia. 

The struggle was over, and the whole Scotch army was 
killed or taken captive. Among the former were McLeod and 
Campbell, the second and third in command; and among the 
latter General McDonald. 

This was one of the most decisive and important victories 
achieved during the revolution; for with this ended the royal 
sway in North Carolina. The armament in the Cape Fear, 
with Sir Henry Clinton and Lord Cornwallis, soon left with- 
out doing any damage; the Scotch settlements were broken 
up, the negroes kept in subjection, and the Indians beaten and 
overawed. The Tories were everywhere intimidated, and the 
Whigs made confident ; the governor was driven off in disgrace, 
and North Carolina was, from this day, a free and inde- 
pendent state. Such were the effects of the battle of Moore's 
Creek, fought by eleven or twelve hundred militia, in 1776, 
against four thousand Highland Scotchmen ; and yet who out 
of North Carolina has heard of Moore's Creek, or of its heroes, 
Lillington and Caswell? 

The brave, and great, and good, are born everywhere; in 
some places they neglect them, in others they crucify and 
stone them, and in others heap rubbish on their heads and 
suffer them to starve. In some very few places these evi- 
dences of man's immortality are humanely treated by the na- 
tures they ennoble. Some may object to these reflections in 
such a place; but who can recount the deeds of men, their 
eternal fights and feuds, without feeling disposed to moralize 
on the melancholy tale of blood and crime? 

On the night after the engagement at Moore's Creek, 
Walter Tucker was introduced to Colonel Lillington by Rich- 
ard Caswell. 

"To this young man I am greatly indebted," said Caswell; 
"and, indeed, the whole country owes him a debt. From him 
I got the information which caused my rapid movements in 
this direction; and I have been surprised at his military tact 
and skiE " 
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"I am happy to make your acquaintance," answered Lil- 
lington, speaking to Walter; "I have heard of you before; 
your visit to Rock Castle was, perhaps, one of the causes of 
my being here to-night. By the way, have you not a relation 
in the camp, a noted fiddler?" 

"I have a father who plays on the violin," said Walter, 
colouring; "but surely he cannot be here." 

"There is one here of the name of Tucker — ^my attention 
was called to him by a singular incident. I observed him 
coming up with some three or four followers, just at the ter- 
mination of the engagement; and so eager did they seem 
that one of them, a furious little Frenchman, flung the scab- 
bard of his sword away, as he ran over the bridge crying, 
"Begar, ve vil be in at de suppaire!" 

"This must be the old gentleman of New Berne who re- 
quested permission to join my regiment with a company, and 
whom I left diligently recruiting. They called him Old Dan 
— and I heard that he was a famous fiddler." 

"That is my father," said Walter; "I must endeavour to 
find him." 

"With your permission we will walk with you," spoke 
Lillington, "for I would be delighted to form the old gentle- 
man's acquaintance." 

"Certainly," answered Walter, though his heart misgave 
him that he would be covered with shame by the old ple- 
beian's manners. 

They had not walked far before a merry group about a 
blazing log fire attracted their attention; and as they neared 
it they could plainly distinguish the sound of violins mingled 
with the shouts and laughter of the soldiers. The officers 
came up unperceived; and, as they did so, Walter's heart 
sank within him as he beheld his father bare-headed, on a camp 
stool, gazing upwards at the stars, his head squeezed down 
into his shoulders, and whirling himself around in his seat, 
while his bow moved as if by steam. Not far from him was 
old Coon, mounted astride of one of the logs on the fire, his 
hat pulled over his eyes, and his head swung forward, while 
he swayed himself to and fro, droning in tune with his violin, 
and occasionally uttering a wild yell, as if pierced with ec- 
stasy by the sounds which he was evoking. 
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The two friends, it seems, had met for the first time in 
many weeks; and from a dispute about the relative merits of 
Caswell and Lillington, had fallen into a more pleasant riv- 
alry, and were now making a display of their musical skill, 
each playing a different tune, while Mons. Dufrong was en- 
deavouring to dance to both. The crowd, hugely delighted, 
were divided in opinion ; and with "Old Virginny, Never Tire!" 
"Go it, Old Too Late!" and such like sentences, cheered on 
their respective friends. WaUer Tucker, mortified beyond ex- 
pression, instantly formed his determination; he bade Alice 
Bladen and aristocratic society a mental farewell for ever, 
and resolved, with Utopia, to bury himself from the world. 
Having thus determined to cast away his pride, and forego 
his cherished aspirations, he felt as if a burden had been taken 
off him; though he could not refrain from an expression of 
regret at his father's unusual and unseemly conduct. 

"Tut, man, if I was a fiddler, I'd be playing myself," 
said Lillington; "and won't we caper wildly when we get 
to Wilmington!" 

"My father seems strangely affected," continued Walter; 
"he is not such a man as you would take him for, from this 
display." 

"No doubt of it, no doubt of it," replied Caswell; "any 
one would be justified in playing the child on this occasion." 

At this moment the officers were recognized; and Dan, 
certainly influenced by a spirit stronger than that of mere 
enthusiasm, rushed to embrace his commander, when he dis- 
covered Walter. For a few minutes his manner changed as he 
greeted his son, tenderly, but not rudely or boisterously; and 
then saying, "Never mind, Walter, never mind, boy, I shall 
not disgrace you," he gave himself up to the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations of joy. 

The young man, although remarkable for filial piety, could 
not but wish his father in New Berne, or on his island of 
Roanoke; but as for Dan, to use his own emphatic language, 
he didn't ''care a green persimmon for anybody or anything." 
Old Zip kept along with him in this race of folly; and Mons. 
Dufrong, out of friendship for his former guests, was par- 
ticularly drunk all the time, and would have required at least 
half-a-dozen of interpreters to make himself understood. The 
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senior Tucker looked on the war as now at an end; the ken 
of the philosophic islander extended far into the future, and 
the vision of a pure democracy was already floating before 
his intoxicated fancy. In a day or two, however, he and his 
friends. Coon and the Frenchman, left the camp ; and although 
Walter had now abandoned all hopes of aristocratic promo- 
tion, he could not but feel relieved by the absence of his pleb- 
eian relations. 



RICHARD HOOKER WILMER 

[1816—1900] 



WALTER C. WHITAKER 

TD ICHARD HOOKER WILMER, second bishop of Alabama, was 
■*-*-of the Maryland Wilmers, who came over in the Cavalier emi- 
gration of 1649-1659, and who lived on the Eastern Shore for more 
than one hundred and fifty years. Six generations bring the family 
down to Richard Hooker. The original head of the American 
branch and three of his descendants were named Simon; the other 
two were Lambert, the son of the first Simon, and William Holland, 
father of the Bishop. 

William Holland Wilmer was the fifth son of Simon and Ann 
Ringgold Wilmer, and was born in 1782. He was ordained in 1808 
by Bishop Claggett of Maryland, and sprang at once into prominence 
as a man of tireless energy, unusual intellectual attainments, and re- 
markable spirituality. Besides his efficiency as a rector, he was in- 
strumental in restoring the professorship of theology in William 
and Mary College and in founding the Theological Seminary near 
Alexandria, Virginia. 

In 1826 he became president of William and Mary College and 
rector of Bruton Parish, Williamsburg, did a marvelous work in a 
twelvemonth, and died. His ministry covered less than twenty years ; 
he was young even at the end; yet he had been three times Presi- 
dent of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the General 
Convention, and had rehabilitated the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Virginia. 

Richard Hooker Wilmer was his third child by Marian Hannah 
Cox, his second wife. He was born March 15, 1816, and was left 
motherless at the age of five. His father soon married Anne Brice 
Fitzhugh, between whom and Richard the closest ties grew up. A 
few years later the father died, and at the age of twelve Richard 
was the oldest boy in a family of nine, with much of the family 
support dependent upon him. 

In 1831, Mrs. Wilmer moved out from Alexandria to Seminary 
Hill and opened a high school on the present site of the Episcopal 
High School. Richard attended this school one year, and then, with 
the proceeds of a timely sale of land in Ohio, granted to a maternal 
ancestor by the Continental Congress, he went to Yale College, where 
he was graduated in 1836 at the age of twenty. 

Returning from Yale to Virginia, he immediately entered the 
5823 
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Theological Seminary and began his three years' course of prepara- 
tion for holy orders— a career which, when his clerical antecedents 
are considered, was very natural. During his course of theological 
training, he lived with his stepmother, who had meanwhile closed 
her school and removed to Lebanon, a few miles distant; and his 
farmer-life interfered not a little with his student-life. 

He had no difficulty, however, in passing his examinations, and 
on Easter Day, 1839, in Monumental Church, Richmond, he was 
made deacon by Bishop Moore, and the next day was advanced to 
the priesthood. Broad-shouldered and thick-chested from both in- 
heritance and out-of-door life, he read the service in a voice that 
captivated his hearers with its mellowness and richness; and his 
elocution, always without the slightest artificiality, was even then 
well-nigh perfect. 

His first charge was St. Paul's, Goochland County, and St. John's, 
Fluvanna County. His parishioners lived for fifty miles along the 
James River : all of them were hereditary members of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, but there was not one male communicant 
in the entire flock. To be a Christian was to be "unmanly;" to ab- 
jure Christianity was to be "emancipated." Yet Wilmer took hold 
of the men of this region, and by his unaffected, red-blooded, un- 
eviscerated manliness, won their respect, first for himself and then 
' for his cause ; and within the few years of his incumbency he had 
revolutionized social and religious conditions in that neighborhood. 
Shortly after assuming this work he married Margaret Brown at 
her father's estate, "Belmont," Nelson County, Virginia, October 
6, 1840. On her mother's side, Mrs. Wilmer was of old Virginia 
stock, being a granddaughter of Robert Rives and Margaret Jordan 
Cabell. Her father. was Alexander Brown, who came from Perth, 
Scotland, in 1811. Her gentle and retiring nature was an offset 
to her husband's masterfulness, and they were a well-matched pair. 
Much of his subsequent success was due to her quiet helpfulness and 
gentle care. 

After a short rectorship in Wilmington, North Carolina, Wilmer 
accepted the rectorship of Grace Church, Berryville and Wickliffe 
Parish, in Clarke County, Virginia, and remained there from 1844 
to 1849, as long a pastorate as he ever exercised in any one place. 
Here his effectiveness and reputation as a preacher grew steadily. 
Sermon work was favored by the bracing climate and encouraged 
by the good listening of his Scotch-Irish hearers. One sermon a 
week was all he would undertake, and in preparing this sermon he 
was thorough and definite. The first draft took the shape of a letter 
to one of his parishioners. From ,this draft he secured the tone of 
personal appeal that ever remained a chief charm of his preaching. 
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Then he developed his subject, carefully eschewing abstractions, but 
ever pressing on to drive home the chief thought of his discourse. 
His sermons defied conventional analysis ; they were not put together 
of different independent pieces of thought, as is a wagon or an en- 
gine, but grew as an oak tree grows, and were spiritually massive, 
strong, and umbrageous. No little of his attractiveness in the pulpit 
was due to his freedom from cant and from Pharisaic stringency 
as to non-essentials. He was a masculine man, and he insisted on 
the weightier matters of the law. Often he gave offence because he 
did insist on urging the necessity of judgment, mercy, and truth. 
honesty, sobriety, and virtue — but he accepted with equanimity the 
outcome of fidelity to his commission. Alluding to his reputation 
as a preacher. Bishop Meade asked playfully, on one of his visita- 
tions, "Well, Brother Wilmer, how many have you preached into 
the Church this year?" 

"I haven't preached anybody into the Church," was Wilmer's 
answer, "but I have preached one man out of it." 

Then came a breakdown in his nervous structure which com- 
pelled him to drop all work for one year. When but partly re- 
stored, he went to Loudoun and Fauquier counties, where he spent 
an uneventful ministry of three years (1850-1853). In 1853 he 
removed to Forest, in Bedford County, and here he remained till 
1858, when, in response to urgent solicitation from John Stewart, 
he took the country work at Brook Hill, near Richmond. Here 
he founded a parish that was soon lifting the practical heathenism 
of the surrounding poor into intelligent Christianity. John Stewart 
and his brother, Daniel, paid the expenses of the work and prayed 
for its prosperity, and to their prayers, more than to his own labors, 
did Wilmer attribute the fruit that came in such large measure. His 
life as rector of Emmanuel Church was that of a suburban pastor, 
having the advantages of proximity to a thriving city, yet with all 
the benefits of country freedom. 

The success of his work and the attractiveness of his personality 
made him a prominent figure, and he was a deputy from Virginia 
to the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
which met in Richmond in 1859. In the same year William and 
Mary College conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

In 1861, as the war of the secession became imminent, Wilmer 
was swept off his feet by his patriotism and conception of duty as a 
Virginian, and he became captain and drill-master of the home- 
guard raised in the neighborhood. He cooled off after a little, 
resigned his captaincy, and contented himself with ministering to 
the sick and wounded — save that, throughout the conflict, which he 
ever regarded as a war of defence by the South, he publicly and 
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strenuously urged men to the tented field, taking as his warranty 
the command of the Lord to the priests of Israel to blow the silver 
trumpet summoning the tribes of the Lord to arms when the land 
was invaded. 

On November 21, 1861, he was unanimously, and on the first 
ballot, elected Bishop of Alabama. The consecration took place in 
St. Paul's Church, Richmond, March 6, 1862, Bishop Meade pre- 
siding, and Bishops Johns and Elliott joining ih the "laying on of 
hands." Ten days later the Bishop was at work in his new field. 

An unsuccessful war and increasing impoverishment do not con- 
duce to the building up of church organizations, and the first years 
of Wilmer's episcopate were confined to the work of holding the 
diocesan forces together so far as they could be held, to ministering 
to the women, children, and old men who remained at home, and 
to caring for the spiritual condition of the soldiers. Toward the 
close of the war an orphanage was undertaken on the Bishop's per- 
sonal responsibility, and by his self-sacrifice was maintained with- 
out interruption, first at Tuskaloosa, then at Mobile. He attempted 
to establish a publishing house for the distribution of religious 
literature in the army; but, while many hundreds of prayer-books 
were distributed, the breaking of lines of communication by the 
Federal soldiers soon brought the scheme to naught. 

About this time friends in Mobile presented to him a house and 
lot at Spring Hill, seven miles from the city, and, removing thither 
from his war-time residence in Greensboro, he began the develop- 
ment of a rural home whose restfulness and hospitality became 
known far and wide. Here he spent his leisure hours between vis- 
itations, till his death. 

Of leisure there was at first but little, but the Bishop's work was 
confined chiefly in its administrative functions to the slowly devel- 
oping work in the larger towns and cities, Mobile, Montgomery, 
Selma, and Huntsville (there was no Birmingham), and in its pro- 
phetic functions to the laying of doctrinal foundation and the deter- 
mining of the theological tone of the diocese. 

The Bishop's pulpit power was now at its height, and the ser- 
mons which he preached from 1868 to 1880 have seldom been ex- 
celled in theoretical excellence, in charm of style, spiritual depth, 
and immediate, far-reaching efifect. Chief among these discourses 
were the sermon preached in Savannah at the consecration of 
Bishop Beckwith of Georgia, and his sermons on "Manliness" and 
"Covctousness." On ritual questions, which divided men into parties 
within the Church, and on doctrinal differences between his own 
Church and other Christian bodies, he had clear-cut views, ajid h" 
let others know his position, but was rather eirenic than contro- 
versial in his preaching. His three pastoral letters on "Christian 
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Charity," "The Church of God," and "Revivals," were misunder- 
stood by those who forgot that they were official pronouncements for 
family government, and who were just those indifferent ones of 
whom the Bishop himself declared that they say "You are right, 
and I am right; and, though we hold contradictory views, both of 
us are right." Conscience, he held, might justify a man in holding 
a position which, nevertheless, was untenable; conscience could de- 
termine the man's position, but not the soundness of his position. 

In 1887 the Bishop's one book was published: 'The Recent Past, 
from a Southern Standpoint.' A second edition appeared six months 
later; and other editions have appeared from time to time since. 
His opinions on national, religious, and ecclesiastical subjects were 
stated frankly and unconventionally; and eloquent tributes were paid 
to those men whose lives were linked most closely with his own. 
Two years later a portion of the book was published separately under 
the title 'Guide Marks for Young Churchmen.' In 1888 his most 
noted pastoral, "The Words of Christ," was published. This pas- 
toral, in amplified form, he preached before the General Conven- 
tion in Baltimore in 1892. 

In consequence of his increasing infirmities, Bishop Wilmer con- 
sented, in 1890, to the election of a coadjutor; and on January 21, 
1891, the Rev. Henry Melville Jackson, D.D., of Richmond, Virginia, 
was consecrated Bishop-coadjutor of Alabama. This assistance, 
relieving Bishop Wilmer's body from over-exertion and his mind 
from undue anxiety, left him free for the continued use of his pen. 
The concluding years were filled with letter-writing and with the 
publishing of tracts and pamphlets. For long periods he wrote 
eight hours a day, a letter rarely remaining unanswered twenty-four 
hours. Two sermons which he worked over and published attained 
a very large circulation. Of that on "The Efficacy of Prayer," ten 
thousand copies were distributed, and an edition of four thousand 
copies of "Confession of Sin Not Profession of Religion" was sold 
in a few months. These tracts, not being copyrighted, were repub- 
lished in full in scores of religious and secular publications, and 
entered thousands of homes. 

The failing health of the Coadjutor induced the Bishop to 
return for a time to the active visitation of the diocese; but this 
could not be for long. Upon the Coadjutor's resignation the Rev. 
Robert W. Barnwell of Selma was elected coadjutor; but before he 
could be consecrated. Bishop Wilmer passed away, June 14, 1900, 
aged eighty-four years and three months. His remains rest in 
Magnolia Cemetery, Mobile. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

From 'The Recent Past.* Copyright, Thomas Whittaker, and used here by permission. 

Let us look around about us. Perhaps I should begin 
more properly with the individual, and talk to you about the 
man, his body, soul, and spirit. If I live to complete this 
letter, I may, perhaps, touch all these several points. But just 
now I feel more disposed to treat and get rid of certain mat- 
ters of a more general description, hoping that as I get nearer 
the end of life, and get more of the light that streams from 
the "Delectable Mountains," I may have more to tell you of 
that other country for which we are all boimd, and on the con- 
fines of which I know that I am now standing. Of this, more 
anon. I want now to say something about your eartMy citi- 
zenship. No man liveth to himself. He is a member of soci- 
ety, and under government. The books of history and geogra- 
phy which you may read will give you all that you need to 
know in a general way about the several continents and coun- 
tries, etc. I let all that pass, only observing that histories, as 
a general rule, are one-sided, partisan, and partial, recording 
the facts from many various and conflicting standpoints, inso- 
much that we are often compelled, with Pilate, to exclaim, 
"What is truth?" To go into this matter (at any sufficient 
length to make it profitable), I find impracticable. Let it 
suffice for me to say this much : the history of one age is pretty 
much the history of all ages ; that which hath been, is now, and 
until something, as yet unknown to history, shall intervene, will 
most likely continue to be; and there is, so far as human na- 
ture is concerned, "nothing new under the sun." 

There is one matter about which I feel especially solici- 
tous that you should be rightly informed; and that is, the po- 
litical history of your own country, and section of country. 
We have passed through, during the last twenty-five years, a 
mighty revolution. That revolution effected a mighty change 
in the character of our government and institutions. It is 
most important for you to understand the merits of that con- 
flict of ideas which convulsed the minds of the people. North 
and South, and finally culminated in a sectional war, which 
turned a million of men to ashes, and covered the whole land 
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with mourning. Even at this present moment, as I write, we 
seem to walk on molten lava, whose surface is scarcely cooled. 
Your father, who is writing these lines, was deeply and pas- 
sionately involved on the side of his State and section; ready, 
if his ministerial calling had not forbidden, to have shoul- 
dered his musket, and entered the fight. As it was, under a 
temporary access of passion, he became captain of a home- 
guard, and drilled daily, while yet rector of a church near 
Richmond, Virginia. I mention this to give you an idea of 
the intensity of the excitement. Your grand-uncle, the Rev. 
Lemuel Wilmer, who was, as he viewed it, an ardent patriot, 
wrote me after the war was over, that, when Maryland was 
invaded, he went to Washington with musket on his shoulder, 
and took his place in the trenches. He was then an old man, 
and had been rector of Port Tobacco Parish for half a century. 
I refer to this incident to show you that some of our blood 
still live up to the motto on the family coat-of-arms — "Facit 
quod suscipit." A little reflection served to cool the heat of 
my fever and turned my attention to a more legitimate sphere 
of action. Besides, I read that the "Son of man" — whose 
servant I was — "came not to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them;" and I read also, that "the servant must he as Ms lord." 
While the war lasted, I did what I could for the wounded and 
the sick, and blew the trumpet to excite men to action in the 
field ; taking as my warranty for doing this much, the permis- 
sion given to the Jewish Priesthood, "to blow the silver trum- 
pet in case of a war of invasion." You will have read, and 
will continue to read, as they are published, many histories 
of that conflict. I do not wish to so bias your minds as that 
they shall not take a calmer, and perhaps clearer, view of that 
conflict of ideas and of arms that I, from my position, could 
be expected to do. Your own views on this matter will, and 
must, depend, in great measure, upon the description of books 
that you are likely to read. Owing to the fact that the North 
does most of the publishing of books — and especially of school- 
books — you will mo§t likely at school be in a situation to im- 
bibe Northern ideas of the origin, causes, etc., of the whole 
revolution; to hear many whose names have stood high for 
learning, character, and for all that makes up true nobility, 
characterized as "rebels," "traitors," and the like; and a great. 
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though ineffectual, struggle for right and compact denounced 
as "The Great Rebellion." Well, if all this was as our enemies 
allege, I have no wish to so forestall your minds with opin- 
ions to the contrary as to close them to the entrance of the 
truth. For truth, like the King's messenger, has authority to 
enter the mind and the heart "in the name of the King." Our 
only privilege is, to inquire whether it is the King's messenger. 
To guide you in such an inquiry, and to dictate not at all, is 
the object of this writing. 



INTRUSION OF THE MILITARY POWER 

From 'The Recent Past.' 

Just after the Civil War, which reduced the State of Ala- 
bama to the condition of a military province, your grand- 
father became the object of a military order which closed the 
churches of his diocese, and subjected him to a notoriety 
which he neither desired nor anticipated. It is a long story, 
with which I will not burden these pages. You will find in 
the journals of my diocese a very full statement of the whole 
matter. You will also find a brief synoptical view in the 
"Centennial History of the Church in America." Let it 
suffice for me to say, that even at this hour, as I stand upon 
the border of time, there is not a word put down in the his- 
tory of those events which I regret or would recall. I have 
in this matter the answer of a good conscience towards God 
and man. 

I give you here the briefest outline. When the war ended, 
I found the civil government of the State subverted, her con- 
stitution abrogated, her governor deposed, and held under 
duress, her whole civil power annihilated, the drumhead the 
only tribunal of justice. 

The first practical question that pressed upon me for deci- 
sion was that relating to the use of the "Prayer for all those 
in Civil Authority," as formulated in the Book of Common 
Prayer. I looked around, and found no vestige of any such 
authority. I was under no ecclesiastical obligation to use 
the prayer as it stood in the prayerbook ; for when I was con- 
secrated a bishop, I had made a "Declaration of Conformity" 
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to the Constitution of the Church in the Confederate States. 

Some of the generals in the Federal Army were kind 
enough to step forward, and attempt to solve all my doubts 
upon the question; but they did not succeed in settling my 
difficulty. Prayer ought to be a very real and sincere thing; 
and I could not find it in my heart to send up a prayer to 
Heaven for a blessing on what had no existence, nor could I 
make up my mind to pray under dictation. But I was bound 
by a higher obligation than any which man can impose, to 
pray for our rulers of whatever sort. The fact that they 
were holding us in slavish subjection did not release us from 
that obligation. Nor did we desire any such release. The 
fact that they had abrogated all the sanctions of our former 
legislative, judicial, and executive government, only increased 
the necessity for more earnest prayers unto God that He would 
give grace to these soldiers who held us tinder the bayonet, 
to "execute justice, and maintain truth." But when it came 
to ask the Almighty to give "health, prosperity, and long life" 
to the commander-in-chief of this body of men, who had set- 
tled down upon our whole country, and when officers with 
swords at their sides came to demand it, I, for one, had no 
doubt or misgiving as to what course I should pursue. I wish 
that some of my brethren who will not consent to catholicize 
our prayers — the prayer for the President is the one uncath- 
olic spot in our regular liturgy — could have seen the neces- 
sity as I then saw it. The wording of this prayer will have 
to be changed. The troubles in this country have not ended. 
We will have to go through all the diseases incident to a na- 
tion's childhood. We will have — we have already nearly had 
— -rival Presidents-elect. It may be we shall have a President 
of Knights of Labor, with men of brawn and muscle to make 
good their pretentions. Then will come the strain ; then timid 
people will palter with the Almighty in a double sense; then 
feeble brethren, at the nod of a soldier, will wing heaven- 
ward their extorted little prayers (which are insults to heav- 
en), with protests attached to them. I have known that to 
be done, and it may happen again. 

He studies history to little purpose who does not now pro- 
vide for all the contingencies likely to arise in the course of 
events. What endless troubles came upon the people of Eng- 
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land during the usurpation of Cromwell. The loyal men of 
the realm felt bound in conscience to pray for the king; and 
the powers that were forbade it, and sent the offenders to 
prison or into exile. A state of things may exist in this 
country, when a rude soldier shall step up to the officiating 
minister, and demand to know which President of the United 
States he refers to in his prayer; and it may even happen that 
one clergyman may be praying in one church for one Presi- 
dent, and another in a neighboring church may be invoking 
long life and prosperity upon another claimant to the office. 
He has read history very superficially who does not recog- 
nize the possibility of all that I have supposed. 

Situated as I was after the war of the States, with no 
existing civil authority over me, I was virtually ordered to 
"pray for the dead" with but slight hope of any present resur- 
rection. They who. mean nothing by their prayers can easily 
pray for any thing or nothing. "Why do you curse so?" 
said an acquaintance, "you offend me by your profanity." 
"Ah, well !" was the reply, "you pray a good deal, and I curse 
a good deal, but the Lord knows that neither of us means 
anything by it." 

But this is aside. In the state of things above described, 
I issued a pastoral letter to my clergy, and told them that "the 
prayer for all those in civil authority" was out of place and 
utterly incongruous under the present state of affairs; that, 
whilst bound over to pray for our rulers, there was a manifest 
incongruity in the prayer-book form of prayer for rulers which 
made it inapplicable to our people in their thien condition ; that 
it was not a question of loyalty, but of congruity, and a ques- 
tion to be settled by none but an ecclesiastical authority. The 
clergy fell into line to a man. 

Hearing that there were troubles brewing in Mobile — I 
had refugeed in Greensborough — I went there at once. I had 
been in the city but a few hours when a servant came to my 
room, and told me that an officer had called to see me. Upon 
going to the parlor, a general of the Federal army introduced 
himself to me as ari officer on the staff of the General com- 
manding, and said that he had called by direction of said of- 
ficer, to know when I meant to use the prayer for the President 
of the United States. I told him that that was a question the 
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General had no right to ask, and that I answered no such 
questions if put in a tone of authority; that the Church had 
her sphere of action, and could not permit any intrusion. The 
officer was thrown aback, talked a good deal about the abso- 
luteness of military power, and intimated not obscurely, that 
I would have to succumb. I told him that he would see for 
himself the issue. After a considerable talk on his part — I 
preserving entire silence — ^he proposed that we should talk the 
matter over as "between man and man." I told him that I had 
no sentiment that was not open to the world, but none that 
could be extorted. He then in a very familiar way put the 
question anew under the programme of, as "between man and 
man." — "When do you think you will use the prayer-book 
prayer for the President?" 

I answered, "When you all get away from here." This 
particular prayer was for a government of the people's choice 
and affection — the loyal prayer of the Church of England, 
rather servilely continued in our liturgy. "The fact is, sir, 
that the government, as it is over us now, and impersonated in 
the President is a government for which I desire the least 
'length of life' and the 'least prosperity' that is consistent with 
the permissive will of God" ; that we did ardently pray that he 
who held these reins of absolute power might have "grace" to 
execute judgment, and to maintain truth, etc., and hoped that 
our prayers would be answered. I then said to the officer, 
"Suppose our positions reversed; suppose we had conquered 
you, and, amid all your desolation and sadness and humilia- 
tion, commanded you to fall down upon your knees, and ask 
God to grant long life, health, and prosperity to our command- 
ing officer — would you do it?" I cannot quote his reply, for 
his excitement threw him ofif his balance; and he intimated in 
strong but profane terms, that he would be — something very 
dreadful — if he would. "Well," I said, "I am not disposed 
to use your phraseology; but, if I do that thing that you come 
to order me to do — addressing the Almighty with my lips 
when my heart is not in my prayer — I run great danger of 
meeting the doom that you have hypothctically invoked upon 
your own head." He then left. 

In the course of a few days, there came out "general 
orders" shutting up all our churches, and "suspending" me 
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from all my functions. These orders were, on the part of the 
general commanding the military district, accompanied with a 
shower of bad language that could only fall with its foul savor 
on the head of him who gave vent to it. 

Meanwhile, the churches were nearly all closed, and sol- 
diers stationed at the doors to prevent entrance. Yet it is a 
great mercy that even military rule cannot entirely close our 
communications with Heaven. We worshipped in private 
houses; and I confirmed in churches which were not guarded 
by soldiers, issued Pastorals, etc., much to the indignation of 
the general who had suspended me from my functions. 

After a while, the Council of the Church in the Confeder- 
ate States held its regular triennial session at Augusta, Ga. 
There the whole question of "the prayer of those in author- 
ity" was settled by the adoption of the old form in the Pray- 
er-Book. Coupled with this action, however, was a "resolu- 
tion" that each bishop should exercise his own discretion as to 
the time for its introduction. Upon this modification, I had 
absolutely insisted. 

By this action of the Council it was competent for me at 
once to order the use of the prayer ; but as the military intru- 
sion still existed, I delayed the matter until the order should 
be withdrawn. It went hard with the General to do it ; but he 
was compelled by a higher power, and poured out his wrath 
in language that could only defile the lips from which it issued. 

If I cannot say with the Apostle, "I have after the manner 
of men, fought with beasts at Ephesus," I can truly say that 
there was poured upon my head a very flood of abuse and ob- 
loquy. I received it in all complacency. I do not know wheth- 
er I most enjoy the plaudits of my friends or the abuse of my 
unfriends. It is grateful "laudari a laudato viro." The abuse 
of some men is a crown of glory. 

Now, I have made a long story very short. The whole 
narration might orove wearisome. 
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UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 

From 'The Recent Past.' 

There was a book, written by Mrs. Stowe — a sister of the 
celebrated Henry Ward Beecher — which had an immense cir- 
culation, and exerted a powerful influence. It was a work of 
fiction, entitled 'Uncle Tom's Cabin.' It was written with con- 
siderable ability, and was, in some respects, a most attractive 
and thrilling narrative. It collected together many incidents 
illustrative of the cruelty with which slaves were said to be 
treated in the South. They may have been true, or not true. 
You can find similar incidents in all the relations of life, in all 
ages, and among all people. Yet — strange to say — the book, 
if carefully analyzed, speaks volumes in favor of that which it 
was written to condemn. It was, essentially, a specimen of 
feminine logic; but let me explain. Shortly after the war I 
was in New York, and met with an old acquaintance. The 
conversation turned upon domestic slavery. I asked him how 
it was that the Northern mind had become so thoroughly abol- 
itionized; telling him, that when I was a youth, pursuing my 
studies at old Yale, the abolitionists were few in number, and 
not of much social standing. He replied, that, in his judg- 
ment, 'Uncle Tom's 'Cabin' — the book above referred to — had 
as much to do with the growth of a bitter feeling against slav- 
ery as any other agency, and asked me if I had ever read the 
book. "Of course I have," said I : "we all read it, and in some 
respects admire it — chiefly, its powers as a work of fiction. 
If it pretends to describe slavery as it generally existed, it is 
pretty much a work of falsehood." "But yet," I continued to 
say, "very few have ever pondered that book, and extracted 
its truest and deepest meaning." — "As how?" said he. "In 
this way," I answered. "Tell me who was the most striking 
character in that book for honesty, fidelity, and piety ?" — Why, 
'Uncle Tom,' of course," he said — "one of the finest characters 
I ever read of!" — "Yes," I said, "he was; but who was Uncle 
Tom ? Was he not a slave ? and does not the book go to show, 
that, if you want to find the best specimen of honesty and 
piety among servants, you must seek him among the slaves. 
Africa did not produce him, does not now produce him. We 
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think that domestic slavery tended to the production of just 
such a character; fostering the instinct of obedience, from 
which spring reverence and faith. Be this as it may, I can 
say this much without contradiction — that, according to Mrs. 
Stowe's book, slavery is not incompatible with the highest de- 
velopment of honesty and piety in the slave." He pondered 
my remark for a moment, and said, "Of course, I must admit 
that much; it is so written in the book."' — "Well, again," said 
I, "who was the most attractive character in the book?" — 
"Eva," he said, "one of the most lovely of her sex, gentle and 
refined — a beautiful character indeed." — "Who was Eva? was 
she not a slaveholder?" — "Yes, she was." — "Then," I re- 
plied, "in so far forth as that book is concerned, if you want 
to find a specimen of a peculiarly gentle and refined young 
woman" (Eva was the young lady of the house in which Uncle 
Tom served), "you must seek for her among slaveholders. 
We have an idea that the relation between those two parties — 
the young mistress and the old servant — tended naturally to 
the production of the qualities described in them both. At 
any rate, you must admit, that, according to Mrs. Stowe, re- 
finement in the woman is not incompatible with the position 
of ownership in slaves." — "Yes," he said, "I cannot but admit 
that much; it is so set down in Mrs. Stowe's book." — "And 
now, once more," I continued, "who was the worst character in 
the book?"^ — "Why, Legree," he answered — "a vile and 
cruel man." — Who was Legree? was he not a Northern man 
who came South, trafficked in slaves, and maltreated them?" 
— "That is all so," he answered. I then wound up the con- 
versation by saying to my friend, "Then, the gist of the book 
is this: if you want a good, honest, and religious servant, seek 
•him among the slaves — find an Uncle Tom; if you want to 
see a glorious specimen of womanly loveliness, seek her among 
the slaveholders — find an Eva: and keep every Down-Easter 
from having any power over the poor creatures. Mrs. Stowe's 
book must be held responsible for this conclusion." A pro- 
found silence ensued, and a profound silence should reign for 
a while among the chatterers on this subject. For all that 
was beautiful in that condition of society has passed away. 
And there was something beautiful in the relation between the 
parties — especially in the care taken of the young and the old. 
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Beautiful and just and benignant was the patriarchal condi- 
tion of slavery in the "Old Dominion." All gone, or going — 
the honest and loving-hearted Uncle Tom, the lovable Eva; 
fast going — the faithful old mammy, the decent and comely 
maid-servant, reverence, obedience, faithful service, and Uncle 
Tom piety — all vanishing into space; and what have we in- 
stead? Conflicts of races, animosity and distrust, jealousy of 
capital, suffrage without sense, religion without morals, ser- 
vice without reverence — Gog and Magog — the old war be- 
tween oppressive capital and discontented labor — he that runs 
may read ! I say this, without fear of just contradiction, that 
slavery, as it existed in my time, in the State of Virginia — I 
say Virginia, for I was born and reared in that State — pre- 
sented the justest and fairest condition of society that I have 
ever seen or read of. The same was true, I doubt not, in 
other Southern States. Compare the condition of the slave 
laborer with that of any class of people in similar employment 
in other lands. Read of the condition of the manufacturing 
and laboring classes anywhere. The condition of the slave 
in the Old Dominion showed a larger remuneration for labor, 
and a kinder treatment, with a comfortable provision for old 
age. Alas ! poor old black man now ! I think I can say, with 
entire truth, that the large majority of slaves at Christmas Eve 
were well housed, well fed, well clothed, with something extra 
in the pocket. There were exceptions, of course, but inap- 
preciable in a large view. Where is the parallel, in any coun- 
try, among white laborers of same condition? 

But when the issues of the war emancipated the black, and 
Republicanism clothed him with the rights of American citi- 
zenship, including that of suffrage, the South handed over to 
the country millions of people of African descent, prepared, 
in the judgment of a majority of the people of this country, 
to exercise the duties and enjoy the privileges of said citizen- 
ship. These were the "down-trodden slaves," so-called! 
What Christian mission has ever accomplished the same re- 
sult on the coast of Africa? How is it with the Indians? If 
there be any truth in the coming histories of this country, 
such facts as these will not long be silent, but will speak in 
tones most eloquent of the benignant and civilizing power of 
domestic slavery. My heart warms even now as I recall the 
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past, and there come up before me the memories of my child- 
hood and early manhood; of the dear old mammy who took 
me into her arms, and made me sit in her lap, and eat of the 
buttermilk and the ash cake with apples in it, which with lov- 
ing hands she had made ready for "young master" when he 
came back from college. You, my children, who shall spend 
your lives in the Southern States, and shall take part in the 
effort to adjust the social and domestic life to this new order 
of things, will some day, I fear, be forced to appreciate what 
I have said of the past, and anticipate for the future. As 
yet, while I write these lines, we have some few of the old 
folks left. They have all of our love and respect. These have 
not yet learned to look distrustfully upon the friends of their 
childhood. Fond memories still bind them to their white 
friends. As to the young fry, who are not taught reverence 
and subordination, what is their destiny? I shudder to think 
of it. I hope that I may be mistaken. God knows that I am 
doing all in my power to avert the impending danger. But 
what can you hope for in the large, from a people, who, by 
their own confession, know little of the virtues of chastity 
and honesty? Would they come under the influence of a re- 
ligion which makes "things which are true," "things which are 
honest," "things which are just," the foundation of their re- 
ligious character, then we might hope to see a superstructure 
of "those things which are lovely and of good report." 

But, alas ! thrown off to themselves^ — especially in our rural 
districts, where they outnumber the whites — their religion oft 
becomes a caricature, not far short of the Fetichism of their 
native Africa. 

The Church could help them, and is now putting forth 
more energy on their behalf ; but alas ! they cling to their own 
devices, and will have none of her ways. 

We read and hear — usque ad nauseam — of the brutalizing 
and debasing effect of slavery upon the character of this peo- 
ple. All their degradation is referred to this relationship. 
Orators and pamphleteers expatiate upon the theme, until 
some people actually begin to believe there is something in it. 
But whence and when, and through what period of time, came 
their present comparative advancement ? It was not in Africa, 
nor from Africa, that the influence came which elevated him 
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from the savage state. The white man goes to Africa, and 
has to write out a language for the natives. As a people, they 
have little inventive power. They seem to make slow, if any, 
advancement in their native land. Even under civilizing in- 
fluence in their own country, they develop slowly and doubt- 
fully. Yet, under the auspices of servitude in the Southern 
States, millions have been raised to American citizenship, 
which is denied to the ever-free Indian. If they were not 
fitted for it, what a shame to have given them power to domin- 
ate the white race, as they did in some localities! If they were 
so fitted, what a tribute to the elevated influences of Southern 
slavery ! 

And their citizenship was accomplished by a vote of a 
majority of the people of the United States ! 

I say nothing in vindication of slavery in its origin. It 
was a foul wrong, shared alike by North and South, and to 
be repented of by both sections with works meet for repent- 
ance. It was a foul wrong to sell Joseph into Egypt, and 
afterwards to enslave his descendents there. Yet out of this 
wrong the wonder-working providence of God wrought good 
unto Israel. So may it be in the case of Africa in America! 
I say nothing regretfully of the fact — not the manner — of the 
negro's emancipation. I am doing, as I have always done, all 
in my power to help him in every manner. I am alike a debtor 
to the bond and the free. But I do maintain, and that with- 
out fear of reasonable contradiction, that the negro's present 
civilized condition and capability is due to this cause — that he 
was brought closely into relations with the white men — and 
the best white men — in his state of servitude. The closer the 
relation — as in the family — the more marked the advancement ! 
Here is a fact which should be deeply pondered by those who 
love and seek the truth; viz., that the slaveholding population 
of the Southern States were, for the most part, men of stand- 
ing and culture, imbued oftentimes with a chivalry of spirit 
which forbade unkindness to the slave who lived under his 
roof, who ate of his bread, and hearkened unto his voice. A 
true Southern man will not be unjust to his dog. 
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LOUISE MANLY 

fr* O Augusta Evans Wilson belongs the rare distinction of a literary 
-*- activity of fifty years, with no diminution but even an increase of 
power and skill in her latest works. She was born May 8, 1835, in 
Columbus, Georgia. From her parents she inherited great gifts, intel- 
lect, refinement, and a lovely disposition, her mother, Sarah Howard, 
a member of one of Georgia's most distinguished families, being uni- 
versally beloved. As a child and young girl, Augusta Evans was deli- 
cate ; and, unable to bear the confinement of school, she was taught by 
her mother, who wisely led her inclination for omnivorous reading 
into safe and healthful paths. 

In 1845 ^•■- Evans removed to Texas, and for four years resided 
at San Antonio. This was near the close of the Mexican War; and 
the stirring events of that period made a deep impression upon the 
receptive mind of the child, whose strong and vivid imagination seized 
its varied pictures and reproduced them in the first work of her pen, 
'Inez: a Tale of the Alamo.' It was written in Mobile, where her 
father, returning east in 1849, had settled, and was presented to him 
as a Christmas gift by his fifteen-year-old daughter. Harper and 
Brothers published it in 1855. 

Four years of reading and study developed her second novel, 
'Beulah,' of which she says : " 'Beulah' reflects to some extent the 
struggle between doubt and faith through which I passed in early life ; 
and although many philosophic problems remain unsolved, my belief 
in the religion taught by Jesus Christ is implicit and unalterable." 

Miss Evans went herself to New York to negotiate for the publi- 
cation of 'Beulah.' She applied to Mr. J. C. Derby, of Derby and 
Jackson, telling him frankly that 'Inez' had not sold well, and that the 
Appletons had refused this new novel, adding, "I was dissatisfied with 
the first and was not discouraged by its reception. I believe, however, 
that I now have written something that will be read if I can find a 
publisher for it." 

Mr. Derby submitted the manuscript to his own family, who ap- 
proved it unanimously; and it was brought out in 1859. Its success 
was immediate and extraordinary, setting its author as "a new star 
suddenly appearing in American literature." Among the first orders 
was one for one thousand copies from the firm which had refused it. 
5841 
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The clouds that had long been gathering now burst over the coun- 
try in the tragic war between the States. The heart and sympathies 
of Augusta Evans were naturally with her people. In her own words : 
"The sole enthusiasm of my life was born, lived, and perished in the 
eventful four years of the Confederacy. Those solemn, anxious, tor- 
turing, yet holy, four years of tears, prayers, vigils beside hospital 
cots, of nights passed on my knees in prayer for dear ones in battle 
line ; those few vivid, terrible years constitute for me the most sacredly 
sacrificial portion of my life." 

Her genius evolved from these trying times its third work, 'Maca- 
ria : or, Altars of Sacrifice.' It was published at Richmond, Virginia, 
1863, by West and Johnson, bearing the copyright of "The Confeder- 
ate States of America," and was printed on coarse yellow paper, the 
best that could then be procured in the South. Dedicated "To the 
Brave Soldiers of the Southern Army," it was of course widely read 
among them; and at a terrible battle in Virginia a copy of it saved 
the life of a soldier. Being suddenly called into action while reading 
it, he thrust it into his breast pocket. When the battle was over, a 
bullet, which unarrested would have entered his heart, was found em- 
bedded in its leaves. 

Despite a rigid blockade and the vigilance of Federal ofBcers, who 
burned as "contraband and dangerous" all copies they could secure, 
'Macaria' was carried to New York and was about to be published by 
parties who intended to "confiscate rebel property" and pay nothing 
for copyright. But Miss Evans had sent, by a blockade runner, a copy 
of the book to Mr. Derby, who at once made arrangements to issue 
it. Hearing, however, of the scheme above mentioned, he arranged 
that a royalty shovld be paid ; so that when the war was over, he held 
in trust a handssottie sum for the author; and to her delight and 
grateful surprise, when she went again to New York with the manu- 
script of 'St. Elmo,' she found this godsend in the hands of her loyal 
friend. To him she dedicated the new book, "in grateful memory of 
many years of kind and faithful friendship." 

'St. Elmo,' "the most praised, best abused novel ever written," came 
out in 1866 from the press of G. W. Carleton, who with his succes- 
sors, the G. W. Dillingham Company, thenceforward published all her 
books. Its success was immediate and widespread. Near Chat- 
tanooga stands now a village called St. Elmo; and other towns, 
as well as hotels, steamboats, and country-seats, were named in its 
honor. It is, without doubt, the best known and most popular of all 
her novels, the publishers issuing it alone in a magnificent edition de 
luxe. 

A striking fact about 'St. Elmo' is that, though written just after 
the war, it has not a word, not an echo of that strenuous and troubled 
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era. With rare self-control and a sense born of high wisdom, she 
lifts herself and her readers out of the overwhelming seas around them 
and places them in a region of peace and prosperity, to which only 
the most sanguine hope then beckoned the stricken inhabitants of the 
South. 

The returns from her books now accomplished the darling desire 
of her heart, which was to free her father from the burdens of care 
and financial embarrassment that war had laid upon him, in common 
with all fathers of the South. 

On December 2, 1868, Miss Evans was married to Colonel L M. 
Wilson, an honored and prominent citizen of Mobile. At their beau- 
tiful suburban residence, "Ashland," about three miles west of the city, 
our author's love of home, flowers, and country life found full scope 
for activity and enjoyment. The place consisted of forty acres, with a 
white dwelling of spacious rooms, and broad halls and galleries. 
Around the house were hot-houses and gardens where, under Mrs. 
Wilson's personal care, flourished, in great beauty and profusion, 
azaleas, camellia japonicas, geraniums, begonias, roses, ferns, and 
other plants, native and exotic. Handsome trees shaded the wide 
grounds, and beyond were seen flocks of milk-white poultry and still 
further the orchards, pastures, and fields, where Colonel Wilson in- 
dulged his fancy for fine stock. 

Mrs. Wilson's mornings were given to housekeeping and her flow- 
ers; then came correspondence, reading, and study, until three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when Colonel Wilson came home from his city office 
and her desk was closed for the day. Once a week the house was 
thrown open to friends and guests. Mrs. Wilson was simple and un- 
affected in her conversation; it did not soar above the heads of her 
guests as might be suspected from the learning displayed in her novels ; 
and she was as much interested in the simple topics of every-day life 
as in philosophy, science, literature, or politics. 

'Vashti ; or. Until Death Us Do Part,' was published in 1869, with 
the inscription, "To the Honored Memory of my Beloved Father, 
whose death has retarded the completion of a work which, in the be- 
ginning, was blessed with his approval, I reverently dedicate this 
book." 

At her husband's request, Mrs. Wilson now rested for some years 
from arduous literary labors; and it was not until 1875 that Tnfelice' 
appeared, dedicated to her husband and her mother. Twelve years 
later came 'At the Mercy of Tiberius,' which she considered her best 
work. 

It was always her custom to study thoroughly every subject that 
she introduced into her books; and in the case of this novel she in- 
vestigated for several years the subject of electricity and collected 
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eight well-authenticated acounts of electric photography, among them 
four instances of human faces photographed by lightning on window 
panes, which she uses with such telling effect. 

She always had her plot completely in mind before beginning to 
write, so that she could write the last chapter as readily as the first; 
she revised frequently, working carefully and slowly, and her finished 
manuscript was free from erasure and correction. 

In 1891 Mrs. Wilson lost her husband, after an ideally happy 
married life of twenty-three years. Grief and loneliness were accentu- 
ated by ill-health ; and she gave up the lovely country home and bought 
a house on Government Street in Mobile, near her sister and also 
adjacent to Colonel Wilson's grandchildren. There, with her devoted 
brother, Mr. John Howard Evans, she resided in comparative seclu- 
sion, her main outside activity being in the field of charity. 

To the astonishment of the reading world, after a silence of fifteen 
years, at a period of life when most minds have lost creative vigor, 
and when calm and ease have settled upon seething ambition — especial- 
ly after accomplishments which seemed "enough for life and for 
glory" — Mrs. Wilson produced, in 1902, another work entitled 'A 
Speckled Bird,' with the graceful dedication, "To my kind readers, 
known and unknown, who have desired and asked me to write again, 
these pages are offered in grateful recognition of very loyal friend- 
ship during many years." 

In thi§ novel our author ventures for the first time since 'Macaria,' 
into the field of the actual, and places her heroine of both Northern 
and Southern blood, in the period following the war between the 
States, well epitomizing her position in social life by the title taken 
from a verse in Jeremiah : "As a speckled bird, the birds round about 
are against her." 

Five years later came a novelette, 'Devota,' dedicated to her 
brother, John Howard Evans; though of only one hundred and 
twenty-two short pages, it is a crystal ball ensphering the many- 
sided and multi-colored life of to-day. 

What is it in Mrs. Wilson's works that has caused them to out- 
live the years and the changes of taste in the almost two generations 
since she began writing? It is usually said to be her sincerity of 
purpose, the high moral tone of her novels, and their lessons against 
certain prevalent evils. All this is eminently true ; but the same may 
be said of other writers of the last half -century whose works do not 
command the high regard in which Mrs. Wilson's novels stand. 

Perhaps their first excellence, besides those already mentioned, 
is the great amount of work shown in them. An immense range of 
reading is evident, and an accurate if not profound study of many 
recondite subjects of both ancient and modern times. History, geog- 
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raphy, belles-lettres, philosophy, the mythology and religion of all 
countries, politics, abuses in church and society, questions of the day — 
such as the craze of aestheticism, spiritualism. Buddhism, Theosophy, 
woman's suffrage, socialism, polar exploration — all are invoked to 
render tribute to her genius. Such learning has its charm for the 
scholar and its incentive to study for the young and unlearned. It 
is easy to cry "pedant"; but our author has no desire merely to dis- 
play erudition; her viewpoint is well given in 'St. Elmo.' And this 
exuberance of learning is toned down in her later works. Especially 
in the matter of quotations is there a noticeable change, showing 
that she has kept in sympathy with the literary tastes of the passing 
years. 

Another important gift is a strong and effective style. It is not 
sketchy, mere outlines and crude suggestions; it gives the complete 
glowing picture for those who cannot paint themselves. 

The figures, though sometimes far-fetched, are invariably true to 
high and noble spiritual realities, as witness, this from a much-de- 
rided passage in 'St. Elmo.' 

"St. Elmo. — Life is but a huge, mellow, golden Osher that mock- 
ingly sifts its bitter dust upon our eager lips. Ah ! truly, on trouve 
au fond de tout le vide et le neant! 

"Edna. — Mr. Murray, if you insist upon your bitter Osher simile, 
why shut your eyes to the palpable analogy suggested? Naturalists 
assert that the Solanum, or apple of Sodom, contains in its normal 
state neither dust nor ashes, unless it is punctured by an insect (the 
Tenthredo), which converts the whole of the inside into dust, leaving 
nothing but the rind entire, without any loss of color. Human life 
is as fair and tempting as the fruit of "Ain Jidy," till stung and 
poisoned by the Tenthredo of sin." 

A sincere love and keen observation of nature are shown in her 
descriptions of its varied forms — the seasons, the sky, the flowers, 
the birds, the waters, whether of babbling brook or mighty ocean. 
They are, to the nature-lover, delightfully accurate. 

A third and the greatest excellence — that without which all writers 
must fail — is the faculty of seising into life, to use the figure of 
Goethe. Her characters are human, the scenes and events, the sor- 
rows and joys are such as may be seen and felt in real life. Even 
the learned, self-willed young heroine, wise beyond her years, often 
criticized as unnatural and absurd, is found in real life. The type 
was more striking twenty-five years ago than now, since women's 
colleges and clubs have put the shibboleth of learning upon all wo- 
men's lips. 

Pervading all her works is Mrs, Wilson's noble sincerity. She 
teaches the root-truths, the eternal truths, which persist through 
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all the changing forms of life and society, and which must be im- 
pressed again and again on each rising generation. Her whole 
thought and learning are pressed fearlessly into service to render 
virtue attractive and vice disgusting. In her own words, she has 
never drifted with popular currents of opinion, but, on the contrary, 
has fought her way upstream to what she considered sources of truth, 
regardless of adverse criticism; and she tasted her exceeding great 
reward in the knowledge of the good her works have accomplished. 
Letters came to her from many lands, telling of the interest and ad- 
miration her works excited, of souls reclaimed from vice and infi- 
delity, and notably of the young incited to higher ideals and ambi- 
tions. 

What more can the greatest genius do ? 

Mrs. Wilson died, at her Southern home, in May, 1909. 
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STRUGGLE BETWEEN DOUBT AND FAITH 

From 'Beulah.' Copyright, G. W. Dillingham Company, and used here by permission 

of the publishers, 

. . . He looked at her searchingly, and observing unshed tears 
in her eyes said in a kinder tone than he had yet employed : 

"Beulah, what do you want?" 

"Something that I almost despair of obtaining." 

"Child, you are wasting your strength and energies in a 
fruitless undertaking. Already you have grown thin and hol- 
low-eyed; your accustomed contented, cheerful spirit, is de- 
serting you. Your self-appointed task is a hopeless one; ut- 
terly hopeless !" 

"I will not believe it," said she, firmly. 

"Very well; some day you will be convinced that you are 
not infallible." He smiled grimly, and busied himself with 
his flowers. 

" Sir, you could help me, if you would." She clasped her 
hands over his arm, and fixed her eyes on his countenance, 
with all the confidence and dependence of other days. 

"Did I ever refuse you anything you asked?" said he, look- 
ing down at the little hands on his arm, and at the pale, 
anxious face, with its deep troubled eyes. 

"No! and it is precisely for that reason that I ask assistance 
from you now." 

"I suppose you are reduced to the last necessity. What 
has become of your pride, Beulah?" 

"It is all here, in my heart, sir, thundering to me to walk 
out and leave you, since you are so unlike yourself." He 
looked stern, and indescribably sad. She glanced up an in- 
stant at his fascinating eyes, and then laying her head down 
on his arm, as she used to do in childhood, said resolutely: 

"Oh, sir! you must aid me. Whom have I to advise me 
but you?" 

"My advice has about as much weight with you as Char- 
on's would, could he utter it. I am an admirable counsellor, 
only so long as my opinions harmonize with the dictates of 
your own will. How am I to aid you? I went, at twelve 
o'clock last night, to see a dying man, and passing along the 
street, saw a light burning from your window. Two hours 
later, as I returned, it glimmered there still. Why were you 
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up? Beulah, what is the matter with you? Has your last 
treatise on the 'Origin of Ideas' run away with those of its 
author, and landed you both in a region of vagaries? Re- 
member, I warned you." 

"Something worse, sir." 

"Perhaps German metaphysics have stranded you on the 
bleak, bald cliffs of Pyrrhonism?" 

"Sir, it seems to me there is a great deal of unmerited 
odium laid upon the innocent shoulders of German metaphy- 
sics. People declaim against the science metaphysics, as if it 
were the disease itself, whereas it is the remedy. Metaphysics 
do not originate the trouble; their very existence proves the 
priority of the disease which they attempt to relieve — — " 

"Decidedly a homeopathic remedy," interrupted her guard- 
ian, smiling. 

"But, sir, the questions which disturb my mind are older 
than my acquaintance with so-called philosophic works. They 
have troubled me from childhood." 

"Nevertheless, I warned you not to explore my library," 
said he, with a touch of sorrow in his voice. 

"How, then, can you habitually read books which you are 
unwilling to put into my hands?" 

"To me all creeds and systems are alike null. With you, 
Beulah, it was once very different." 

"Once! yes, once!" She shuddered at the wild waste into 
which she had strayed. 

"What are the questions that have so long disturbed you?" 

"Questions, sir, which all my life, have been printed on 
evening sun-flushed clouds, on rosy sea shells, on pale, sweet, 
delicate blossoms, and which I have unavailingly sought to 
answer for myself. There are mysteries in physics, morals 
and metaphysics, that have wooed me on to an investigation; 
but the further I wander, deeper grows the darkness. Alone, 
and unaided, I have been forced to brave these doubts ; I have 
studied, and read and thought. Cloudy symbolisms mock me 
on every side; and the more earnestly I strive to overtake 
truth, the tighter grow my gyves. Now, sir, you are much 
older; you have scaled the dizzy heights of science, and care- 
fully explored the mines of philosophy; and if human learn- 
ing will avail, then you can help me. It is impossible for you 
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to have lived and studied so long without arriving at some 
conclusion relative to these vexing questions of this and every 
other age. I want to know whether I have ever lived before ; 
whether there is not an anterior life of my soul, of which I 
get occasional glimpses, and the memory of which haunts and 
disquiets me. This doubt has not been engendered by casual 
allusions to Plato's reminiscence theory; before I knew there 
was such a doctrine in existence, I have sat by your study 
fire, pondering some strange coincidences, for which I could 
not account. It seemed an indistinct outgoing into the far 
past; a dim recollection of scenes and ideas, older than the 
aggregate of my birth-days; now a flickering light, then all 
darkness; no clew; all shrouded in the mystery of voiceless 
ages. I tried to explain these psychological phenomena by 
the theory of association of ideas, but they eluded an analysis ; 
there was no chain along which memory could pass. They 
were like ignes fatui, flashing up from dank caverns, and 
dying out while I looked upon them. As I grew older, I 
found strange confirmation in those curious passages of Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, and continually I propound to my soul 
these questions: If you are immortal, and will exist through 
endless ages, have you not existed from the beginning of 
time? Immortality knows neither commencement nor end- 
ing. If so, whither shall I go, when this material frame- 
work is dissolved to make other frame-works, to a final rest? 
or shall the I, the me, the soul, lose its former identity ? Am 
I a minute constituent of the all-diffused, all-pervading Spirit, 
a breath of the Infinite Essence one day to be divested of my 
individuality? or is God an awful, gigantic, immutable, iso- 
lated Personality? If so, what medium of communication is 
afforded? Can the spiritual commune with matter? Can the 
material take cognizance of the purely spiritual and divine? 
Oh, sir ! I know that you do not accept the holy men of Gali- 
lee as His deputed oracles. Tell me where you find surer 
prophets! Only show me the truth — the eternal truth, and 
I would give my life for it ! Sir, how can you smile at such 
questions as these; questions involving the soul's destiny? 
One might fancy you a second Parrhasius." 

She drew back a step or two, and regarded him anxiously, 
nay pleadingly, as though he held the key to the Temple of 
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Truth, and would not suffer her to pass the portal. A sarcas- 
tic smile lighted his cold face, as he answered: 

"There is more truth in your metaphor than you imagined; 
a la Parrhasius, I do see you, a tortured Prometheus, chained 
by links of your own forging to the Caucasus of Atheism. 
But listen to " 

"No, no; not that! not Atheism! God save me from that 
deepest, blackest gulf !" She shuddered, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

"Beulah, you alone must settle these questions with your 
own soul ; my solutions would not satisfy you. For thousands 
of years they have been propounded, and yet no answer comes 
down on the 'cloudy wings of centuries.' Each must solve 
to suit his or her peculiar conformation of mind. My child, 
if I could aid you, I would gladly do so; but I am no Swe- 
denborg, to whom the arcana of the universe have been re- 
vealed." 

"Still, after a fashion, you have solved these problems; 
may I not know what your faith is?" said she, earnestly. 

"Child, I have no faith! I know that I exist; that a 
beautiful universe surrounds me, and I am conscious of a 
multitude of conflicting emotions; but, like Launcelot Smith, 
I doubt whether I am to 'pick and choose myself out of my- 
self.' Further than this, I would assure you of nothing. I 
stand on the everlasting basis of all skepticism, 'there is no 
criterion of truth,' all must be but subjectively, relatively 
true," 
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TEACHER AND PUPIL 

From 'St. Elmo.' Copyright, G. W. Dillingham Company, and used here by 
permission of the publishers. 

. . . Drawing Edna to a seat beside him on the sofa, Mr. 
Hammond said: 

"Mrs. Murray has intrusted your education entirely to 
me; but before I decide positively what books you will re- 
quire I should like to know what particular branches of study 
you love best. Do you feel disposed to take up Latin ?" 

"Yes, sir— and— " 

"Well, go on, my dear. Do not hesitate to speak freely." 

"If you please, sir, I should like to study Greek also." 

"Oh, nonsense, Edna! women never have any use for 
Greek; it would only be a waste of your time," interrupted 
Mrs. Murray. 

Mr. Hammond smiled and shook his head. 

"Why do you wish to study Greek? You will scarcely 
be called upon to teach it." 

"I should not think that I was well or thoroughly edu- 
cated if I did not understand Greek and Latin; and besides 
I want to read what Solon and Pericles and Demosthenes 
wrote in their own language." 

"Why, what do you know about those men?" 

"Only what Plutarch says." 

"What kind of books do you read with most pleasure?" 

"History and travels." 

"Are you fond of arithmetic?" 

"No, sir." 

"But as a teacher you will have much more use for math- 
ematics than for Greek." 

"I should think that, with all my life before me, I might 
study both; and even if I should have no use for it, it would 
do me no harm to understand it. Knowledge is never in the 
way, is it?" 

"Certainly not half so often as ignorance. Very well; 
you shall learn Greek as fast as you please. I should like 
to hear you read something. Here is Goldsmith's 'Deserted 
Village'; suppose you try a few lines; begin here at 'Sweet 
was the sound,' " 
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She read aloud the passage designated, and as he ex- 
pressed himself satisfied, and took the book from her hand, 
Mrs. Murray said: 

"I think the child is as inveterate a bookworm as I ever 
knew ; but for heaven's sake, Mr. Hammond, do not make her 
a blue-stocking." 

"Ellen, did you ever see a genuine blue-stocking?" 

"I am happy to be able to say that I never was so unfor- 
tunate!" 

"You consider yourself lucky then, in not having known 
De Stael, Hannah More, Charlotte Bronte, and Mrs. Brown- 
ing?" 

"To be consistent, of course, I must answer yes ; but you 
know we women are never supposed to understand that term, 
much less possess the jewel itself; and besides, sir, you take 
undue advantage of me, for the women you mention were 
truly great geniuses. I was not objecting to genius in women." 

"Without those auxiliaries and adjuncts which you de- 
precate so earnestly, would their native genius ever have dis- 
tinguished them, or charmed and benefited the world? Bril- 
liant success makes blue-stockings autocratic, and the world 
flatters and crowns them ; but unsuccessful aspirants are stran- 
gled with an offensive sobriquet, than which it were better 
that they had mill-stones tied about their necks. After all, 
Ellen, it is rather ludicrous, and seems very unfair, that the 
whole class of literary ladies should be sneered at on account 
of the color of Stillingfleet's stockings, eighty years ago." 

"If you please, sir, I should like to know the meaning of 
'blue-stocking'?" said Edna. 

"You are in a fair way to understand it if you study 
Greek," answered Mrs. Murray, laughing at the puzzled ex- 
pression of the child's countenance. 

Mr. Hammond smiled, and replied: 

"A 'blue-stocking,' my dear, is generally supposed to be 
a lady, neither young, pleasant, nor pretty (and in most in- 
stances unmarried) ; who is unamiable, ungraceful, and un- 
tidy; ignorant of all domestic accomplishments and truly 
feminine acquirements, and ambitious of appearing very 
learned ; a woman whose fingers are more frequently adorned 
with ink-spots than thimble ; who holds housekeeping in detes- 
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tation, and talks loudly about politics, science, and philosophy ; 
who is ugly, and learned, and cross; whose hair is never 
smooth and whose ruffles are never fluted. Is that a correct 
likeness, Ellen?" 

"As good as one of Brady's photographs. Take warning, 
Edna." 

"The title of 'blue-stocking,' " continued the pastor, "orig- 
inated in a jest many, many years ago, when a circle of very 
brilliant, witty, and elegant ladies in London met at the house 
of Mrs. Vesey, to listen to and take part in the conversation 
of some of the most gifted and learned men England has ever 
produced. One of those gentlemen, Stillingfleet, who always 
wore blue stockings, was so exceedingly agreeable and in- 
structive, that when he chanced to be absent the company 
declared the party was a failure without 'the blue stockings,' 
as he was familiarly called. A Frenchman who heard of the 
circumstance, gave to these conversational gatherings the 
name of bos bleu, which means blue stocking; and hence, you 
see, that in popular acceptation, I mean in public opinion, the 
humorous title, which was given in compliment to a very 
charming gentleman, is now supposed to belong to very tire- 
some, pedantic, and disagreeable ladies. Do you under- 
stand the matter now?" 

"I do not quite understand why ladies have not as good a 
right to be learned and wise as gentlemen." 

"To satisfy you on that point would involve more his- 
torical discussion than we have time for this morning; some 
day we will look into the past and find a solution of the ques- 
tion. Meanwhile you may study as hard as you please, and 
remember, my dear, that where one woman is considered a 
blue-stocking, and tiresomely learned, twenty are more tire- 
some still because they know nothing. I will obtain all the 
books you need, and hereafter you must come to me every 
morning at nine o'clock. When the weather is good, you can 
easily walk over from Mrs. Murray's." 

As they drove homeward, Edna asked: 

"Has Mr. Hammond a family?" 

"No; he lost his family years ago. But why do you ask 
that question?" 
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"I saw no lady, and I wondered who kept the house in such 
nice order." 

"He has a very faithful servant who attends to his house- 
hold affairs. In your intercourse with Mr. Hammond be 
careful not to allude to his domestic afflictions." 

Mrs. Murray looked earnestly, searchingly at the girl, as if 

striving to fathom her thoughts ; then throwing her head back 

with the haughty air which Edna had remarked in St. Elmo, 

she compressed her lips, lowered her veil, and remained silent 

and abstracted until they reached home. 

****** 

The comprehensive and very thorough curriculum of 
studies now eagerly commenced by Edna, and along which 
she was gently and skilfully guided by the kind hand of her 
teacher, furnished the mental aliment for which she hungered, 
gave constant and judicious exercise to her active intellect, 
and induced her to visit the quiet parsonage library as assidu- 
ously as did Horace, Valgius, and Virgil the gardens on the 
Esquiline where Maecenas held his literary assize. Instead of 
skimming a few text-books that cram the brain with unwieldy 
scientific technicalities and pompous philosophic terminology, 
her range of thought and study gradually stretched out into a 
broader, grander cycle, embracing, as she grew older, the ap- 
plication of those great principles that underlie modem sci- 
ence and crop out in ever-varying phenomena and empirical 
classifications. Edna's tutor seemed impressed with the fallacy 
of the popular system of acquiring one branch of learning 
at a time, locking it away as in drawers of rubbish, never to 
be opened, where it moulders in shapeless confusion till swept 
out ultimately to make room for more recent scientific in- 
voices. Thus in lieu of the educational plan of "finishing 
natural philosophy and chemistry this session, and geology and 
astronomy next term, and taking up moral science and criti- 
cism the year we graduate," Mr. Hammond allowed his pupil 
to finish and lay aside none of her studies ; but sought to im- 
press upon her the great value of Blackstone's aphorism: "For 
sciences are of a sociable disposition, and flourish best in the 
neighborhood of each other ; nor is there any branch of learn- 
ing but may be helped and improved by assistance drawn 
from other arts." 
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Finding that her imagination was remarkably fertile, he 
required her, as she advanced in years to compose essays, let- 
ters, dialogues, and sometimes orations, all of which were 
not only written and handed in for correction, but he f requentv 
ly directed her to recite them from memory, and invited her 
to assist him, while he dissected and criticised either her dic- 
tion, line of argument, choice of metaphors, or intonation of 
voice. In these compositions he encouraged her to seek illus- 
trations from every department of letters, and convert her 
theme into a focus, upon which to pour all the concentrated 
light which research could reflect, assuring her that what is 
often denominated "far-fetchedness," in metaphors, furnished 
not only evidence of the laborious industry of the writer, but 
is an implied compliment to the cultured taste and general 
knowledge of those for whose entertainment or edification 
they are employed — provided always said metaphors and sim- 
ilies really illustrate, elucidate, and adorn the theme discussed 
— when properly understood. 

His favorite plea in such instances was, "If Humboldt 
and Cuvier, and Linnaeus, and Ehrenberg have made mankind 
their debtors by scouring the physical cosmos for scientific 
data, which every living savant devours, assimilates, and re- 
produces in dynamic, physiologic, or entomologic theories, is 
it not equally laudable in scholars, orators, and authors — nay, 
is it not obligatory on them, to subsidize the vast cosmos of 
literature, to circumnavigate the world of belles-lettres, in 
search of new hemispheres of thought, and spice islands of 
illustrations ; bringing their rich gleanings to the great public 
mart, where men barter their intellectual merchandise ? Wide 
as the universe, and free as its winds, should be the range of 
human mind." 

Yielding allegiance to the axiom that "the proper study of 
mankind is man," and recognizing the fact that history faith- 
fully epitomizes the magnificent triumphs and stupendous 
failures, the grand capacities and innate frailties of the races, 
he fostered and stimulated his pupil's fondness for historic 
investigation; while in impressing upon her memory the chron- 
ologic sequence of events he not only grouped into great 
epochs the principal dramas, over which Clio holds august 
critical tribunal, but so carefully selected her miscellaneous 
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reading, that poetry, novels, biography, and essays reflected 
light upon the actors of the particular epoch which she was 
studying; and thus through the subtle but imperishable links 
of association of ideas, chained them in her mind. 

The extensive library at Le Bocage, and the valuable col- 
lection of books at the parsonage, challenged research, and, 
with a boundless ambition, equalled only by her patient, perse- 
vering application, Edna devoted herself to the acquisition of 
knowledge, and astonished and delighted her teacher by the 
rapidity of her progress and the vigor and originality of her 
restless intellect. 

The noble catholicity of spirit that distinguished Mr. Ham- 
mond's character encouraged her to discuss freely the ethical 
and psychological problems that arrested her attention as she 
grew older, and facilitated her appreciation and acceptance of 
the great fact, that all bigotry springs from narrow minds and 
partial knowledge. He taught her that truth, scorning monop- 
olies and deriding patents, lends some valuable element to 
almost every human system; that ignorance, superstition, and 
intolerance are the red-handed Huns that ravage society, im- 
molating the pioneers of progress upon the shrine of preju- 
dice — fettering science — blindly bent on divorcing natural and 
revealed truth, which "God hath joined together" in holy and 
eternal wedlock ; and while they battle a I'outrance with every 
innovation, lock the wheels of human advancement, turning 
a deaf ear to the thrilling cry : 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process of the suns. 

If Carlyle be correct in his declaration that "Truly a think- 
ing man is the worst enemy the prince of darkness can have, 
and every time such a one announces himself there runs a shud- 
der through the nether empire, where new emissaries are 
trained with new tactics, to hoodwink and handcuff him," who 
can doubt that the long dynasty of Eblis will instantly termi- 
nate, when every pulpit in Christendom, from the frozen shores 
of Spitzbergen to the green dells of Owhyhee, from shining 
spires of Europe to the rocky battlements that front the Paci- 
fic, shall be filled with meek and holy men of ripe scholarship 
and resistless eloquence, whose scientific erudition keeps pace 
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with their evangelical piety, and whose irreproachable lives 
attest that their hearts are indeed hallowed temples of that 
loving charity "that suffereth long, and is kind ; that vaunteth 
not itself, is not pufifed up; thinketh no evil; beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things?" 

While Christ walked to and fro among the palms and 
poppies of Palestine, glorifying anew an accursed and de- 
graded human nature, unlettered fishermen, who mended their 
nets and trimmed their sails along the blue waves of Galilee, 
were fit instruments, in his guiding hands, for the dissemi- 
nation of his Gospel; but when the days of the Incarnation 
ended, and Jesus returned to the Father, all the learning and 
the mighty genius of Saul of Tarsus were required to con- 
front and refute the scoffing sophists who, replete with phil- 
hellenic lore, and within sight of the marvellous triglyphs and 
metopes of the Parthenon, gathered on Mars Hill to defend 
their marble altars to the Unknown God. 

BERYL'S DEFENCE 

From 'At the Mercy of Tiberius.' Copyright, G. W. Dillingham Company, and used 
here by permission of the publishers. 

. . . As he ushered her into the court-room. Judge Dent met 
her, took her hand, and led her to the seat where Dyce and 
Sister Serena awaited her return: 

"My poor child, be courageous now; and remember that 
you have some friends here, who are praying God to help and 
deliver you." 

"Did He deliver His own Son from the pangs of death? 
Pray that I may be patient to endure." 

One swift glance showed her that Mr. Dunbar, forsaking 
his former place beside the district attorney, was sitting very 
near, just in front of her. The jurymen filed slowly into 
their accustomed seats, and the judge, who had been resting 
his head on his hand, straightened himself, and put aside a 
book. There was an ominous hush pervading the dense crowd, 
and in that moment of silent expectancy, Beryl shut her eyes 
and communed with her God. Some mystical exaltation of 
soul removed her from the realm of nervous dread; and a 
peace, that this world neither gives nor takes away, settled 
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upon her. Sister Serena untied and took off the crape veil and 
bonnet, and as she resumed her seat, Judge Parkman turned to 
the prisoner: 

"In assuming the responsibility of your own defence you 
have adopted a line of policy which, however satisfactory to 
yourself, must, in the opinion of the public, have a tendency 
to invest your cause with peculiar peril; therefore I impress 
upon you the fact, that while the law holds you innocent, until 
twelve men agree that the evidence proves you guilty, the time 
has arrived when your cause depends upon your power to re- 
fute the charges, and disprove the alleged facts arrayed against 
you. The discovery and elucidation of Truth, is the supreme 
aim of a court of justice, and to its faithful ministers the 
defence of innocence is even more imperative than the con- 
viction of guilt. The law is a Gibraltar, fortified and armed 
by the consummate wisdom of successive civilizations, as an 
impregnable refuge for innocence; and here, within its pro- 
tecting bulwarks, as in the house of a friend, you are called 
on to plead your defence. You have heard the charges of the 
prosecution; listened to the testimony of the witnesses; and 
having taken your cause into your own hands, you must now 
stand up and defend it." 

She rose and walked a few steps closer to the jury, and for 
the first time during the trial, looked at them steadily. White 
as a statue of Purity, she stood for a moment, with her wealth 
of shining auburn hair coiled low on her shapely head, and 
waving in soft outlines around her broad, full brow. Unnat- 
urally calm, and wonderfully beautiful in that sublime surren- 
der, which like a halo illumines the myth of Antigone, it was 
not strange that every heart thrilled, when upon the strained 
ears of the multitude fell the clear, sweet, indescribably mourn- 
ful voice: 

"When a magnolia blossom or a white camellia just fully 
open, is snatched by violent hands, bruised, crushed, blackened, 
scarred by rents, is it worth keeping ? No power can undo the 
ruin, and since all that made it lovely. — its stainless purity — 
is irrevocably destroyed, why preserve it? Such a pitiable 
wreck you have made of the young life I am bidden to stand 
up and defend. Have you left me anything to live for? 
Dragged by constables before prejudiced strangers, accused 
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of awful crimes, denounced as a female monster, herded with 
convicts, can you imagine any reason why I should struggle 
to prolong a disgraced, hopelessly ruined existence ? My shriv- 
elled, mutilated life is in your hands, and if you decide to 
crush it quickly, you will save me much suffering; as when 
having, perhaps unintentionally, mangled some harmless in- 
sect, you mercifully turn back, grind it under your heel, and 
end its torture. My life is too wretched now to induce me to 
defend it, but there is something I hold far dearer, my repu- 
tation as an honorable Christian woman; something I deem 
most sacred of all — the unsullied purity of the name my 
father and mother bore. Because I am innocent of every, 
charge made against me, I owe it to my dead, to lift their 
honored name out of the mire. I have pondered the testi- 
mony; and the awful mass of circumstances that have com- 
bined to accuse me, seems indeed so overwhelming, that as 
each witness came forward, I have asked myself, am I the 
victim of some baleful destiny, placed in the grooves of de- 
stroying fate — foreordained from the foundations of the world 
to bear the burden of another's guilt? You have been told 
that I killed General Darrington, and stole his money and 
jewels, and destroyed his will, in order to possess his estate. 
Trustworthy witnesses have sworn to facts, which I cannot 
deny, and you believe these facts; and yet, while the snare 
tightens around my feet, and I believe you intend to condemn 
me, I stand here, and look you in the face — as one day we 
thirteen will surely stand at the final judgment — and in the 
name of the God I love, and fear, and trust, I call you each 
to witness, that I am innocent of every charge in the indict- 
ment. My hands are as unstained, my soul is as unsullied by 
theft or bloodshed, as your sinless babes cooing in their cradles. 
"If you can clear your minds of the foul tenants thrust 
into them, try for a little while to forget all the monstrous 
crimes you have heard ascribed to me, and as you love your 
mothers, wives, daughters, go back with me, leaving preju- 
dice behind, and listen dispassionately to my most melancholy 
story. The river of death rolls so close to my weary feet, 
that I speak as one on the brink of eternity; and as I hope to 
meet my God in peace, I shall tell you the truth. Sometimes 
it almost shakes our faith in God's justice, when we suffer 
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terrible consequences, solely because we did our duty; and it 
seems to me bitterly hard, inscrutable, that all my misfortunes 
should have come upon me thick and fast, simply because I 
obeyed my mother. You, fathers, say to your children, ' Do 
this for my sake,' and lovingly they spring to accomplish your 
wishes ; and when they are devoured by agony, and smothered 
by disgrace, can you sufficiently pity them, blind artificers of 
their own ruin? 

"Four months ago I was a very poor girl, but proud and 
happy, because by my own work I could support my mother 
and myself. Her health failed rapidly, and life hung upon 
an operation and certain careful subsequent treatment, which 
it required one hundred dollars to secure. I was competing 
for a prize that would lift us above want, but time pressed; 
the doctor urged prompt action and my mother desired me 
to come South, see her father, deliver a letter and beg assist- 
ance. As long as possible, I resisted her entreaties, because I 
shrank from the degradation of coming as a beggar to the 
man who, I knew, had disinherited and disowned his daughter. 

"Finally, strangling my rebellious reluctance, I accepted 
the bitter task. My mother kissed me good-bye, laid her hands 
on my head and blessed me for acceding to her wishes; and 
so — following the finger of Duty — I came here to be trampled, 
mangled, destroyed. When I arrived, I found I could catch 
a train going north at 7:15, and I bought a return ticket, and 
told the agent I intended to take that train. I walked to 'Elm 
Bluff,' and after waiting a few moments was admitted to 
General Darrington's presence. The letter which I delivered 
was an appeal for one hundred dollars, and it was received 
with an outburst of wrath, a flood of fierce and bitter de- 
nunciation of my parents. The interview was indescribably 
painful, but toward its close. General Darrington relented. 
He opened his safe or vault, and took out a square tin box. 
Placing it on the table, he removed some papers, and counted 
down into my hand, five gold coins — twenty dollars each. 
When I turned to leave him, he called me back, gave me the 
morocco case, and stated that the sapphires were very costly, 
and could be sold for a large amount. He added, with great 
bitterness, that he gave them, simply because they were painful 
souvenirs of a past, which he was trying to forget; and that 
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he had intended them as a bridal gift to his son Prince's wife ; 
but as they had been bought by my mother's mother as a pres- 
ent for her only child, he would send them to their original 
destination, for the sake of his first wife, Helena. 

"I left the room by the veranda door, because he bade 
me do so, to avoid what he termed 'the prying of servants.' 
I broke some clusters of chrysanthemums blooming in the rose 
garden, to carry to my mother, and then I hurried away. If 
the wages of disobedience be death, then fate reversed the 
mandate, and obedience exacts my life as a forfeit. Think 
of it: I had ample time to reach the station before seven 
o'clock, and if I had gone straight on, all would have been 
well. I should have taken the 7.15 train, and left forever this 
horrible place. If I had not loitered, I should have seen once 
more my mother's face, have escaped shame, despair, ruin — 
oh! the blessedness of what 'might have been!' 

"Listen, my twelve judges, and pity the child who obeyed 
at all hazards. Poor though I was, I bought a small bouquet 
for my sick mother the day that I left her, and the last thing 
she did was to arrange the flowers, tie them with a wisp of 
faded blue ribbon, and putting them in my hand, she desired 
me to be sure to stop at the cemetery, find her mother's grave 
in the Darrington lot, and lay the bunch of blossoms for her 
upon her mother's monument. Mother's last words were: 
'Don't forget to kneel down and pray for me, at mother's 
grave.' " 

The voice so clear, so steady hitherto, quivered, ceased; 
and the heavy lashes drooped to hide the tears that gathered; 
but it was only for a few seconds, and she resumed in the same 
cold, distinct tone : 

"So I went on, and fate tied the last millstone around my 
neck. After some search I found the place, and left the bunch 
of flowers with a few of the chrysanthemums ; then I hastened 
toward town, and reached the station too late; the 7:15 train 
had gone. Too late! — only a half hour lost, but it carried 
down everything that this world held for me. I used to- won- 
der and puzzle over that passage in the Bible, 'The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera!' I have solved that mys- 
tery, for the 'stars in their courses' have fought against me; 
heaven, earth, man, time, circumstances, coincidences, all spun 
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the web that snared my innocent feet. When I paid for the 
telegram to reheve my mother's suspense, I had not sufficient 
money (without using the gold) to enable me to incur hotel 
bills; and I asked permission to remain in the waiting room 
until the next train, which was due at 3.05. The room was 
so close and warm I walked out, and the fresh air tempted me 
to remain. The moon was up, full and bright, and knowing 
no other street, I unconsciously followed the one I had taken 
in the afternoon. Very soon I reached the point near the 
old church where the road crosses, and I turned into it, think- 
ing that I would enjoy one more breath of the pine forest, 
which was so new to me. It was so oppressively hot I sat 
down on the pine straw, and fanned myself with my hat. 
How long I remained there, I know not, for I fell asleep; 
and when I awoke, Mr. Dunbar rode up and asked if I had 
lost my way. I answered that I had not, and as soon as he 
galloped on, I walked back as rapidly as possible, somewhat 
frightened at the loneliness of my position. Already clouds 
were gathering, and I had been in the waiting-room, I think 
about an hour, when the storm broke in its fury. I had seen 
the telegraph operator sitting in his office, but he seemed 
asleep, with his head resting on the table; and during the 
storm I sat on the floor, in one comer of the waiting-room, 
and laid my head on a chair. At last, when the tempest ended, 
I went to sleep. During that sleep, I dreamed of my old 
home in Italy, of some of my dead, of my father — of gather- 
ing grapes with one I dearly loved — and suddenly some noise 
made me spring to my feet. I heard voices talking, and in my 
feverish, dreamy state, there seemed a resemblance to one I 
knew. Only half awake, I ran out on the pavement. Wheth- 
er I dreamed the whole, I cannot tell; but the conversation 
seemed strangely distinct; and I can never forget the words, 
be they real, or imaginary : 

" 'There ain't no train till daylight, 'cepting it be the 
through freight.' 

"Then a different voice asked: 'When is that due?' 

" 'Pretty soon I reckon, it's mighty nigh time now, but it 
don't stop here ; it goes on to the water tank, where it blows 
for the bridge.' 

" 'How far is the bridge?' 
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" 'Only a short piece down the track, after you pass the 
tank.' 

"When I reached the street, I saw no one but the figure 
of an old man, I think a negro, who was walking away. He 
limped and carried a bundle on the end of a stick thrown over 
his shoulder. I was so startled and impressed by the fancied 
sound of a voice once familiar to me, that I walked on down 
the track, but could see no one. Soon the 'freight' came along; 
I stood aside until it passed, then returned to the station, and 
found the agent standing in the door. When he questioned me 
about my movements, I deemed him impertinent; but having 
nothing to conceal, stated the facts I have just recapitulated. 
You have been told that I intentionally missed the train ; that 
when seen at lo p.m. in the pine woods, I was stealing back 
to my mother's old home ; that I entered at midnight the bed- 
room where her father slept, stupefied him with chloroform, 
broke open his vault, robbed it of money, jewels and will; 
and that when General Darrington awoke and attempted to 
rescue his property, I deliberately killed him. You are asked 
to believe that I am 'the incarnate fiend' who planned and 
committed that horrible crime, and, alas for me! every cir- 
cumstance seems like a bloodhound to bay me. My handker- 
chief was found, tainted with chloroform. It was my hand- 
kerchief ; but how it came there, on General Darrington's head, 
only God witnessed. I saw among the papers taken from the 
tin box and laid on the table, a large envelope marked in red 
ink, 'Last Will and Testament of Robert Luke Darrington'; 
but I never saw it afterward. I was never in that room but 
once; and the last and only time I ever saw General Darring- 
ton was when I passed out of the glass door, and left him 
standing in the middle of the room, with the tin box in his 
hand. 

" I can call no witnesses ; for it is one of the terrible fatali- 
ties of my situation that I stand alone, with none to corrobo- 
rate my assertions. Strange, inexplicable coincidences drag 
me down; not the malice of men, but the throttling grasp of 
circumstances. I am the victim of some diabolical fate, which 
only innocent blood will appease ; but though I am slaughtered 
for crimes I did not commit, I know, oh ! I know, that behind 
fate, stands God! — the just and eternal God, whom I trust, 
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even in this my hour of extremest peril. Alone in the world, 
orphaned, reviled, wrecked for all time, without a ray of 
hope, I, Beryl Brentano, deny every accusation brought against 
me in this cruel arraignment; and I call my only witness, the 
righteous God above us, to hear my solemn asseveration: I 
am innocent of this crime ; and when you judicially murder me 
in the name of Justice, your hands will be dyed in blood that 
an avenging God will one day require of you. Appearances, 
circumstances, coincidences of time and place, each, all, 
conspire to hunt me into a convict's grave ; but remember, my 
twelve judges, remember that a hopeless, forsaken, broken- 
hearted woman, expecting to die at your hands, stood before 
you, and pleaded first and last — Not Guilty! Not Guilty! — " 

A moment she paused, then raised her arms toward heaven 
and added, with a sudden exultant ring in her thrilling voice, 
and a strange rapt splendor in her uplifted eyes : 

"Innocent! Innocent! Thou God knowest! Innocent of 
this sin, as the angels that see Thy face." 
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IDA WITHERS HARRISON 

ROBERT BURNS WILSON was born away from home. He is 
a Virginian, born in Pennsylvania; but as all his life, except the 
past six years, has been passed in Virginia and Kentucky, he can 
certainly be classed among Southern writers. His paternal grand- 
father, Robert Wilson, came from the north of Ireland and made 
his home in Washington County, Pennsylvania, and it was there our 
author first saw the light. His father, an architect and builder, took 
a Virginia bride, and made his home there after his marriage. His 
maternal grandmother, Lucy Alice Nelson, of Hanover County, 
Virginia, married a MacLean, of the old Scotch family of that name. 
His mother, Elizabeth Anne MacLean, died when he was barely ten 
years old; the following dedication in his first volume of poetry 
shows his deep sense of debt and devotion to her: 

"TO ELIZABETH, MY MOTHER." 

"The green Virginian hills were blithe in May, 

And we were plucking violets, thou and I. 

A transient gladness flooded earth and sky; 
Thy fading strength seemed to return that day. 
And I was mad with hope that God would stay 

Death's pale approach — Oh ! all hath long passed by ! 

Long years ! Long years ! and now, I well know why 
Thine eyes, quick filled with tears, were turned away. 

First loved — first lost, my mother! — Time must still 
Leave my soul's debt uncancelled. All that's best. 
In me, and in my art, is thine — Meseems, 
Even now, we walk afield. Through good and ill 
My sorrowing heart forgets not, and in dreams, 
I see thee, in the sun lands of the blest." 

He writes of his childhood's home in Virginia: "My first recol- 
lection of life is of an old orchard in full bloom, with the blossoms 
falling on the dark, newly ploughed ground. The ploughing was 
going on, and the man allowed me to ride on the tram of the plough, 
5865 
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sitting between the handles. I remember the blackbirds following in 
the furrows, feeding on the worms." This first consciousness of 
life was a fitting beginning for a poet — spring, and birds, and 
apple-blossoms. 

He also writes: "I seem to have been born with a pencil in my 
hand — the fated symbol of my life! — For my whole life has been 
tound up with it. I have lived always, it seems to me, by drawing, 
and painting, and writing. This bent I inherited largely from my 
mother, who painted flowers beautifully. I suppose I wrote in my 
youth some ten thousand poems more or less, which were laid away 
somewhere on the planet, but were certainly never published." 

He moved to Kentucky when a young man, and lived in Frank- 
fort, the capital, until he went to New York City, about six years 
ago. There could have been no happier environment for so loving 
a student of nature as Mr, Wilson than this quaint old town, sur- 
rounded by hills, and cleft in twain by the beautiful Kentucky River. 
His appreciation of its charm is shown in his sonnet, "Away from 
my Loved Hills," written when he left Frankfort for New York. 
He was married in 1901 to Anne Hendrick, daughter of William 
Jackson Hendrick, Attorney-general of Kentucky. His only child, 
Elizabeth, was born in Frankfort, and is now seven years old. 

Robert Burns Wilson is painter as well as poet. It is strange that 
one so rarely sees the union of these closely allied arts in a single 
person. It was found in Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and it is hard to 
say in which calling he excelled. Sidney Lanier was poet and musi- 
cian, and we cannot but think his exquisite ear for harmonies of 
sound added new depth and richness to his poetry. So, Mr. Wilson's 
work in one line of art has not detracted from his whole-hearted 
pursuit of the other. 

He is his own master in painting, and follows his own ideals. He 
says: "Painting, to me, is not an imitation merely, but an interpre- 
tation of Nature. There is, in fact, but one art — the interpreting 
of nature; music, poetry, painting, sculpture and architecture are 
forms of expression of the same art. To me, every landscape has 
its mood and its soul. While one should never fail to know, and 
to present the actual, yet. this intangible soul is what the artist should 
strive for. I seek to catch the passing and illusive things in nature, 
which do not 'sit' for their pictures — the drift of clouds, the tran- 
sient effect of light and shadow, early morning and twilight, which 
vanish while you look. These things must be recalled and re-devel- 
oped by the imagination, and painted from memory." 

With such ideals in art, reenforced by his mastery of line, and 
color, and grouping, it is not strange that his landscapes have an 
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original charm; they possess in a high degree that difficult thing we 
call atmosphere, and in addition a soul and a sentirnent that make 
them painted poesy. The limits of this sketch permit but brief 
mention of Mr. Wilson as a painter. He has painted many pictures, 
portraits as well as landscapes. His work has received recognition 
from various societies. Since he has been in New York, his pic- 
tures have been shown at the annual exhibitions of the American 
Water-color Society, and the Water-color Society of New York. 
Some of his subjects show the poet as well as the painter; for in- 
stance: "The Elegy Plowman," illustrating lines from Gray's "Ele- 
gy," "The Quiet Fields," "The Marsh," "The Land of the Sky," 
"The Dreaming Trees," "Omar's Rose," illustrating lines from 
Omar Khayyam. 

Mr. Wilson believes that the two arts, poetry and painting, are 
mutually helpful. He writes that he is painting a picture, "The 
Cedars of Culmer's Hill," and as he worked the deep meaning of it 
came to him as a poem on which he has also begun work. 

He says of this relation of the two arts: "A poem may so paint 
a picture that one may receive the impress of color and form, of 
mood and of feeling. So, also, a painting may be so much a poem, 
that one can catch the music and the thought and seem to hear the 
numbers as they speak." 

No careful reader of Mr. Wilson's poems can fail to find this 
pictorial quality in his verse. In one of his most beautiful pieces, 
"When Evening Cometh On," the first five stanzas are as perfect 
pictures, as if they had been drawn with pencil and brush. 

While Mr. Wilson had been writing verses ever since he could 
remember, it was not until some time in the 'seventies of the last 
century that he began to publish them in various papers and periodi- 
cals. His first appearance in the great magazines was "The Death 
of Winter" in Harper's Magazine, soon followed by "When Evening 
Cometh On," "The Song of the Wind," and many others. His first 
poem in the Century Magazine was "Keats"; then appeared "Son- 
nets of the Sun," "Would We Return," "I Shall Find Rest," and 
"The Angel of Sleep." At the time of the Spanish- American War 
he wrote many stirring martial poems. His "Remember the Maine" 
was given a full front page in the New York Herald. "Such is the 
Death the Soldier Dies" was published in the Atlantic Monthly, and 
many of the great dailies gladly published his patriotic verse. 

Among his best poems might be mentioned: "The Shadows of the 
Trees," "Lines to a Child," "A Walk With a Child," "Sonnets of 
Sunshine and Rain," "Sonnets of Similitude," "Sonnets on the Win- 
ter Hill," "The Angel of Sleep," "When Evening Cometh On," 
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"Reed Call for April," "My Lady Sleeps," "The Song Soul," "The 
Passing of March," "Dust and Ashes," "In Memoriam." 

Mr. Wilson uses the lighter lyrical measures with equal grace and 
facility; his "Reed Call for April" is an example of this. He has 
the true artist's passion for perfection in form and expression, and 
is his own sternest critic. He is full of generous enthusiasm for 
goodness and greatness in others, and is always willing to lend his 
aid on commemoration occasions. He has written noble odes to 
Robert E. Lee, to Abraham Lincoln, and to Edgar Allan Poe. His 
last tribute to the latter was at the Poe Centennial, at the University 
of Virginia, and for this he received one of the highly prized Poe 
Centenary Medals. 

Like Wordsworth, the whole of animal life is dear to him. He 
knows all the birds, and writes of them with intimate friendship and 
sympathy. How happy is this brief description: 

"The oriole 
Like some enchanted soUi, 
Amidst the emerald leafage went and came, 
A voiceful fire, a song clad in bright flame." 

But his love is not only for the tuneful and lovely oriole, and red- 
bird, and mocking-bird, he has tender thought for the homely and 
unlovely in animal life. 

One evening at Ashland, the home of Henry Clay, the conversa- 
tion turned on the turkey as a characteristic American bird, and 
some one remarked that no poetry ever had been or could be written 
on a turkey. The next morning Mr. Wilson handed to the mistress 
of the house his beautiful sonnet, "Evening at Ashland," where the 
sestet begins : 

"Across the lawn, the turkey and her brood, 
A straggling group, wend to some restful spot 
Where no unfriendly footstep may intrude." 

But while Mr. Wilson sees beauty and meaning in many things, yet 
he is primarily and preeminently the poet and interpreter of nature; 
what he has said of the interpretation of nature in painting is true 
of his poetry also — he describes nature so as to give us its mood and 
its soul. He finds beauty in every season, not only the joy and love- 
liness of spring and summer, but the "gray, quiet days of winter," 
and the "Tyrian-tinted woodlands" of autumn. But while the nat- 
ural note of sadness predominates in these descriptions of nature's 
death, yet the note of cheer goes with it. "It is in winter that 
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we dream of spring," and "The death of hope must be the new 
hope's birth," are characteristic lines of his. 

A dreamer — yes ! One given to the whole-hearted pursuit of 
beautiful ideas, and therefore but little fitted for life's practical 
struggles. But, because he is a dreamer, therefore is he all the 
more a poet and painter; surely we do not claim too much when we 
count him one of the rare poets of our day — a brother spirit to Sidney 
Lanier, and deserving to take high place among the poets of the South. 



^^^W^-v^ 
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UNCERTAINTY 

From 'Life and Love. Copyright, O. M. Dunham, and used here by permission. 

The soul puts forth some venture — ^then we say, 

I know full well I surely shall succeed. 

And yet we know, we know not — we ourselves, 

Make of ourselves false prophets to our souls. 

And fain would we believe that we are true; 

Yet do we love to toss the ball of chance. 

And in the relish of uncertainty, 

We find a spring for action which were lost. 

Could we foresee the struggle to the end. 

The riddle, guessed, awakens thought no more, 

Nor would this life have value in our eyes 

Could we outrun the turning of its leaves 

And read, to-day, to-morrow's hidden page. 
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And so its sadness, its uncertainty, 
Becomes its joy, the spring of secret hope, 
That what is dark may turn to brightness yet. 
That what is good, will stay ; and so we live. 
I would not know the end lest I should fall 
Despairing in the field — where, knowing not, 
How valueless should seem the tinsel crown — 
My arm might win some conquest that should be 
A joy to others, though I knew it not ; 
Some needed help, which, else, I should forego. 



THE SUMMER RAIN 

From * Life and Love.* 

Sweet, blessed summer rain — ah me! 

The drifting cloud-land spills 
God's mercy on the dotted lea. 

And on the tented hills ; 

Yet is there more than shrouded sky. 

And more than falling rain. 
Or swift-borne souls of flowers that fly 

Breeze-lifted from the plain. 

Strange joy comes with the freshening gust 

The whitening of the leaves. 
The smell of sprinkled summer dust. 

The dripping of the eaves; 

The soul stirs with the melting clod. 
The drenched field's silent mirth: — 

Who does not feel his heart help God 
To bless the thirsting earth? 

Oh, rain — oh, blessed summer rain! — 

Not on the fields, alone. 
Nor woodlands, fall, nor flowery plain, 

But on the heart of stone! 
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SUNRISE AND SUNSET 

From 'Life and Love.* 
SUNRISE 

Flame-hearted lover of the Earth — great Sun ! 

Rise from thy purple couch; stretch forth thine arms 
Through morning's parted curtain ; let the charms 

Of waiting love — which it were death to shun — 

Persuade thy clasp. Now hath the Earth begun 
To loose her robes of mist ; with mock alarms 
She yields her beauty, which love's longing warms. 

Forestalling the embrace thy kiss hath won. 

Arise, great god of light and life, arise, 

Enfold the fond Earth in the deathless glowing 

Of thy fierce love; bend from the shimmering skies 
Which burn before thee in thine onward going. 
No cheer have we .and not of thy bestowing; 

Thou art the joy of all hope-lifted eyes. 

SUNSET 

Within thy burning palace in the West 

Thou art awhile withdrawn. Yet doth thy face 

Look from the closing portal for a space 

Back to the Earth, which thy dear love hath blessed ; 

While she with tears and soft sighs half-repressed 

Beholds thee sinking in thy resting-place. 

As with up-gathered folds of dewy lace 

She hugs remembrance to her yearning breast. 

Thy glory darkens, and the careful Night 

Hangs out the moon's pale lamp while yet the flush 

On Evening's face — with thy departing light — 
Turns from rose-pink to crimson, till the blush 
Dies with the coming stars, and slumber's hush 

Wraps thy warm bride, who waits thy waking might. 
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THE SOUL 

From 'Life and Love." 

Never the soul is seen on earth, 

Nor known, nor its destiny — never! — 
Nor the place, nor the cause, nor the time of its birth, 
Nor its songs, nor its anguish, its sins, nor its worth, 
Nor its sorrowing long endeavor; 
Unheard when it cries, 
Unseen when it flies, 
The soul is alone forever. 

WOULD WE RETURN? 

From *Life and Love.' 

Would we return 

If once the gates which close upon the past 
Were opened wide for us, and if the dear 
Remembered pathway stretched before us, clear. 

To lead us back to youth's lost land at last ; 

Whereon life's April shadows lightly cast. 
Recalled the old sweet days of childish fear 
With all their faded hopes and brought anear 

The far-off streams in which our skies were glassed ; 
Did these lost dreams which wake the soul's sad yearning 
But live once more and wait for our returning, 
Would we return? 

Would we return 
If love's enchantment held the heart no more 

And we had come to count the wild sweet pain, 

The fond distress, the lavish tears — ^but vain; 

Had cooled the heart's hot wounds amidst the roar 
Of mountain gales, or, on some alien shore 

Worn out the soul's long anguish, and had slain 

The dragon of despair — if then the train 

(if vanished years came back, and, as of yore. 
The same voice called, and, with soft eyes beguiling 

Our lost love beckoned, through time's gray veil smiling. 
Would we return? 
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Would we return 
Once we had crossed to death's unlovely land 
And trod the bloomless ways among the dead, 
Lone and unhappy ; after years had fled 

With twilight wings along that glimmering strand, 
If then — an angel came with outstretched hand 
To lead us back, and we recalled in dread 
How soon the tears that once for us are shed 

May flow for others — how, like words in sand. 
Our memory fades away — how oft our waking 
Might vex the living with the dead heart's breaking, 
Would we return — 
Would we return? 



MY LOVE GOETH FORTH 

From *Life and Love.* 

Soft is the sky, and the joy of birds 

Breaks from the copse on the budding brae. 
And the air hath the dream of the peaceful herds 

That graze in the fields to-day. 
And the brook hath a turn in its wavering strain 

That steals to my heart like a passionate thought. 
The phantoms of evil assail me in vain 

And I set the world's wisdom at naught. 
For my Love goeth forth and her robes are white. 

White like the clouds at the break of the dawn. 
Fair — fair — and a madness doth burn in my sight. 

Lest the vision should be withdrawn : 
My Love goeth forth and the lingering air 

Lifteth up the soft tresses that shadow her eyes, 
' Tis an angel — I say — hath been drawn by my prayer 

To come down from that land in the skies. 

What envious hand doth lay 

The keen blade to the grasses? 
What J^light hath turned to gray 

The flowering woodland passes? 
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Dull is the sky, the mingling joy of birds 

Sounds from the dell, but music's balm hath fled. 
I hear the lowing of returning herds, 

But hope and love are dead. 
The brook's soft voice doth murmur at my feet 

Like some lost voice that calleth from afar 
The withered leaves sail like a mournful fleet. 

Which cometh back from war. 

For my Love goeth forth and her robe is white. 

White, like the snow in the cleft of the hill. 
My Love goeth forth with the King in his might 

And her hands are crossed and still. 
My Love goeth forth and my wild despair 

Can not lift the soft lashes which shadow her eyes, 
'Tis an angel — I say — that in spite of my care 

Goeth back to that land in the skies. 



THAT MUSIC 

From 'Life and Love.' 

(to miss C. D.) 

It fell down through the still, enchanted air 

Like rain-drops trickling down through summer leaves 
In some shade-saddened, silent forest, where 

The spirit of fantastic beauty weaves 
The dear, dead dreams of love and past despair 
That have made wreck of men and maidens fair 
In days that are gone by : 
And the gladness, 
So like sadness, 
Moved my soul to minstrel madness : 
Laughing, sighing, wailing, crying. 
All the weeping world seemed dying, 
Dying; and well pleased to die. 
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I SHALL FIND REST 

From ' Life and Love.* 

"A little further on — 
There will be time — I shall find rest anon" : 
Thus do we say, when eager youth invites 
Young Hope to try her wings in wanton flights. 

And nimble Fancy builds the soul a nest 
On some far crag : — But soon youth's flame is gone. 

Burned lightly out, while we repeat the jest, 
With smiling confidence — "I shall find rest, 
A little further on." 

"A little further on 

I shall find rest" — half -fiercely, we avow. 
When noon beats on the dusty field, and Care 
Threats to unjoint our armor, and the glare 
Throbs with the pulse of battle, while life's best 

Flies with the flitting stars — the frenzied brow 
Pains for the laurel, more than for the breast 

Where love, soft-nestling, waits. Not now ! not now ! 

With feverish breath we cry — "I shall find rest 
A little further on." 

"A little further on 
I shall find rest" — half-sad, at last, we say. 
When sorrow's settling cloud blurs out the gleam 
Of Glory's torch, and, to a vanished dream 

Love's palace hath been turned ; then, all depressed. 
Despairing, sick at heart, we may not stay 
Our weary feet — so lonely then doth seem 
This shadow-haunted world — we, so unblest. 
Weep not, to see the grave, which waits its guest ; 
And, feeling round our feet, the cool sweet clay. 
We speak the fading world, farewell, and say, 
"Not on this side, alas! — I shall find rest, 
A little further on." 
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THE WINTER NIGHT 

From 'Life and Love/ 

Now, bitter cold, the thin and vagrant air 
Steals from the frozen shadows of the trees; 

Dead are the hills that were so green and fair, 
Hushed are the streams, and, joyless as the seas 
Far-stretched beneath the cheerless polar sky, 
The sad, snow-shrouded fields, in solemn silence lie. 

A PRAYER 

From 'Life and Love.' 

To those on whom Thy hand hath laid the weight 
Of song's sad gift — be merciful, O God ! 
Ah ! theirs it is to count the wistful hours 
Which fill the gaping void of lonely night: 
Waking while others sleep, uncomforted 
By loving voice or outstretched friendly hand; 
Listening the swell of life's unwearied tide 
Surge through the anxious chambers of the heart; 
Eyeing the painful dark, whose yielding folds 
Half hide the forms that airily go by 
Upon their unknown noiseless pilgrimage; 
By strange care haunted, lest some vision pass, 
All unregarded, to return no more; 
Hearking the silence, lest some message fall 
In vain, unheard, on slumber's heedless ear; 
Wakeful and watchful, toiling, not for gold — 
But for the harvest of the spirit's field. 
Which waves unseen by all eyes save their own. 
Such fate is theirs, on whom thy hand hath laid 
Life's sweetest, saddest burden — song's dear gift 
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SONNETS OF MAD WINDS AND SUNSHINE 

From 'The Shadows of the Trees.' Copyright, 1898, by R. H. Russell, and used here 
by permission of the author and the publisher. 

March-lions, ramping, with snow-brindled manes, 
Leap, with the storm, along the airy floors 
Whereon the mad winds roll, and with loud roars, 
Bound, with soft-padded feet across the plains, 
Sere from the frost, and beaten by the rains, 
Denting the tufted grasses by the shores 
Of shuddering, shallow pools, which dot the moors. 
Where from, in driven loops, like hurtling chains. 
Scared birds, swift-winged, out-fly the speeding gale. 
The battling clouds above the woodlands gray. 
Flaunting dim banners, pass in hurried flight, 
Like some tumultuous dream. A mighty wail 
Comes from the writhing trees, and far away. 
The billowy landscape meets the coming night. 

And when night comes, behold! the winds are still — • 

Like floating mountains the great clouds divide 

And, in the space, with one star at her side 

Swings the bright-mantled moon; the dripping hill 

Looms in dark silence, and the little rill — 

Pleased with its own soft music — threads the wide. 

Faint-glimmering land, where broad cloud-shadows glide, 

Changing the features of the fields at will. 

They may be bare, the fields, or matted deep 

With tawny grasses, brown with weeds, or green 

With winter wheat, or lands whereon they fling 

The weathering hemp, or maize-camps, fast asleep — 

All now are blent in one fantastic scene. 

Made for the moonlight's noiseless revelling. 

The moonlight's noiseless revel — does she know. 
Yon Princess of the ever-changing sky, 
Floating serene, amidst the clouds on high. 
That, where the woven shadows come and go. 
Among the lacing twigs, and on the flow 
Of chilly streams, that sing the slow night by, 
There is uplifted many a tearful eye? 
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Pale blooms, close-nestling in the dabbled snow. 
Sweet woodland spirits, tremulous and frail. 
Clad in soft garb — in timid loveliness 
Through dead leaves peeping by the rugged rocks ; 
111 can they bear the unfriendly time, the shocks 
And buffets of the storms, the ruthless hail, 
And whirling snows, and drenching, numberless. 

The whirling snows ! With morning comes the sun ; 
Spangling the earth and air with glinting spears. 
From emerald knolls the white veil disappears. • 
And, merrily, the snow-fed rillets run 
Their sparkling, transient courses. One by one, 
The forest streams grow loud with song that cheers 
The glistening vales, the preening field-lark hears, 
And pipes for joy of days not yet begun. 
Uncertain are the skies. Precarious mirth 
Rings in the drying thickets ; on the peach, 
Whose pink buds bloomed amidst the falling snows 
The robin tries his note; the passing crows 
Call down through films up-floating from the earth. 
Towards the blue which they will never reach. 

Towards the flashing blue — the crystalline. 

Unfathomable sea of dazzling light, 

Where rides the sun ; soon are they vanquished quite 

And only winds, low breathing, intervene 

'Twixt the miraculous heavens and the scene 

Of earth's enchantments. Every moment's flight 

Brings the immortal wonder of life's might — 

Within the hour the banks are tinged with green. 

As Love comes, came the change — a quickening flame 

Stole through the woodland — down yon slope of gray — 

Among the russet leaves, and, following, came — 

Though all was silent there but yesterday — 

Soft-echoing on the air, a warbling clear — 

The blue-bird's voice! — The Spring! The Spring is here! 
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IN MEMORIAM 

From 'The Shadows of the Trees.' 

'Tis morning, and the gateway of the sun 
Swings open; and across the summer land 
Comes the resplendent Day. On every hand 

The bright, fleet-footed beams, in gladness, run 

Along the late-reaped fields, and one by one, 
The vales, the dewy slopes, the trees that stand 
Upon the hills, by languid breezes fanned, 

Take on the glory of new life begun. 

But she that should behold it — she is still. 

Wrapped in the rayless shadow, mute she lies^ 

She heeds no more the songs upon the hill ; 
She wakes not to the wonder in the skies. 

She, that was fair as is the summer's day; 

Even with the summer she hath passed away. 

The flower falls with the grain, and in the sheaf 
The opening rose is gathered; she that stood 
Like some young tree amidst the summer wood, 

Clad in fresh bloom, hath found a day as brief; 

No more she knoweth, now, of joy or grief; 
Alike to her, the evil and the good. 
So sleeps she, in immortal maidenhood — 

That she, indeed, is dead, is past belief. 

Come, O ye loving winds of heaven, and bring 
Across the spaces, perilous and wide, 
Some tidings from the spirits that abide 

Beyond our love and our remembering! 
In tearful hope we bide, ere yet shall fall 
The voiceless shadow which awaits us all. 

'Tis evening; and the great sun disappears 
Beyond the Benson Hills. Alone she sleeps, 
While twilight gathers on the tangled steeps. 

Her bed is heaped with roses, wet with tears. 

And over her a sheltering tree up-rears. 
Far in the vale the river slowly creeps. 
And soft winds whisper from the heavenly deeps, 

"With Him one day is as a thousand years." 
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The silence deepens on the sacred hill; 

As in a dream, the noiseless branches sway; 
The world, and all it holds of good and ill. 

Grows less and less, and strangely fades away; 
While from the pale stars comes the whispering still, 

"A thousand years, with Him, is as one day." 

SONNETS OF SIMILITUDE 

From 'The Shadows of the Trees.' 

Life is a rich-robed angel, winged with light, 
Whose will is still to leave us. No estate — ■ 
Gold-crowned, or starred with jewels — may bid her wait, 
Nor fix a charmed delay upon her flight. 
Life is a rainbow circle, through whose bright 
And changing hues — blown by the breath of fate — 
The myriad motes pass, quickly; soon or late, 
The magic round, itself, will vanish quite. 

Life is a voice, low-toned and sweet, that calls 

Amidst the immortal solitudes, and they 

That start, as from a dream, scarce can they say 

I come — I come ! when lo ! the silence falls. 

Life is a gift which no soul may refuse; 

A priceless gift — a pearl — which whoso wears must lose. 

Life is a darkness. They that walk therein 

Set foot, each instant, on an unknown ground. 

Life is a song, for which was never found 

The fitting music; few are they that win 

Even one true note, amidst the jangling din 

Of nameless chords in which that strain is drowned. 

Life is a wordless riddle, and so profound 

That wisest guessers end where they begin. 

Life is a tree, whose countless leaves, diverse, 
Flaunt in the sun of hope through one brief day; 
Whose blooms seem half-divine, despite the curse 
Beneath whose touch they fail and fade away. 
Life is a woven mantle, soft and fair. 
Which we put on with tears and put off in despair. 



WOODROW WILSON 
(1856— ] 



STOCKTON AXSON 

ATT" OODROW WILSON was bom in Staunton, Virginia, Decem- 
^^ ber 28, 1856. His father was the Rev^ Joseph R. Wilson, 
one of the stalwart men of the Southern Presbyterian Church. His 
mother, born Jessie Woodrow, was of Scotch-Irish blood, her fore- 
bears having been notable figures in the Scottish Church; one of 
them, because of his theological staunchness, incurred the liberal 
satire of Robert Burns, and another wrote the 'History of the 
Sufferings of the Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution.' The Wilsons and the Woodrows were men of con- 
victions, habits of study, and firm temper, qualities inherited by 
the man in whom the names are .combined. 

Woodrow Wilson had his preparatory education from private 
schools and private tutors in Augusta, Georgia; Columbia, South 
Carolina; and Wilmington, North Carolina, and was afterward a 
student in four colleges : Davidson, Princeton, the University of 
Virginia, and Johns Hopkins University. He studied under many 
masters, but none so strongly influenced his intellectual development 
as his father. 

Dr. Joseph Wilson was a man of unusual force in speech and 
action, impatient of dulness, more impatient of loose thinking and 
careless speaking. He was accustomed to say that men who were 
slovenly in conversation could not expect to be impressive in public 
speech. His own private talk showed that he practised his theory. 
Without pedantry or self-consciousness, he spoke in words of weight 
which measured thoughts of value. Even his badinage was memo- 
rable. His conversation was never bookish but always revealed the 
man trained to think and to speak. 

The point is dwelt upon because it was the discipline this man 
gave his son, added to the son's native capacity, that assisted that 
distinction in thought and speech which all persons of discrimination 
remark in Woodrow Wilson's utterances, public or private. It is 
frequently said, "There is no use in trying to argue with Woodrow 
Wilson — he defeats all opponents." Every man likes to do what he 
does well, and Woodrow Wilson may sometimes, like Dr. Johnson, 
"talk for victory"; but, being a busier man than Dr. Johnson, he 
usually talks in order to dispose of business. By supplementing 
5881 
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his early training with the study of law, he has learned how to go 
to the core of a question, strip it of all remote relationships, and 
express his conclusions clearly and convincingly. In his earlier 
writings he cultivated literary style, but in later years he has written 
and spoken with little premeditation of phraseology. His vocabu- 
lary is large and under command, and his sense of word-values is 
unerring. Art has become unconscious, and he blends matter and 
manner as they must be blended for all finest effects in spoken or 
written discourse. One is occasionally struck by an unusual word, 
but close attention shows that Woodrow Wilson is not a word- 
monger but a word-master. 

He passed through the freshman class in Davidson College and 
then went to Princeton for four years, being graduated with the 
class of 1879. The move was fortunate, for it gave him at an im- 
pressionable age an opportunity to understand the Northern, as well 
as the Southern, point of view, and prepared the way for the breadth 
of sympathy that has been so marked in his historical writings. 
Books, archives, and documents gave him his material, but first- 
hand understanding of both sections enabled him to write the history 
of the great conflict between the States in such a manner that his 
books have practically never been charged with sectionalism from 
either side. He was among the earlier young Southern men to see 
clearly that the South was in fact as in name a part of the Union, 
that the glory of its history never was to be forgotten, its secession 
never to be apologized for, that its great tragedy was sweetened 
by valor and patience, but that unless the tragedy was to be futilely 
prolonged the South must throw in its lot heartily with the Union. 
Five or six years after graduation he wrote in his first book: 
"Whether these sections [the East, the South, and the West] are 
to be harmonious or dissentient depends almost entirely upon the 
methods and policy of the federal government. If that government 
be not careful to keep within its own proper sphere, and prudent 
to square its policy by rules of national welfare, sectional lines 
must and will be known ; citizens of one part of the country may 
look with jealousy and even with hatred upon their fellow citizens 
of another part; and faction must tear and dissension distract a 
country which Providence would bless, but which man may curse." 

It was thus that the young political philosopher, born and bred 
in the South and educated in the North, saw that the prosperity 
of each section lies in the integrity of the whole. 

It was, however, with no premeditation of being a historian that 
he went North. He remained Southern by instinct, and intended 
to merge his fortunes with those of the South. With this intent 
he studied law for a little less than two years (1879-1880) at the 
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University of Virginia, and then practised law in Atlanta, Georgia; 
but after about two years he found that practical law did not satisfy 
his intellectual hunger. What most lawyers take for granted were 
the things he most wished to know, not merely what the law is, but 
how it came to be what it is, its origins and history. In brief, it 
was the philosophy of law and politics that attracted him. So in 
1883 he resolved to go to Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
then entering upon its most brilliant period, the objective of young 
men from all over the country, avid for knowledge and the careers 
to which knowledge would lead. While Fellow in History at Johns 
Hopkins he wrote and published (1885) his first book, 'Congressional 
Government : A Study in American Politics.' This book drew a 
contrast between the theory of the Constitution and political prac- 
tice under the Constitution, showed that instead of the "checks 
and balances" of the earlier theory there had been "a constant 
growth of legislative and administrative practice and a steady accre- 
tion of precedent in the management of federal affairs," and that 
"the center and source of all motive and of all regulative power 
is Congress"; pointed out the waste that results from a lack of 
coordination between the branches of the federal government, and 
a lack of Cabinet responsibility. "As at present constituted, the 
federal government lacks strength because its powers are divided, 
lacks promptness because its authorities are multiplied, lacks wieldi- 
ness because its processes are roundabout, lacks efficiency because 
its responsibility is indistinct and its action without competent direc- 
tion." In his latest book, 'Constitutional Government in the United 
States' (1908), he shows how authority and responsibility have 
tended to center in the Executive. 

On June 24, 1885, he married Ellen Louise Axson of Savannah, 
Georgia. How much his success has been forwarded by her sym- 
pathy and wisdom is not yet matter for public record. Three 
daughters were born to Mr. and Mrs. Wilson. 

In 1885, Mr. Wilson began his profession of teaching as a mem- 
ber of the small but able faculty of Bryn Mawr College. After 
three years there as professor of history and political economy, 
he accepted a similar professorship in Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut. He remained there two years, and in 1890 was 
called to his alma mater, Princeton, as professor of jurisprudence 
and political economy. His title was changed to professor of juris- 
prudence in 1895, and again in 1897 to professor of jurisprudence 
and politics. In 1902 he was elected President of Princeton Uni- 
versity. His academic titles, in course and honorary, have been 
numerous. A year after leaving Johns Hopkins (1886) he took 
his Ph.D. degree on examination, submitting as his thesis "Con- 
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gressional Government." He has received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Wake Forest, Tulane, Johns Hopkins, Rutgers, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Brown, and Harvard, and the honorary 
degree of Litt.D. from Yale. 

When Dr. Wilson came to the presidency of Princeton he was 
known throughout the country as an author and public speaker, but 
he was untested as an executive officer. Men "thought him fit 
to govern." It remained to be seen whether or not the rest of the 
proverb would apply, "if only he had never tried to govern." The 
years have proved him. In his presidential office he has carried 
out the idea of leadership which he pronounced in his first book, 
and has held ever since, in office and out of office. A leader is 
responsible to his constituency, but so long as he is leader he must 
lead. Dr. Wilson has little pleasure in the ornamental aspect of 
office. He is not satisfied to be "Mr. President,'' and let the machine 
run itself. He has visions and he has the will power to realize 
the visions. He will argue with a man who has other views than 
his, but he will not argue long with a man who has so many views 
that he cannot see in which direction to move. He never has suf- 
fered from the scholar's paralysis of will, and he has no prolonged 
patience with those who are so afliicted. To get things done, and to 
get them done after the pattern of the vision, is his practical philoso- 
phy. He has been known to quote with approval the motto of 
Carlyle's 'Latter-Day Pamphlets' : " 'Then,' said his lordship, 'will 
God mend all'? 'Nay, by God, Donald, we must help him to mend 
it,' said the other." 

When he came into office he saw that things were to be done, 
directly for Princeton, indirectly and at large for education in 
America. The air was noisy with pedagogical theories as to how 
young people should be taught. To President Wilson the problem 
seemed not so much pedagogical as human and governmental. It 
was, in his view, not so important what should be taught as it was 
that young minds and characters should grow naturally while in 
close contact with maturer minds. College organizations, no bad 
things in themselves, and the social life of the college were occupy- 
ing not only the most part, but also the best part of undergraduate 
attention. To these things, lectures and examinations were un- 
welcome interruptions. In the larger colleges, at any rate, the 
processes of education were growing too impersonal and casual 
to be effective. So the now famous preceptorial system was pro- 
posed and adopted, whereby students and teachers are brought into 
intimate relationship, not formally as master and pupil, but in- 
formally, as friends who sit down to discuss the things of the mind. 
He then went further and proposed fomething which seemed 
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radical but was in reality a corollary to the preceptorial system, a 
complete reorganization of the University in such a way as to co- 
ordinate the intellectual and social life of the place, bringing into 
communities and daily companionship representatives of all classes 
and of the faculty. The proposal ran counter to the traditions of 
Princeton; it violated privilege (for the breaking up of self-elective 
clubs was necessary to the plan) ; it sounded a startling note of 
democracy to a country which was losing some of its old passion 
for democracy. So there was a conflict, the issue of which is, at 
this writing, still on the knees of the gods. But, whatever happens, 
Princeton never will be what it would have been without Woodrow 
Wilson. It will be something better. Moreover, he has made a last- 
ing impression on American ideas and ideals of education. Men of 
the present and of the future will reckon with him, even when they 
do not agree with his views. He has brought to educational problems 
the mind of a statesman as well as the mind of an educator. At 
a time when the American college is on trial before the country, 
indicted for not giving any adequate preparation for the great busi- 
ness of citizenship, this student of affairs and man of action has 
pointed out broad ways by which the youth of the country may be 
brought up for the service of the country. 

This may indicate the sterner side of Woodrow Wilson's nature, 
the man of convictions and resolute will. There is a very gentle 
side of him, known to all who come in close contact with him. 
Slowly the students are finding this, and to their admiration for 
him they add affection. They would be dull indeed if they did not 
catch a glimpse of the inwand man in such accents as these — a 
passage from a recent baccalaureate address, gentle words which 
are the more -impressive from a man whose usual habit of speech 
is firm and militant. 

"To one deep fountain of revelation and renewal few of you, 
I take it for granted, have had access yet — I mean the fountain of 
sorrow, a fountain sweet or bitter according as it is drunk in sub- 
mission or in rebellion, in love or in resentment and deep dismay. 
I will not tell you of these waters; if you have not tasted them, it 
would be futile, and some of you will understand without word of 
mine. I can only beg that when they are put to your lips, as they 
must be, you will drink of them as those who seek renewal, and 
know how to make of sadness a mood of enlightenment and of 
hope." 

Of the literary style of this it is hardly necessary to speak. "This 
kind can come forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting," or, to 
speak literally, by nothing but literary gift brought under discipline. 
Woodrow Wilson was a faithful servant of letters until the presi- 
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dency of the University so occupied his time as to give him only 
brief and broken hours for writing. 

Since 1885, the date of the production of 'Congressional Gov- 
ernment,' he has published the following books: 'The State,' (1869), 
'Division and Reunion' (1893), 'An Old Master, and other Political 
Essays' (1893), 'Mere Literature and other Essays' (1896), 'George 
Washington' (1896), 'A History of the American People' (five 
volumes, 1902), 'Constitutional Government in the United States' 
(1908). Besides these there are many uncollected essays and ad- 
dresses, published in magazines, reviews, and ■ brochures. 

In an essay entitled "The Truth of the Matter" (published in 
the volume called 'Mere Literature') Woodrow Wilson set forth 
clearly his conception of the historian's business. For Dry-as-Dust, 
the mere investigator, he had just that respect which all have for 
industry as a separate virtue; on the other hand, he calls those 
historians "shallow fellows" who seek the "dramatic" for its own 
sake. It is imagination, not that which invents but that which per- 
ceives the underlying truth of things, which the historian needs, to 
kindle his facts into life, to give the picture as a whole, to see the 
past as one who knew the past. 

The value of his historical method and its application must be 
decided at a later time. But he who reads the histories knows how 
Dr. Wilson's books "recover a past age; make dead generations live 
again and breathe their own air." His sympathetic re-creative 
method is seen in its simplest form in such passages of the life of 
Washington as describe colonial life in Virginia, or the last days 
and death of the great general. When the author's father read 
the quiet words that describe with the calm of suppressed feeling 
the death of Washington, he said, "Woodrow, I am glad you let 
George Washington do his own dying.'' 

The deeper-lying effects of this penetrative, imaginative method 
of dealing with history may be seen in his 'Division and Reunion' 
and his large 'Llistory of the American People.' In these imagination 
and reason sit together, sympathy and judgment control each other. 
In such contrasts as he draws in the larger work between the 
democracy of Thomas Jefferson and General Jackson we see the 
shrewd insight into human character, the right estimate of the 
temper of the people, the delicate separation of supergrowth and 
tissue — things temporary and things destined to shape the nation. 
In both works, the story of the war and the events which led to it 
make a very human story, and an extraordinarily just estimate of 
men, motives, and principles. In "The Truth of the Matter" he 
wrote of Macaulay: "We detect the tone of the advocate, and 
though if we are just we must deem him honest, we cannot deem 
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him safe." It is not the advocate but the judge who wrote the 
accounts of the war between the States in the two histories, a dis- 
passionate but not a disinterested judge, one with power to under- 
stand those motives of men which create epochs, to understand them 
as if he had lived with these men of both sides; he sees in them 
soundness and frailty, faith and unfaith, touches of charlatanry and 
visions of statesmanship. He judges them not by the standard of 
the accomplished event, that futile sort of history which makes 
children and imbeciles of all foregone generations, but judges them 
in the light of the passions of their day, the obscure light in which 
all men work before the closed doors of the future, for only after- 
thought is certain. He writes as one "who understands not only 
men but institutions, sees clearly how the interpretations of the 
Constitution diverged under different economic conditions at the 
South and the North." It is interesting that a man so ardent and 
so capable of convictions could write so judicially. But the imagina- 
tion, the sympathy, and the literary quality preserve the human note 
in all the narrative. 'Division and Reunion' is remarkable in that 
its compact pages contain so much of facts and dates that it can 
be used as a reference book, and is yet at the same time a piece of 
literature. Both the histories were written by a professional his- 
torian, a professional student of politics, and a professional man 
of letters. 

Edmund Burke and Walter Bagehot have been his masters, in 
so far as a man of independent mind can be said to have masters; 
and it is noteworthy that both wrote of human government in 
masterful English, and were literary artists as well as political 
philosophers. Of both these men Woodrow Wilson has published 
appreciative essays in his volume of essays entitled 'Mere Litera- 
ture.' This book and 'An Old Master' contain such of Mr. Wilson's 
essays as have been collected. Most of these essays are on the 
borderland between politics and literature, but in them there is 
more of the personal note than would have been allowable in the 
histories and the works on government. 

One of the most notable traits of Woodrow Wilson has been 
a power to grow and never cease growing. When he was an under- 
graduate he wrote his father that he had discovered he possessed 
a mind. From this ingenuous statement to the present hour that 
mind and its concomitants, character and power, have developed 
steadily, with the result that he has been prepared for each new 
responsibility as it arose. All over the country thoughtful men 
are saying that he must some day be the Democratic nominee for 
the Presidency of the United States. He never has sought office, and 
office may never seek him; but it is an interesting evidence of the 
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impression of power that this man makes, that so many who hear 
him speak on public affairs should reach the conclusion that this 
private citizen is, by nature and development, one of the fittest men 
in the country to fill one of the country's most responsible offices. 
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THE TRUTH OF THE MATTER 

From *Mere Literature, and Other Essays.* Copyright by the author and used here 

by permission. 

'T IS a pity to see how even the greatest minds will often 
lack the broad and catholic vision with which the just historian 
must look upon men and affairs. There is Carlyle, with his 
shrewd and seeing eye, his unmatched capacity to assess strong 
men and set the scenery for tragedy or intrigue, his breath- 
less ardor for great events, his amazing flashes of insight, and 
his unlooked-for steady light of occasional narrative. The 
whole matter of what he writes is too dramatic. Surely his- 
tory was not all enacted so hotly, or with so passionate a rush 
of men upon the stage. Its quiet scenes must have been longer, 
not mere pauses and interludes while the tragic parts were 
being made up. There is not often ordinary sunlight upon 
the page. The lights burn now wan, now lurid. Men are seen 
disquieted and turbulent, and may be heard in husky cries or 
rude, untimely jests. We do not recognize our own world, but 
seem to see another such as ours might become if peopled by 
like uneasy Titans. Incomparable to tell of days of storm 
and revolution, speaking like an oracle and familiar of destiny 
and fate, searching the hearts of statesmen and conquerors 
with an easy insight in every day of action, this peasant seer 
cannot give us the note of piping times of peace, or catch the 
tone of slow industry ; watches ships come and go at the docks, 
hears freight-vans thunder along the iron highways of the 
modern world, and loaded trucks lumber heavily through the 
crowded city streets, with a hot disdain of commerce, prices 
current, the haggling of the market, the smug ease of material 
comfort bred in a trading age. There is here no broad and 
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catholic vision, no wise tolerance, no various power to know, 
to sympathize, to interpret. The great seeing imagination of 
the man lacks that pure radiance in which things are seen 
steadily and seen whole. 

It is not easy, to say truth, to find actual examples when 
you are constructing the ideal historian, the man with the 
vision and the faculty divine to see afifairs justly and tell of 
them completely. If you are not satisfied with this passionate 
and intolerant seer of Chelsea, whom will you choose? Shall 
it be Gibbon, whom all praise, but so few read? He, at any 
rate, is passionless, it would appear. But who could write 
epochal history with passion? All hot humors of the mind 
must, assuredly, cool when spread at large upon so vast a 
surface. One must feel like a sort of minor providence in 
traversing that great tract of world history, and catch in spite 
of one's self the gait and manner of a god. This stately pro- 
cession of generations moves on remote from the ordinary 
levels of our human sympathy. 'T is a wide view of nations 
and peoples and dynasties, and a world shaken by the travail 
of new births. There is here no scale by which to measure the 
historian of the sort we must look to see handle the ordinary 
matter of national history. The 'Decline and Fall' stands 
impersonal, like a monument. We shall reverence it, but we 
shall not imitate it. 

If we look ay/ay from Gibbon, exclude Carlyle, and ques- 
tion Macaulay ; if we put the investigators on one side as not 
yet historians, and the deliberately picturesque and entertain- 
ing raconteurs as not yet investigators, we naturally turn, I 
suppose, to such a man as John Richard Green, at once the 
patient scholar — who shall adequately say how nobly patient? 
— and the rare artist, working so like a master in the difficult 
stuffs of a long national history. The very life of the man is 
as beautiful as the moving sentences he wrote with so subtle 
a music in the cadence. We know whence the fine moral ele- 
vation of tone came that sounds through all the text of his 
great narrative. True, not everybody is satisfied with our 
doctor angelicus. Some doubt he is too ornate. Others are 
troubled that he should sometimes be inaccurate. Some are 
willing to use his history as a manual ; while others cannot j 
deem him satisfactory for didactic uses, hesitate how they shall 
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characterize him, and quit the matter vaguely with saying 
that what he wrote is "at any rate literature." Can there be 
something lacking in Green, too, notwithstanding he was im- 
partial, and looked with purged and open eyes upon the whole 
unbroken life of his people — notwithstanding he saw the truth 
and had the art and mastery to make others see it as he did, in 
all its breadth and multiplicity ? 

Perhaps even this great master of narrative lacks variety 
— as who does not? His method, whatever the topic, is ever 
the same. His sentences, his paragraphs, his chapters are 
pitched one and all in the same key. It is a very fine and 
moving key. Many an elevated strain and rich harmony 
commend it alike to the ear and to the imagination. It is em- 
ployed with an easy mastery, and is made to serve to admira- 
tion a wide range of themes. But it is always the same key, 
and some themes it will not serve. An infinite variety plays 
through all history. Every scene has its own air and singu- 
larity. Incidents cannot all be rightly set in the narrative if 
all be set alike. As the scene shifts, the tone of the narrative 
must change; the narrator's choice of incident and his choice 
of words; the speed and method of his sentence, his own 
thought, even, and point of view. Surely his battle pages must 
resound with the tramp of armies and the fearful din and rush 
of war. In peace he must catch by turns the hum of industry, 
the bustle of the street, the calm of the country-side, the tone 
of parliamentary debate, the fancy, the ardor, the argument 
of poets and seers and quiet students. Snatches of song run 
along with sober purpose and strenuous endeavor through 
every nation's story. Coarse men and refined, mobs and or- 
dered assemblies, science and mad impulse, storm and calm, 
are all alike ingredients of the various life. It is not all epic. 
There is rough comedy and brutal violence. The drama can 
scarce be given any strict, un{)roken harmony of incident, any 
close logical sequence of act or nice unity of scene. To pitch 
it all in one key, therefore, is to mistake the significance of the 
infinite play of varied circumstance that makes up the yearly 
movement of a people's life. 

It would be less than just to say that Green's pages do not 
reveal the variety of English life the centuries through. It is 
his glory, indeed, as all the world knows, to have broadened 
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and diversified the whole scale of English history. Nowhere 
else within the compass of a single book can one find so many 
sides of the great English story displayed with so deep and 
just an appreciation of them all, or of the part of each in 
making up the whole. Green is the one man among English 
historians who has restored the great fabric of the nation's 
history where its architecture was obscure, and its details 
were likely to be lost or forgotten. Once more, because of him, 
the vast Gothic structure stands complete, its majesty and firm 
grace enhanced at every point by the fine tracery of its restored 
details. 

Where so much is done, it is no doubt unreasonable to ask 
for more. But the very architectural symmetry of this great 
book imposes a limitation upon it. It is full of a certain sort 
of variety; but it is only the variety of a great plan's detail, 
not the variety of English life. The noble structure obeys its 
own laws rather than the laws of a people's fortunes. It is a 
monument conceived and reared by a consummate artist, and 
it wears upon its every line some part of the image it was 
meant to bear, of a great, complex, aspiring national existence. 
But, though it symbolizes, it does not contain that life. It has 
none of the irregularity of the actual experiences of men and 
communities. It explains, but it does not contain, their vari- 
ety. The history of every nation has certainly a plan which 
the historian must see and reproduce ; but he must reconstruct 
the people's life, not merely expound it. The scope of his 
method must be as great as the variety of his subject; it must 
change with each' change of mood, respond to each varying 
impulse in the great process of events. No rigor of a stately 
style must be suffered to exclude the lively touches of humor 
or the rude sallies of strength that mark it everywhere. The 
plan of the telling must answer to the plan of the fact — must 
be as elastic as the topics are mobile. The matter should rule 
the plan, not the plan the matter. 

The ideal is infinitely difficult, if, indeed, it be possible to 
any man not Shakespearean; but the difficulty of attaining it 
is often unnecessarily enhanced. Ordinarily the historian's 
preparation for his task is such as to make it unlikely he will 
perform it naturally. He goes first, with infinite and ad- 
mirable labor, through all the labyrinth of document and de- 
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tail that lies up and down his subject; collects masses of mat- 
ter great and small, for substance, verification, illustration; 
piles his notes volumes high; reads far and wide upon the 
tracks of his matter, and makes page upon page of refer- 
ences; and then, thoroughly stufifed and sophisticated, turns 
back and begins his narrative. 'T is impossible then that he 
should begin naturally. He sees the end from the beginning, 
and all the intermediate way from beginning to end ; he has 
made up his mind about too many things ; uses his details with 
a too free and familiar mastery, not like one who tells a story 
so much as like one who dissects a cadaver. Having swept 
his details together beforehand, like so much scientific mate- 
rial, he discourses upon them like a demonstrator — thinks too 
little in subjection to them. They no longer make a fresh 
impression upon him. They are his tools, not his objects of 
vision. 

It is not by such a process that a narrative is made vital 
and true. It does not do to lose the point of view of the first 
listener to the tale, or to rearrange the matter too much out 
of the order of nature. You must instruct your reader as the 
events themselves would have instructed him, had he been 
able to note them as they passed. The historian must not lose 
his own fresh view of the scene as it passed and changed more 
and more from year to year and from age to age. He must 
keep with the generation of which he writes, not be too quick . 
to be wiser tlian they were or look back upon them in his nar- 
rative with head over shoulder. He must write of them al- 
ways in the atmosphere they themselves breathed, not hasten- 
ing to judge them, but striving only to realize them at every 
turn of the story, to make their thoughts his own, and call 
their lives back again, rebuilding the very stage upon which 
they played their parts. Bring the end of your story to mind 
while you set about telling its beginning, and it seems to have 
no parts; beginning, middle, end, are all as one — are merely 
like parts of a pattern which you see as a single thing stamped 
upon the stufif under your hand. 

Try the method with the history of our own land and 
people. How will you begin? Will you start with a modern 
map and a careful topographical description of the continent ? 
And then, having made your nineteenth-century framework 
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for the narrative, will you ask your reader to turn back and 
see the seventeenth century, and those lonely ships coming in 
at the capes of the Chesapeake? He will never see them so 
long as you compel him to stand here at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and look at them as if through a long retro- 
spect. The attention both of the narrator and of the reader, 
if, history is' to be seen aright, must look forward, not back- 
ward. It must see with a contemporaneous eye. Let the his- 
torian, if he be wise, know no more of the history as he writes 
than might have been known in the age and day of which he is 
writing. A trifle too much knowledge will undo him. It will 
break the spell for his imagination. It will spoil the magic by 
which he may raise again the image of days that are gone. He 
must of course know the large lines of his story; it must lie 
as a whole in his mind. His very art demands that, in order 
that he may know and keep its proportions. But the de- 
tails, the passing incidents of day and year, must come fresh 
into his mind, vmreasoned upon as yet, luitouched by theory, 
with their first look upon them. It is here that original docu- 
ments and fresh research will serve him. He must look far 
and wide upon every detail of the time, see it at first hand, and 
paint as he looks; selecting, as the artist must, but selecting 
while the vision is fresh, and not from old sketches laid away 
in his notes — selecting from the life itself. 

Let him remember that his task is radically different from 
the task of the investigator. The investigator must display 
his materials, but the historian must convey his impressions. 
He must stand in the presence of life, and reproduce it in his 
narrative ; must recover a past age ; make dead generations live 
again and breathe their own air ; show them native and at home 
upon his page. To do this, his own impressions must be as 
fresh as those of an unlearned reader, his own curiosity as 
keen and young at every stage. It may easily be so as his read- 
ing thickens, and the atmosphere of the age comes stealthily 
into his thought, if only he take care to push forward the 
actual writing of his narrative at an equal pace with his read- 
ing, painting thus always direct from the image itself. His 
knowledge of the great outlines and bulks of the picture will 
be his sufficient guide and restraint the while, will give pro- 
portion to the individual strokes of his work. But it will not 
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check his zest, or sophisticate his fresh recovery of the life that 
is in the crowding colors of the canvas. 

A nineteenth-century plan laid like a standard and meas- 
ure upon a seventeenth-century narrative will infallibly twist 
it and make it false. Lay a modern map before the first set- 
tlers at Jamestown and Plymouth, and then bid them discover 
and occupy the continent. With how superior a nineteenth- 
century wonder and pity will you see them grope, and stumble, 
and falter ! How like children they will seem to you, and how 
simple their age, and ignorant ! As stalwart men as you they 
were in fact ; mayhap wiser and braver too ; as fit to occupy a 
continent as you are to draw it upon paper. If you would 
know them, go back to their age; breed yourself a pioneer 
and woodsman; look to find the South Sea up the nearest 
northwest branch of the spreading river at your feet ; discover 
and occupy the wilderness with them; dream what may be 
beyond the near hills, and long all day to see a sail upon the 
silent sea ; go back to them and see them in their habit as they 
lived. 

The picturesque writers of history have all along been 
right in theory; they have been wrong only in practice. It is 
a picture of the past we want — its express image and feature ; 
but we want the true picture and not simply the theatrical mat- 
ter — the manner of Rembrandt rather than of Rubens. All 
life may be pictured, but not all of life is picturesque. No 
great, no true historian would put false or adventitious colors 
into his narrative, or let a glamour rest where in fact it never 
was. The writers who select an incident merely because it is 
striking or dramatic are shallow fellows. They see only with 
the eye's retina, not with that deep vision whose images lie 
where thought and reason sit. The real drama of life is dis- 
closed only with the whole picture ; and that only the deep and 
fervid student will see, whose mind goes daily fresh to the 
details, whose narrative runs always in the authentic colors 
of nature, whose art it is to see, and to paint what he sees. 

It is thus and only thus we shall have the truth of the 
matter : by art — ^by the most difficult of all arts ; by fresh study 
and first-hand vision; at the mouths of men who stand in the 
midst of old letters and dusty documents and neglected rec- 
ords, not like antiquarians, but like those who see a distant 
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country and a far-away people before their very eyes, as real, 
as full of life and hope and incident, as the day in which they 
themselves live. Let us have done with humbug and come to 
plain speech. The historian needs an imagination quite as 
much as he needs scholarship, and consummate literary art as 
much as candor and common honesty. Histories are written in 
order that the bulk of men may read and realize ; and it is as 
bad to bungle the telling of the story as to lie, as fatal to lack a 
vocabulary as to lack knowledge. In no case can you do more 
then convey an impression, so various and complex is the mat- 
ter. If you convey a false impression, what difference does it 
make how you convey it ? In the whole process there is a nice 
adjustment of means to ends which only the artist can man- 
age. There is an art of lying; there is equally an art — an 
infinitely more difficult art — of telling the truth. 



THE SPIRIT OF LEARNING 

Phi Beta Kappa Address delivered at Harvard University, July 1, 1909. 

I SAID just now that I sympathized with men who said that 
what they wanted for their sons in college was not what they 
got in the classroom so much as what they got from the life 
and associations of the place; but I agree with them only if 
what is to be got in the classroom is nothing more than items 
of knowledge likely to be quickly lost hold of. I agree with 
them; but I see clearly what they are blindly feeling after. 
They should desire chiefly what their sons are to get out of the 
life and associations of the place; but that life and those as- 
sociations should be freighted with things they do not now 
contain. The processes of life, the contagions of association, 
are the only things that have ever got any real or permanent 
hold on men's minds. These are the conducting media for 
every effect we seek to work on the human spirit. The un- 
dergraduate should have scholars for teachers. They should 
hold his attention steadily upon great tested bodies of knowl- 
edge and should insist that he make himself acquainted with 
them, if only for the nonce. But they will give him nothing 
he is likely to carry with him through life if they stop with 
formal instruction, however thorough or exacting they may 
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make it. Their permanent effects will be wrought upon his 
spirit. Their teaching will follow him through life only if 
they reveal to him the meaning, the significance, the essential 
validity of what they are about, the motives which prompt it, 
the processes which verify it. They will rule him, not by what 
they know and inform him of, but by the spirit of the things 
they expound. And that spirit they cannot convey in any 
formal manner. They can convey it only atmospherically, by 
making their ideals tell in some way upon the whole spirit 
of the place. 

How shall their pupils carry their spirit away with them, 
or the spirit of the things they teach, if beyond the door of 
the classroom the atmosphere will not contain it? College is 
a place of initiation. Its effects are atmospheric. They are 
wrought by impression, by association, by emulation. The 
voices which do not penetrate beyond the doors of the class- 
room are lost, are ineffectual, are void of consequence and 
power. No thought will obtain or live there for the trans- 
mission of which the prevailing atmosphere is a non-conduct- 
ing medium. If young gentlemen get from their years at 
college only manliness, esprit de corps, a release of their so- 
cial gifts, a training in give and take, a catholic taste in men, 
and the standards of true sportsmen, they have gained much, 
but they have not gained what a college should give them. It 
should give them insight into the things of the mind and of 
the spirit, a sense of having lived and formed their friendships 
amidst the gardens of the mind where grows the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, a consciousness of having taken 
on them the vows of true enlightenment and of having under- 
gone the discipline, never to be shaken off, of those who seek 
wisdom in candour, with faithful labour and travail of spirit. 

These things they cannot get from the classroom unless the 
spirit of the classroom is the spirit of the place as well and of 
its life; and that will never be until the teacher comes out of 
the classroom and makes himself a part of that life. Contact, 
companionship, familiar intercourse is the law of life for the 
mind. The companionships of undergraduates will never breed 
the spirit of learning. The circle must be widened. It must 
include the older men, the teachers, the men for whom Hfe 
has grown more serious and to whom it has revealed more 
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of its meanings. So long as instruction and life do not 
merge in our colleges, so long as what the undergraduates do 
and what they are taught occupy two separate, air-tight com- 
partments in their consciousness, so long will the college be 
ineffectual. 

Looked at from the point of view at which I stand in all 
that I have been saying, some of the proposals made in our 
day for the improvement of the college seem very strangely 
conceived. It has been proposed, for example, to shorten the 
period of general study in college to (say) two years, and let 
the student who has gone the distance our present sophomores 
have gone enter at once upon his professional studies or re- 
ceive his certificate of graduation. I take it for granted that 
those who have formulated this proposal never really knew 
a sophomore in the flesh. They say, simply, that the studies 
of our present sophomores are as advanced as the studies of 
seniors were in the great days of our grandfathers and that 
most of our present sophomores are as old as our grandfathers 
were when they graduated from the pristine college we so often 
boast of ; and I dare say that is all true enough. But what they 
do not know is, that our sophomore is at the age of twenty 
no more mature than the sophomore of that previous genera- 
tion was at the age^ of seventeen or eighteen. The sap of 
manhood is rising in him but it has not yet reached his head. 
It is not what a man is studying that makes him a sophomore 
or a senior; it is the stage the college process has reached in 
him. A college, the American college, is not a body of studies : 
it is a process of development. It takes, if our observation 
can be trusted, at least four years for the completion of that 
process, and all four of those years must be college years. 
They cannot be school years; they cannot be combined with 
school years. The school process is an entirely different one. 
The college is a process of slow evolution from the school-boy 
and the school-boy's mental attitude into the man and his en- 
tirely altered view of the world. It can be accomplished only 
in the college environment. The environment is of the essence 
of the whole effect. 

If you wish to create a college, therefore, and are wise, 
you will seek to create a life. We have allowed ourselves to 
grow very anxious and to feel very helpless about college 
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athletics. They play too large a part in the life of the under- 
graduate, we say; and no doubt they do. There are many 
other things which play too large a part in that life, to the 
exclusion of intellectual interests and the dissipation of much 
excellent energy: amusements of all kinds, social preoccupa- 
tions of the most absorbing sort, a multitude of activities which 
have nothing whatever to do with the discipline and enlight- 
enment of the mind. But that is because they are left a free 
field. Life, at college, is one thing, the work of the college 
another, entirely separate and distinct. The life is the field 
that is left free for athletics not only but also for every other 
amusement and diversion. Studies are no part of that life, 
and there is no competition. Study is the work which inter- 
rupts the life, introduces an embarrassing and inconsistent ele- 
ment into it. The Faculty has no part in the life; it organizes 
the interruption, the interference. 

This is not to say that there are not a great many under- 
graduates seriously interested in study, or that it is impossible 
or even difficult to make the majority of them, the large ma- 
jority, pass the tests of the examinations. It is only saying 
that the studies do not spring out of the life of the place and 
are hindered by it, must resist its influence if they would flour- 
ish. I liave no jealousy of athletics ; they have put wholesome 
spirit into both the physical and the mental life of our under- 
graduates. There are fewer morbid boys in the new college 
which we know than there were in the old college which our 
fathers knew; and fewer prigs, too, no doubt. Athletics are 
indispensable to the normal life of young men, and are in 
themselves wholesome and delightful, besides. In another at- 
mosphere, the atmosphere of learning, they could be easily 
subordinated and assimilated. The reason they cannot be 
now is that there is nothing to assimilate them, nothing by 
which they can be digested. They make their own atmosphere 
unmolested. There is no direct competition. 

The same thing may be said, for it is true, of all the other 
amusements and all the social activities of the little college 
world. Their name is legion; they are very interesting; most 
of them are in themselves quite innocent and legitimate; many 
of them are thoroughly worth while. They now engross the 
attention and absorb the energies of most of the finest, most 
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spirited, most gifted youngsters in the undergraduate body, 
men fit to be scholars and masters in many fields, and for 
whom these small things are too trivial a preparation. They 
would not do so if other things which would be certain to 
grip these very men were in competition with them, were 
known and spoken of and pervasive in the life of the college 
outside the classroom; but they are not. The field is clear 
for all these little activities, as it is clear for athletics. Ath- 
letics have no serious competitor except these amusements 
and petty engrossments : they have no serious competitor ex- 
cept athletics. The scholar is not in the game. He keeps mod- 
estly to his classroom and his study and must be looked up and 
asked questions if you would know what he is thinking about. 
His influence can be set going only by the deliberate effort of 
the undergraduate himself who looks him up and stirs him. 
He deplores athletics and all the other absorbing, non-academic 
pursuits which he sees drawing the attention of his pupils off 
from study and serious preparation for life, but he will not 
enter into competition with them. He has never dreamed of 
such a thing; and, to tell the truth, the Hfe of the place is 
organized in such a way as to make it hardly possible for 
him to do so. He is therefore withdrawn and ineffectual. 

It is the duty of university authorities to make of the col- 
lege a society, of which the teacher will be as much, and as 
naturally, a member as the undergraduates. When that is 
done these other things will fall into their natural places, their 
natural relations. Young men are capable of great enthusi- 
asms for older men whom they have learned to know in some 
human, unartificial way, whose quality they have tasted in un- 
constrained conversation, the energy and beauty of whose 
characters and aims they have learned to appreciate by per- 
sonal contact; and such enthusiasms are often among the 
strongest and most lasting influences of their lives. You will 
not gain the affection of your pupil by anything you do for 
him, impersonally, in the classroom. You may gain his ad- 
miration and vague appreciation, but he will tie to you only 
for what you have shown him personally or given him in inti- 
mate and friendly service. 

Certain I am that it is impossible to rid our colleges of 
these things that compete with study and drive out the spirit 
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of learning by the simple device of legislation, in which, as 
Americans, we have so childish a confidence ; or, at least, that, 
if we did succeed in driving them out, did set our house in 
order and sweep and garnish it, other equally distracting occu- 
pants would crowd in to take their places. For the house 
would be empty. There must be life as well as study. The 
question is, not of what are we to empty it, but with what 
must we fill it ? We must fill it with the things of the mind 
and of the spirit; and that we can do by introducing into it 
men for whom these things are supremely interesting, the main 
objects of life and endeavour, teachers who will not seem 
pedagogues but friends, and who can by the gentle infection 
of friendliness make thought a general contagion. Do that; 
create the atmosphere and the contacts of a society made up 
of men young and old, mature and adolescent, serious and gay, 
and you will create an emulation, a saturation, a vital union 
of parts in a common life, in which all questions of subordi- 
nation and proportion will solve themselves. So soon as the 
things which now dissipate and distract and dissolve our col- 
lege life feel the things which should coordinate and regu- 
late and inspire it in direct contact with them, feel their ar- 
dour and their competition, they will fall into their proper 
places, will become pleasures and cease to be occupations, will 
delight our undergraduate days but not monopolize them. 
They are exaggerated now because they are separated and do 
not exchange impulses with those greater things of whose 
presence they are sometimes hardly conscious. 

No doubt there are many ways in which this vital associa- 
tion may be effected, but all wise and successful ways will 
have this in common, that they will abate nothing of the 
freedom and self-government which have so quickened and 
purified our colleges in these recent days of change, will have 
no touch of school surveillance in them. You cannot force 
companionships upon undergraduates, if you treat them like 
men. You can only create the conditions, set up the organiza- 
tion, which will make them natural. The scholar should not 
need a statute behind him. The spirit of learning should not 
covet the support of the spirit and organization of the nursery. 
It will prevail of its own grace and power if you will but 
give it a chance, a conducting medium, an air in which it can 
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move and breathe freely without effort or self-consciousness. 
If it cannot, I, for one, am unwilling to lend it artificial as- 
sistance. It must take its chances in the competition and win 
on its merits, under the ordinary rules of the game of life, 
where the most interesting man attracts attention, the strong- 
est personality rules, the best organized force predominates, 
the most admirable thing wins allegiance. We are not seek- 
ing to force a marriage between knowledge and pleasure ; we 
are simply trying to throw them a great deal together in the 
confidence that they will fall in love with one another. We 
are seeking to expose the undergraduate when he is most 
susceptible to the best and most stimulating influences of the 
university in the hope and belief that no sensible fellow fit for 
a career can resist the infection. 

My plea, then, is this: that we now deliberately set our- 
selves to make a home for the spirit of learning: that we 
reorganize our colleges on the lines of this simple conception, 
that a college is not only a body of studies but a mode of asso- 
ciation; that its courses are only its formal side, its contacts 
and contagions its realities. It must become a community of 
scholars and pupils — a free community but a very real one, in 
which democracy may work its reasonable triumphs of ac- 
commodation, its vital processes of union. I am not suggest- 
ing that young men be dragooned into becoming scholars or 
tempted to become pedants, or have any artificial compulsion 
whatever put upon them, but only that they be introduced into 
the high society of university ideals, be exposed to the haz- 
ards of stimulating friendships, be introduced into the easy 
comradeships of the republic of letters. By this means the 
classroom itself might some day come to seem a part of life. 



WILLIAM WIRT 
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ARMISTEAD M. DOBIE 

XTTILLIAM WIRT was born at Bladensburg, Maryland, Novem- 
^ ^ ber 8, 1772, the youngest of the six children of Jacob and 
Henrietta Wirt. Young Wirt's early education was received at 
various private classical academies of the type that thrived in the 
latter part of the Eighteenth Century. Of his various schoolmasters, 
the Rev. James Hunt, a man of somewhat unusual culture, seems to 
have made the most profound impression upon him. 

For two years Wirt lived in the Hunt household, in which he had 
access to an excellent general library. Here he was able to gratify 
a strong taste for reading, which, though indiscriminate and desul- 
tory, served yet to lay strong and true the foundations of a culture 
which was to constitute one of the most marked characteristics of 
the man. When the Hunt school was disbanded, in Wirt's fifteenth 
year, he accepted a position as tutor in the family of Benjamin Ed- 
wards. Again he was fortunate in being offered the use of a fine 
library. By this time he had selected the law as his profession, so 
toward that end, during the twenty months he spent under the Ed- 
wards' roof, he made all his reading and studies converge. 

Accordingly, after a brief legal apprenticeship, in 1792, at the 
early age of twenty, Wirt began his professional career at Culpeper 
Court-House, Virginia. 

In 179s Wirt married Mildred, the daughter of Dr. George 
Gilmer, and removed to Pen Park, the latter's country seat in Albe- 
marle County. This step played a wonderful part in determining his' 
whole future. Pen Park, the typical home of a Virginia gentleman of 
means and education, was the meeting place of a group of men 
whose social brilliance was only eclipsed by their still more brilliant 
achievements in the varied fields of law, letters, and politics. Through 
Dr. Gilmer he became closely associated with three future presidents 
of the United States — Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. To the friend- 
ships thus formed, which continued without abatement, he owed in 
no small measure the political preferment which later became his. 

Wirt's engaging manners, his polished and witty conversation, 
added to an unusually prepossessing face and figure, speedily made 
him a great social favorite, Indeed, the gay social life exercised so 
5903 
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strong a fascination for him that for a time it threatened seriously 
to wean him from more serious pursuits. Perceiving, however, a 
growing tendency among many of his neighbors to regard him as 
a fascinating companion rather than as an ambitious lawyer, he 
realized his peril in time to forsake the primrose path, in order to 
devote himself to the labors of his profession. His practice and 
reputation then grew apace. After the death of his wife, in 1799, 
he accepted the position of Clerk of the Virginia House of Delegates 
— at that time an office of no inconsiderable dignity. This he held 
until 1802, when, at the early age of twenty-nine, he was appointed 
by the Legislature Chancellor of the Eastern District of Virginia. 

The industry and ability with which he presided over his court, 
whose jurisdiction frequently involved important interests, added no 
little to his already considerable renown. Finding his salary inade- 
quate after his marriage (his second wife being Elizabeth Gamble), 
he resigned the Chancellorship and removed, at the instance of Mr. 
Tazewell, to Norfolk, where he resumed the practice of the law, 
remaining there until 1806, when, desiring a wider field for his 
talents, he again took up his residence in Richmond. Up to this time 
Wirt's fame, though secure and steadily increasing, had been largely 
confined to the bounds of his adopted State. But in 1807 occurred 
an event which afforded him the opportunity for which he had long 
been seeking and raised him at a single bound to the front rank of 
American advocates. This event was the trial of Aaron Burr. The 
heinousness of the crime charged, the prominence of the defendant, 
the eminence of the presiding Judge (Chief Justice Marshall) and 
of the counsel on both sides marked the occasion as one of tremendous 
political and dramatic import. 

At the instance of President Jefferson, Wirt was retained to aid 
the United States Attorney in the prosecution. His principal speech, 
occupying more than four hours in its delivery, extended his fame 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the land. That part of 
it describing the entry of Burr into the home of Blennerhassett is 
second in popularity for schoolboy declamation only to Patrick 
Henry's "Give me liberty or give me death." 

In 1808 Wirt was elected a member of the Virginia House of 
Delegates. Though taking a prominent part in the deliberations of 
that body, he soon resumed his law practice, receiving in 1816 from 
President Madison the appointment as United States District Attor- 
ney. In the following year President Monroe appointed him to the 
high office of Attorney-general of the United States. 

Wirt held this office during the Administrations of Monroe and 
the younger Adams, for twelve years, longer than it has ever been 
held by any other man. His tenure of this office, which brought 
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him into contact with the keenest legal minds of his time, brought 
to him richer laurels than he had heretofore won. Hardly any of 
his predecessors in this office had lived in Washington, nor do they 
seem to have been regarded as members of the Cabinet, but rather 
as mere legal advisers to the Administration. None of them had 
left behind any written or printed opinions or precedents. When 
Wirt retired from the office, the Attorney-general ranked fully as 
a Cabinet officer both in dignity and importance. He first preserved 
in print all his official opinions (of which there were a great many), 
thereby establishing a precedent which has since been scrupulously 
followed. The opinions of the Attorney-general relate to matters of 
prime importance to the country; they involve the most delicate and 
difficult questions of constitutional and international law; they ac- 
complish much in making smooth the always uncertain path of the 
occupants of that office; and finally they form an excellent collec- 
tion of materials for writing the constitutional and legal history of 
the country. 

Harvard conferred on Wirt the degree of Doctor of Laws in 
1824. In 1826, while Jefferson was Rector of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and Madison a member of its governing body, Wirt was ap- 
pointed President* of the University and Professor of Law ; but he de- 
clined the offer, preferring to serve out his term as Attorney-general. 
At the close of Adams's Administration, Wirt removed to Baltimore, 
where he had little trouble in soon building up an extensive law 
practice. 

In this day and generation it seems strange that a political party 
should be based on overt opposition to the institution of Masonry, 
but such was the case in 1832, when the anti-Masonic party offered 
to Wirt, then sixty years old, the nomination for President of the 
United States. He accepted it, and in the election that ensued 
actually received the seven electoral votes of the State of Vermont 
as well as a popular vote of 33,108. 

While in Washington, attending the term of the United States 
Supreme Court, Wirt died, February 18, 1834. The announcement 
of his death was received throughout the entire nation with un- 
affected sorrow. The funeral was attended by the President and 
Vice-president of the United States, the Diplomatic Corps and the 
Supreme Court; while both houses of Congress adjourned — an honor 
which had never before been accorded save to deceased members 
of Congress or the Senate. 

Of Wirt's personal charm mention has already been made. He 
won and held without compromise the friendship of the really great 

"Against the office of president of the University of Virginia, Jefferson filed a formal 
protest. — Ed. 
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men of his day. With the masses, he was little short of an idol. 
Possessed of unusual social graces, courteous to a marked degree, 
he embodied the highest virtues of the Colonial gentleman with none 
of his vices. In conversation he was quick, resourceful in classic 
allusions, forceful, but never tedious or prosaic. He seems, by al- 
most unerring instinct, to have escaped the political animosities of 
his age, dying, as he had lived, with, no bitter enemies to assail his 
name. 

He was religious without being a bigot, exemplifying his beliefs 
in all the varied activities of his life. Secure in a calm, serene faith, 
he yielded to none in his love of friends, family, country, or God. 

The fame of Wirt as a literary man rests chiefly on 'The Letters 
of a British Spy,' contributed to the Richmond Argus in 1803, 'The 
Old Bachelor,' published in 1812, and 'The Life of Patrick Henry,' 
published in 1817. 

'The Letters of a British Spy,' written at a time when American 
literature was at a low ebb, achieved an immediate and wonderful 
popularity. They purport to be letters written by an English trav- 
eler in Virginia to a British Member of Parliament. The book con- 
tains some glowing sketches of great men of that period, some scien- 
tific observations of little value, together with a brief discussion of 
various kinds of eloquence. The most popular sketch was the letter, 
of real literary excellence, dealing with The Blind Preacher. The 
work is chiefly remembered now on account of its delineation of the 
life and people of that region and period; or as a welcome oasis in 
the then arid desert of American literature. 

'The Old Bachelor' contains a series of essays in the Addisonian 
manner. Wirt was the chief author, Dabney Carr, George Tucker 
and others also being contributors. Wirt's contributions were marked 
by graceful literary form, subtle humor, and the play of a nimble 
fancy. In spite of the encomiums of Mr. Kennedy, however, the 
book contains hardly more than the germ of literary greatness. 

The best known of his works is his ' Life of Patrick Henry.' 
Wirt never had seen the great orator, but gathered his material at 
first hand from many who had heard him and to whom Henry was 
almost a god. The narrative is forceful and pleasing, though florid, 
and at times inaccurate. Wirt lacked historical perspective, with the 
result that he was extravagantly eulogistic. The Henry of his pages 
lived rather in the perfervid imagination of his biographer than in 
the stern realities of actual fact. Still, the work is valuable as the 
only contemporary life of the great orator, remaining after the lapse 
of years one of the most popular of American biographies. Wirt's 
literary labors were those of prophecy and promise, rather than of 
fulfilment. Literature was to him never more than an avocation to 
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which he gave only his leisure hours. His literary abilities were 
brilliant but not solid, his imagination was prolific rather than dis- 
criminating; his fancy luxuriant and creative rather than chaste and 
correct. 

It is upon his career as a lawyer that Wirt's fame must ultimately 
rest. Few men more than he realized how jealous a mistress the law 
is; and single-minded devotion to the high ideals of his profession 
was ever his most marked characteristic; to that end he devoted 
his early reading. He never accepted public ofiSce save in the direct 
line of his professional career. 

In the term of the United States Supreme Court of 1819 two 
cases were decided which are easily among the ten most important 
cases ever passed upon by that great court. In each of them Wirt 
materially increased his national reputation as a lawyer. The first 
of these was McCulloch v. The State of Maryland, 4 Wheaton 316; 
the second, The Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 4 
Wheaton 518. 

In McCulloch V. Maryland, the question of the constitutionality 
of the Act creating the United States Bank was first presented to 
the Supreme Court. Associated with Wirt, for the plaintiff, were 
Webster and Pinkney; against him, for the defendant, were Martin, 
Jones, and Hopkinson. Surely a marvelous array of counsel ! The 
argument of Wirt was in every respect worthy of the cause and the 
best traditions of the Court. His contention was upheld by the Court, 
and the constitutionality of the Bank sustained. 

The Dartmouth College case was even more famous. Wirt, with 
Mr. Holmes as his associate, was opposed by Webster and Hopkin- 
son. His argument in this case was so overshadowed by that of 
Webster, who, pleading for his own alma mater, made perhaps the 
ablest legal argument of his career, that great injustice has been 
done to Wirt's conduct of the case. Webster was successful and the 
principle was fastened on our jurisprudence that the charter of a 
private corporation is a contract within the meaning of that clause 
of the United States Constitution which prohibits any state from 
making any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Besides the Burr trial, the other best known cases of Wirt's 
career are Gibbons v. Ogden, 9 Wheaton i, in which the Supreme 
Court, following Wirt, held as unconstitutional and void the acts of 
the New York Legislature giving exclusive rights of navigation in 
the waters of that State to Livingston and Fulton; The Cherokee 
Nation v. The State of Georgia, 5 Peters i, decided against the In- 
dians, represented by Wirt, on the ground of lack of jurisdiction; 
and the impeachment of Judge Peck before the United States Senate, 
in which he triumphantly secured his client's acquittal. 
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The long list of cases in which Wirt while Attorney-general ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court, extending over twelve volumes of 
the official reports (from 3rd Wheaton to 2nd Peters) placed him 
in the forefront of the lawyers of his day — the Golden Period of 
the American Bar. Certainly his conduct of that high office has 
never been surpassed. 

Wirt's earlier speeches are characterized by florid imagery, by 
extravagant flights of fancy, and by beauty more ornate than the 
canons of oratory permit. This fault, in a large measure, he subse- 
quently overcame. The orator's spirit was his, and, added to a com- 
manding presence, a captivating manner, and a voice of unusual 
charm, gave him the complete mastery of an audience. In the presen- 
tation of a case, he never allowed himself to be led from the vital 
question at issue. By his clear and keen powers of analysis, by his 
ability to make close distinctions, by his success in intuitively antici- 
pating an adversary's methods of attack, he proved himself in argu- 
ment the peer of the master minds of his day. His speeches were 
carefully prepared, but always delivered with missionary zeal and 
fervor. His words were carefully chosen, while his sentences made 
a poetic appeal to the ear by the rhythmic melody of their cadences. 
Wirt's speeches were not of the bold, abrupt, strong and rugged type 
— the feliciter audax of the ancients; but for sheer beauty of form, 
for magic of word-painting, for graceful and varied imagery, for 
brilliant and impelling eloquence, they have no superiors in the field 
of American oratory. 

He seems to have made very few occasional addresses — a type of 
speaking for which his gifts were singularly adapted. On two occa- 
sions, however, his discourses have been repeatedly pronounced among 
the best of their kind. His eulogy of Adams and Jefferson, who both 
died on July 4, 1826, pronounced in the Hall of Representatives at 
Washington, has been called "the best which this remarkable coin- 
cidence called forth." In 1830 he delivered an address of marvelous 
power and dignity before the students of Rutgers College, which was 
not only republished in England, but, by translation into both French 
and German, gained a wide European circulation. 

Primarily a lawyer, true to the highest ideals of a lofty profession, 
an author who captivated the literary taste of his generation, a 
public official whose record never has been assailed, the ablest Amer- 
ican Attorney-general, William Wirt will safely be remembered 
among those who deserve well of the State. 
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PATRICK HENRY IN "THE PARSON'S CASE" 

From 'Life of Patrick Henry.' 

. . . Soon after the opening of the court, the cause was called. 
It stood on a writ of inquiry of damages, no plea having been 
entered by the defendants since the judgment on the demurrer. 
The array before Mr. Henry's eyes was now most fearful. On 
the bench sat more than twenty clergymen, the most learned 
men in the colony, and the most capable, as well as the severest, 
critics before whom it was possible for him to have made his 
debut. The court-house was crowded with an overwhelming 
multitude, and surrounded with an immense and anxious 
throng, who, not finding room to enter, were endeavoring to 
listen without, in the deepest attention. But there was some- 
thing still more awfully disconcerting than all this ; for in the 
chair of the presiding magistrate sat no other person than his 
own father. Mr. Lyons opened the cause very briefly : in the 
way of argument he did nothing more than explain to the 
jury, that the decision upon the demurrer had put the act of 
1758 entirely out of the way, and left the law of 1748 as the 
only standard of their damages; he then concluded with a 
highly-wrought eulogium on the benevolence of the clergy. 
And now came on the first trial of Patrick Henry's strength. 
No one had ever heard him speak, and curiosity was on tiptoe. 
He rose very awkwardly, and faltered much in his exordium. 
The people hung their heads at so unpromising a commence- 
ment; the clergy were observed to exchange sly looks with 
each other ; and his father is described as having almost sunk 
with confusion from his seat. But these feelings were of short 
duration, and soon gave place to others, of a very different 
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character. For now were those wonderful faculties which he 
possessed, for the first time, developed; and now was first 
witnessed that mysterious and almost supernatural transfor- 
mation of appearance, which the fire of his own eloquence 
never failed to work in him. For as his mind rolled along, 
and began to glow from its own action, all the exuvics of the 
clown seemed to shed themselves spontaneously. His attitude, 
by degrees, became erect and lofty. The spirit of his genius 
awakened all his features. His countenance shone with a no- 
bleness and grandeur which it had never before exhibited. 
There was a J^'ghtning in his eyes which seemed to rive the 
spectator. His action became graceful, bold, and commanding; 
and in the tones of his voice, but more especially in his em- 
phasis, there was a peculiar charm, a magic, of which any one 
who ever heard him will speak as soon as he is named, but 
of which no one can give any adequate description. They can 
only say that it struck upon the ear and upon the heart, in a 
manner which language cannot tell. Add to all these, his won- 
der-working fancy, and the peculiar phraseology in which he 
clothed its images; for he painted to the heart with a force 
that almost petrified it. In the language of those who heard 
him on this occasion, "he made their blood run cold, and their 
hair to rise on end." 

It will not be difficult for any one who ever heard this 
most extraordinary man, to believe the whole accotmt of this 
transaction, which is given by his surviving hearers ; and from 
their account, the court-house of Hanover county must have 
exhibited, on this occasion, a scene as picturesque, as has been 
ever witnessed in real life. They say. that the people, whose 
countenances had fallen as he arose, had heard but a very few 
sentences before they began to look up; then to look at each 
other with surprise, as if doubting the evidence of their own 
senses ; then, attracted by some strong gesture, struck by some 
majestic attitude, fascinated by the spell of his eye, the charm 
of his emphasis, and the varied and commanding expression 
of his countenance, they could look away no more. In less 
than twenty minutes, they might be seen in every part of the 
house, on every bench, in every window, stooping forward 
from their stands, in deathlike silence ; their features fixed in 
amazement and awe; all their senses listening and riveted 
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upon the speaker, as if to catch the last strain of some heav- 
enly visitant. The mockery of the clergy was soon turned into 
alarm; their triumph into confusion and despair; and at one 
burst of his rapid and overwhelming invective, they fled from 
the bench in precipitation and terror. As for the father, such 
was his surprise, such his amazement, such his rapture, that, 
forgetting where he was, and the character which he was filling, 
tears of ecstacy streamed down his cheeks, without the power 
or inclination to repress them. 

The jury seem to have been so completely bewildered, that 
they lost sight, not only of the act of 1748, but that of 1758 
also; for thoughtless even of the admitted right of the plain- 
tiff, they had scarcely left the bar, when they returned with a 
verdict of one penny damages. A motion was made for a 
new trial; but the court, too, had now lost the equipoise of 
their judgment, and overruled the motion by a unanimous vote. 
The verdict and judgment overruling the motion, were fol- 
lowed by redoubled acclamations, from within and without 
the house. The people, who had with difficulty kept their 
hands off their champion, from the moment of closing his 
harangue, no sooner saw the fate of the cause finally sealed, 
than they seized him at the bar, and in spite of his own exer- 
tions, and the continued cry of "order" from the sheriffs and 
the court, they bore him out of the court-house, and raising 
him on their shoulders, carried him about the yard, in a kind 
of electioneering triumph. 



BLENNERHASSETT'S HOME 

From a Speech against Aaron Burr. 

. . . Who is Blennerhassett ? A native of Ireland, a man of 
letters, who fled from the storms of his own country to find 
quiet in ours. His history shows that war is not the natural 
element of his mind. If it had been, he never would have ex- 
changed Ireland for America. So far is an army from fur- 
nishing the society natural and proper to Mr. Blennerhassett's 
character, that on his arrival in America he retired even from 
the population of the Atlantic States, and sought quiet and 
solitude in the bosom of our western forests. But he carried 
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with him taste, and science, and wealth; and lo, the desert 
smiled! Possessing himself of a beautiful island in the Ohio, 
he rears upon it a palace, and decorates it with every romantic 
embellishment of fancy. A shrubbery, that Shenstone might 
have envied, blooms around him. Music, that might Lave 
charmed Calypso and her nymphs, is his. An extensive library 
spreads its treasures before him. A philosophical apparatus 
offers to him all the secrets and mysteries of nature. Peace, 
tranquillity, and innocence shed their mingled delights around 
him. And to crown the enchantment of the scene, a wife, who 
is said to be lovely even beyond her sex, and graced with 
every accomplishment that can render it irresistible, had blest 
him with her love and made him the father of several children. 
The evidence would convince you that this is but a faint pic- 
ture of the real life. In the midst of all this peace, this in- 
nocent simplicity, and this tranquillity, this feast of the mind, 
this pure banquet of the heart, the destroyer comes ; he comes 
to change this paradise into a hell. Yet the flowers do not 
wither at his approach. No monitory shuddering through the 
bosom of their unfortunate possessor warns him of the ruin 
that is coming upon him. A stranger presents himself. In- 
troduced to their civilities by the high rank which he had 
lately held in his country, he soon finds his way to their hearts 
by the dignity and elegance of his demeanour, the light and 
beauty of his conversation, and the seductive and fascinating 
power of his address. The conquest was not difficult. Inno- 
cence is ever simple and credulous. Conscious of no design 
itself, it suspects none in others. It wears no guard before 
its breast. Every door and portal and avenue of the heart is 
thrown open, and all who choose it enter. Such was the state 
of Eden when the serpent entered its bowers. The prisoner, 
in a more engaging form, winding himself into the open and 
unpractised heart of the unfortunate Blennerhassett, found 
but little difficulty in changing the native character of that 
heart and the objects of its affection. By degrees he infuses 
into it the poison of his own ambition. He breathes into it 
the fire of his own courage; a daring and desperate thirst 
for glory; an ardour panting for great enterprises, for all 
the storms and bustle and hurricane of life. In a short time 
the whole man is changed, and every object of his former 
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delight is relinquished. No more he enjoys the tranquil scene; 
it has become flat and insipid to his taste. His books are aban- 
doned. His retort and crucible are thrown aside. His shrub- 
bery blooms and breathes its fragrance upon the air in vain; 
he likes it not. His ear no longer drinks the rich melody of 
music; it longs for the trumpet's clangour and the cannon's 
roar. Even the prattle o^ his babes, once so sweet, no longer 
affects him; and the angel smile of his wife, which hitherto 
touched his bosom with ecstacy so unspeakable, is now unseen 
and unfelt. Greater objects have taken possession of his soul. 
His imagination has been dazzled by visions of diadems, of 
stars and garters and titles of nobility. He has been taught 
to bum with restless emulation at the names of great heroes 
and conquerors. His enchanted island is destined soon to re- 
lapse into a wilderness ; and in a few months we find the beau- 
tiful and tender partner of his bosom, whom he lately "per- 
mitted not the winds of summer to visit too roughly," we find 
her shivering at midnight on the winter banks of the Ohio and 
mingling her tears with the torrents that froze as they fell. 
Yet this unfortunate man, thus deluded from his interest and 
his happiness, thus seduced from the paths of innocence and 
peace, thus confounded in the toils that were deliberately 
spread for him, and overwhelmed by the mastering spirit and 
genius of another — this man, thus ruined and undone, and 
made to play a subordinate part in this grand drama of guilt 
and treason, this man is to be called the principal offender, 
while he by whom he was thus plunged into misery is com- 
paratively innocent, a mere accessory! Is this reason? Is it 
law? Is it humanity? Sir, neither the human heart nor the 
human understanding will bear a perversion so monstrous and 
absurd ! so shocking to the soul ! so revolting to reason ! Let 
Aaron Burr, then, not shrink from the high destination which 
he has courted, and having already ruined Blennerhassett in 
fortune, character, and happiness for ever, let him not attempt 
to finish the tragedy by thrusting that ill-fated man between 
himself and punishment ! 
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ADAMS AND JEFFERSON 

From 'The Old Bachelor.' 

Of "the chief of the Argonauts," as Mr. Jeflferson so classi- 
cally and so happily styled his illustrious friend of the North, 
it is my misfortune to be able to speak only by report. But 
every representation concurs, in drawing the same pleasing 
and affecting picture of the Roman simplicity in which that 
Father of his Country lived ; of the frank, warm, cordial, and 
elegant reception that he gave to all who approached him; 
of the interesting kindness with which he disbursed the golden 
treasures of his experience, and shed around him the rays of 
his descending sun. His conversation was rich in anecdote 
and characters of the times that were past ; rich in political and 
moral instruction ; full of that best of wisdom, which is learnt 
from real life, and flowing from his heart with that warm and 
honest frankness, that fervour of feeling and force of diction, 
which so strikingly distinguished him in the meridian of his 
life. Many of us heard that simple and touching account 
given of a parting scene with him, by one of our eloquent 
divines : When he rose up from that little couch behind the 
door, on which he was wont to rest his aged and weary limbs, 
and with his silver locks hanging on each side of his honest 
face, stretched forth that pure hand, which was never soiled 
even by a suspicion, and gave his kind and parting benediction. 
Such was the blissful and honoured retirement of the sage of 
Ouincy. Happy the life, which, verging upon a century, had 
met with but one serious political disappointment ! and for that, 
too, he had lived to receive a golden atonement. "Even there 
where he had garnered up his heart." 

Let us now turn for a moment to the patriot of the South. 
The Roman moralist, in that great work which he has left for 
the government of man in all the offices of life, has descended 
to prescribe the kind of habitation in which an honoured and 
distinguished man should dwell. It should not, he says, be 
small, and mean, and sordid : nor, on the other hand, extended 
with profuse and wanton extravagance. It should be large 
enough to receive and accommodate the visiters which such a 
man never fails to attract, and suited in its ornaments, as well 
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as its dimensions, to the character and fortune of the indi- 
vidual. Monticello has now lost its great charm. Those of 
you who have not already visited it, will not be veiy apt to 
visit it hereafter : and, from the feelings which you cherish for 
its departed owner, I persuade myself that you will not be 
displeased with a brief and rapid sketch of that abode of 
domestic bliss, that temple of science. Nor is it, indeed, for- 
eign to the express purpose of this meeting, which, in looking 
to "his life and character," naturally embraces his home and 
his domestic habits. Can any thing be indifferent to us, which 
was so dear to him, and which was a subject of such just 
admiration to the hundreds and thousands that were con- 
tinually resorting to it, as to an object of pious pilgrimage? 

The Mansion House at Monticello was built and furnished 
in the days of his prosperity. In its dimensions, its architec- 
ture, its arrangements and ornaments, it is such a one as be- 
came the character and fortune of the man. It stands upon 
an elliptic plain, formed by cutting down the apex of a moun- 
tain; and, on the west, stretching away to the north and the 
south, it commands a view of the Blue Ridge for a hundred 
and fifty miles, and brings under the eye one of the boldest 
and most beautiful horizons in the world ; while, on the east, 
it presents an extent of prospect bounded only by the spher- 
ical form of the earth, in which nature seems to sleep in 
eternal repose, as if to form one of her finest contrasts with 
the rude and rolling grandeur on the west. In the wide pros- 
pect, and scattered to the north and south, are several de- 
tached mountains, which contribute to animate and diversify 
this enchanting landscape; and among them, to the south, 
Willis's Mountain, which is so interestingly depicted in his 
Notes. From this summit, the Philosopher was wont to enjoy 
that spectacle, among the sublimest of Nature's operations, the 
looming of the distant mountains; and to watch the motions 
of the planets, and the greater revolution of the celestial sphere. 
From this summit, too, the patriot could look down, with un- 
interrupted vision, upon the wide expanse of the world around, 
for which he considered himself born; and upward, to the 
open and vaulted heavens which he seemed to approach, as if 
to keep him continually in mind of his high responsibility. It 
is indeed a prospect in which you see and feel, at once, that 
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nothing mean or little could live. It is a scene fit to nourish 
those great and high-souled principles which formed the ele- 
ments of his character, and was a most noble and appropriate 
post for such a sentinel over the rights and liberties of man. 

Approaching the house on the east, the visiter instinctively- 
paused, to cast around one thrilling glance at this magnificent 
panorama; and then passed to the vestibule, where, if he had 
not been previously informed, he would immediately perceive 
that he was entering the house of no common man. In the 
spacious and lofty hall which opens before him, he marks no 
tawdry and unmeaning ornaments; but before, on the right, 
on the left, all around, the eye is struck and gratified with 
objects of science and taste, so classed and arranged as to 
produce their finest effect. On one side, specimens of sculp- 
ture set out, in such order, as to exhibit at a coup d'ceil, the 
historical progress of that art ; from the first rude attempts of 
the aborigines of our country, up to that exquisite and finished 
bust of the great patriot himself, from the master hand of 
Caracci. On the other side, the visiter sees displayed a vast 
collection of specimens of Indian art, their paintings, weapons, 
ornaments, and manufactures ; on another, an array of the fos- 
sil productions of our country, mineral and animal; the pol- 
ished remains of those colossal monsters that once trod our 
forests, and are no more; and a variegated display of the 
branching honours of those "monarchs of the waste," that still 
people the wilds of the American Continent. 

From this hall he was ushered into a noble saloon, from 
which the glorious landscape of the west again bursts upon his 
view; and which, within, is hung thick around with the finest 
productions of the pencil — historical paintings of the most 
striking subjects from all countries, and all ages ; the portraits 
of distinguished men and patriots, both of Europe and Amer- 
ica, and medallions and engravings in endless profusion. 

While the visiter was yet lost in the contemplation of these 
treasures of the arts and sciences, he was startled by the ap- 
proach of a strong and sprightly step, and turning with in- 
stinctive reverence to the door of entrance, he was met by the 
tall, and animated, and stately figm-e of the patriot himself — • 
his countenance beaming with intelligence and benignity, and 
his outstretched hand, with its strong and cordial pressure, con- 
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firming the courteous welcome of his lips. And then came that 
charm of manner and conversation that passes all description 
— so cheerful — so unassuming — so free, and easy, and frank, 
and kind, and gay — that even the young, and overawed, and 
embarrassed visiter at once forgot his fears, and felt himself 
by the side of an old and familiar friend. 



THE BLIND PREACHER 

From 'The British Spy.' 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the county of 
Orange, that my eye was caught by a cluster of horses tied 
near a ruinous, old, wooden house, in the forest, not far from 
the roadside. Having frequently seen such objects before, in 
traveling through these states, I had no difficulty in under- 
standing that this was a place of religious worship. 

Devotion alone should have stopped me, to join in the duties 
of the congregation ; but I must confess, that curiosity, to hear 
the preacher of such a wilderness, was not the least of my mo- 
tives. On entering I was struck with his preternatural ap- 
pearance ; he was a tall and very spare old man ; his head, which 
was covered with a white linen cap, his shrivelled hands, and 
his voice, were all shaking under the influence of a palsy ; and 
a few moments ascertained to me that he was perfectly blind. 

The first emotions which touched my breast, were those of 
mingled pity and veneration. But ah ! sacred God ! how soon 
were all my feelings changed ! The lips of Plato were never 
more worthy of a prognostic swarm of bees, than were the 
lips of this holy man ! It was a day of the administration of 
the sacrament; and his subject, of course, was the passion of 
our Saviour. I had heard the subject handled a thousand 
times : I had thought it exhausted long ago. Little did I sup- 
pose, that in the wild woods of America, I was to meet with 
a man whose eloquence would give to this topic a new and 
more sublime pathos, than I had ever before witnessed. 

As he descended from the pulpit, to distribute the mystic 
symbols, there was a peculiar, a more than human solemnity 
in his air and manner which made my blood rim cold, and my 
whole frame shiver. 
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He then drew a picture of the sufiferings of our Saviour; 
His trial before Pilate; His ascent up Calvary; His cruci- 
fixion, and His death. I knew the whole history; but never, 
until then, had I heard the circumstances so selected, so ar- 
ranged, so coloured ! It was all new : and I seemed to have 
heard it for the first time in my life. His enunciation was so 
deliberate, that his voice trembled on every syllable ; and every 
heart in the assembly trembled in unison. His peculiar phrases 
had that force of description that the original scene appeared 
to be, at that moment, acting before our eyes. We saw the 
very faces of the Jews : the staring, frightful distortions of 
malice and rage. We saw the buffet; my soul kindled with 
a flame of indignation; and my hands were involuntarily and 
convulsively clinched. 

But when he came to touch on the patience, the forgiving 
meekness of our Saviour ; when he drew, to the life, his blessed 
eyes streaming in tears to heaven ; his voice breathing to God, 
a soft and gentle prayer of pardon on his enemies, "Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do" — the voice of 
the preacher, which had all along faltered, grew fainter and 
fainter, until his utterance being entirely obstructed by the 
force of his feelings, he raised his handkerchief to his eyes, 
and burst into a loud and irrepressible flood of grief. The 
effect is inconceivable. The whole house resounded with the 
mingled groans, and sobs, and shrieks of the congregation. 

It was some time before the tumult had subsided, so far 
a? to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judging by the usual, 
but fallacious standard of my own weakness, I began to be 
very uneasy for the situation of the preacher. For I could 
not conceive, how he would be able to let his audience down 
from the height to which he had wound them, without impair- 
ing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or perhaps shock- 
ing them by the abruptness of the fall. But — no; the descent 
was as beautiful and sublime, as the elevation had been rapid 
and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence, with which he broke the awful silence 
was a quotation from Rousseau, "Socrates died like a philoso- 
pher, but Jesus Christ, hke a God!" 

I despair of giving you any idea of the effect produced by 
this short sentence, unless you could perfectly conceive the 
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whole manner of the man, as well as the peculiar crisis in the 
discourse. Never before, did I completely understand what 
Demosthenes meant by laying such stress on delivery. You 
are to bring before you the venerable figure of the preacher; 
his blindness, constantly recalling to your recollection old 
Homer, Ossian and Milton, and associating with his perform- 
ance, the melancholy grandeur of their geniuses; you are to 
imagine that you hear his slow, solemn, well-accented enunci- 
ation, and his voice of affecting, trembling melody ; you are to 
remember the pitch of passion and enthusiasm to which the 
congregation were raised; and then, the few minutes of por- 
tentous, death-like silence which reigned throughout the house ; 
the preacher removing his white handkerchief from his aged 
face, (even yet wet from the recent torrent of his tears,) and 
slowly stretching forth the palsied hand which holds it, begins 
the sentence, " Socrates died like a philosopher" — then pausing, 
raising his other hand, pressing them both clasped together, 
with warmth and energy to his breast, lifting his "sightless 
balls" to heaven, and pouring his whole soul into his tremu- 
lous voice — "but Jesus Christ — like a God !" If he had been 
indeed and in truth an angel of light, the effect could scarcely 
have been more divine. 

Whatever I had been able to conceive of the sublimity of 
Massillon, or the force of Bourdaloue, had fallen far short of 
the power which I felt from the delivery of this simple sen- 
tence. The blood, which just before had rushed in a hurricane 
upon my brain, and, in the violence and agony of my feelings, 
had held my whole system in suspense, now ran back into my 
heart, with a sensation which I cannot describe — a kind of 
shuddering delicious horror! The paroxysm of blended pity 
and indignation, to which I had been transported, subsided 
into the deepest self-abasement, humility and adoration. I 
had just been lacerated and dissolved by sympathy, for our 
Saviour as a fellow creature ; but now, with fear and trembling, 
I adored Him as — "a God!" 

If this description give you the impression that this in- 
comparable minister had any thing of shallow, theatrical trick 
in his manner, it does him great injustice. I have never seen, 
in any other orator, such a union of simplicity and majesty. 
He has not a gesture, an attitude or an accent, to which he 
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does not seem forced, by the sentiment which he is expressing. 
His mind is too serious, too earnest, too solicitous, and, at the 
same time, too dignified, to stoop to artifice. Although as 
far removed from ostentation as a man can be, yet it is clear 
from the train, the style and substance of his thoughts, that 
he is, not only a very polite scholar, but a man of extensive 
and profound erudition. I was forcibly struck with a short, 
yet beautiful character which he drew of our learned and 
amiable countryman, Sir Robert Boyle: he spoke of him, as if 
"his noble mind had, even before death, divested herself of 
all influence from his frail tabernacle of flesh;" and called 
him, in his peculiarly emphatic and impressive manner, "a 
pure intelligence: the link between men and angels." 

This man has been before my imagination almost ever 
since. A thousand times, as I rode along, I dropped the reins 
of my bridle, stretched forth my hand, and tried to imitate 
his quotation from Rousseau; a thousand times I abandoned 
the attempt in despair, and felt persuaded that his peculiar 
manner and power arose from an energy of soul which nature 
could give, but which no human being could justly copy. In 
short, he seems to be altogether a being of a former age, or of 
a totally different nature from the rest of men. As I recall, 
at this moment, several of his awfully striking attitudes, the 
chilling tide, with which my blood begins to pour along my 
arteries, reminds me of the emotions produced by the first 
sight of Gray's introductory picture of his bard: 

On a rock, whose haughty brow. 

Frowns o'er old Conway's foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of wo. 

With haggard eyes the poet stood: 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air:) 
And with a poet's hand and prophet's fire. 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 
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TTENRY ALEXANDER WISE was born in Accomack County, 
■*■ ■■■ Virginia, December 3, 1806, of mixed English and Scotch ances- 
try distinguished for talents and patriotism. At twelve years of 
age, he was sent to Margaret Academy, in Accomack, and in 1822 
he entered Washington College, Pennsylvania, where he was gradu- 
ated with honors, and especially with oratorical distinction, in 1825. 
In both of these schools he was trained in the rigid classical curric- 
ulum of that day, for which he always retained the deepest rev- 
erence (see his tribute to "The Humanities" in his 'Seven Decades 
of the Union'). He then went to the celebrated law school of 
Judge Henry St. George Tucker, at Winchester, Virginia. At Wash- 
ington College he met the lady who became his first wife, Miss Ann 
Jennings, daughter of the Rev. Obadiah Jennings. At Washington 
College, also, he first saw General Andrew Jackson, and felt the first 
enthusiasm of hero worship. 

Returning from the law school he began the practice of law in 
Accomack. But soon the "lure of love" called him, and in 1828 he 
removed to Nashville, where Dr. Jennings was then living, and was 
there married. The honeymoon was spent at "The Hermitage," of 
which, as well as of the journey in a buggy from Accomack to 
Nashville, a charming description is preserved in 'The Seven Dec- 
ades.' But the love of home proved too strong, and in 1830 he re- 
turned to Accomack. In 1833 he was elected to Congress as a 
Jackson Democrat, opposed to nullification. The leading men of 
the district, almost without exception, were "Nullifiers," and the suc- 
cess of this young candidate was, under the circumstances, a re- 
markable personal triumph. 

From this time the life of Mr. Wise belongs to the public his- 
tory of the country. His career in Congress, from 1833 to 1844, 
was brilliant and influential. He was especially distinguished as 
the chief antagonist of the "Old Man Eloquent," John Quincy 
Adams, in defence of Southern rights. Alienated from the policy 
of Jackson, he became a leader in the opposition during Van Buren's 
administration. In the great campaign of 1840 his services were 
sought in all parts of the country, and along with his illustrious 
5921 
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friend, Sargent S. Prentiss, he made a memorable canvass. He was 
the author of the sentiment "The Union of the Whigs for the sake 
of the Union," which became the rallying cry of the party. After 
the death of President Harrison he was President Tyler's closest 
friend and adviser, and was the leader of the famous "Corporal's 
Guard" in Congress, which, though not numerous, was so distin- 
guished in the political struggles of that excited time. 

Mr. Wise's first wife died in 1837. In' November, 1840, he was 
married to Miss Sarah Sergeant, of Philadelphia, daughter of the 
distinguished John Sergeant. In 1844 he was appointed Minister 
to Brazil. In this service he distinguished himself by strenuous 
opposition to the slave trade. His parting letter to his constitu- 
ents, on resigning his seat in Congress, was an earnest appeal in 
behalf of free schools. On this subject Mr. Wise was far in ad- 
vance of the public sentiment of that day in Virginia. 

Returning from Brazil in 1847, Mr. Wise resumed the practice 
of law in Accomack, but was soon called again into public life as 
a candidate for the Virginia Convention of 1850. Here he won 
a signal triumph. Though differing with his constituents on the 
question of the basis of taxation and suffrage, he was elected over 
the strongest opposition. In this Convention, which included the 
foremost men of Virginia, he was the most prominent figure, and 
succeeded in securing most of the great objects for which he 
contended. One result of this work was his nomination as Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor in 1855. 

Here we come to the most brilliant portion of Mr. Wise's bril- 
liant career. His canvass against "Know-Nothingism" is one of the 
most memorable in the history of Virginia politics. With a courage 
and endurance unsurpassed — with an eloquence indescribable in 
power and effect — he traversed the State from the ocean to the Ohio, 
and stayed the rising tide of a political movement which had seemed 
destined to sweep the country. The result was a most memorable 
triumph of personality, of conviction, and of eloquence in public af- 
fairs, and it gave to Mr. Wise the highest national fame. 

We have no space to recount the administration of Mr. Wise 
as governor. It was a critical time. Governor Wise was found 
equal to every occasion. In the affair of the John Brown raid his 
conduct won not only the approval of Virginia but the admiration 
of the country. He saw the coming shadow of war. He strove 
for peace and union, yet earnestly urged preparation for the wors*- 

The second Mrs. Wise had died in 1850. In 1853 Mr. Wise 
married Miss Mary Lyons of Richmond. His life was richly blessed 
and deeply influenced by the love of three noble women. 

On the expiration of his term as Governor, Mr, Wise removed to 
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Princess Anne County. But crowding events left him little time for 
retirement. On the election of Lincoln he foresaw the coming strug- 
gle. He was opposed to secession, but in favor of "fighting in the 
Union." As a member of the Virginia Convention he urged this 
view in vain, but finally voted for secession, after President Lin- 
coln's call for troops. What might have been the result of Mr. 
Wise's policy it is now useless to speculate; but he died in the be- 
lief that thus the Union might have been saved, and the rights of 
the South secured. 

Of Mr. Wise's military career, as brigadier-general, in West 
Virginia, on Roanoke Island (where his gifted son, O. Jennings 
Wise, was killed), at Charleston, on James River, and at Appo- 
mattox, it is needless to speak. Sufficient to say that the same power 
he had always shown to attract love and loyalty was manifested in 
the devotion of his officers and soldiers ; that he met every fortune, 
of defeat or of success, with lofty mind ; and that he surrendered 
with Lee at Appomattox, after receiving the highest encomiums from 
his commanding general, and from General Lee himself, for con- 
spicuous gallantry and "unconquerable spirit," during this "most 
trying retreat." 

The war left General Wise's home in alien hands. He repaired 
to Richmond, where he began again the practice of law. He refused 
to apply for pardon or to take the oath of amnesty ; yet, strange to 
say, he was trusted and often consulted by the military commanders. 
For several years Mr. Wise enjoyed a lucrative practice in Rich- 
mond, yet not without severe struggle. His heart was wrung by the 
condition of his people ; yet he clearly foresaw the dawn of a brighter 
day, and in this hope he was cheerful to the end. He died Septem- 
ber 12, 1876, in the confidence of a perfect Christian faith. His death 
called forth the tenderest expressions of respect and love from the 
Bar, from the City, and from the entire State. 

So much of brief biography seemed to be due to a man so dis- 
tinguished and influential as was Mr. Wise. But when we come to 
estimate his position in Southern literature, a difficult question arises : 
What is literature, and what constitutes Hterary distinction? 

Mr. Wise was well equipped both by nature and by education for 
literary expression; he was a wide reader and a practiced writer; 
yet he never acquired a distinct style. His expression, gfuided by 
temperament rather than by intellect, varied with his moods, and his 
moods were oceanic alike in power and variableness. During the 
period of his political prominence (say from 1840 to i860) his let- 
ters, covering almost every pending subject, were often masterpieces 
of political exposition; yet only a few of them have been preserved. 
After the war he wrote his 'Seven Decades of the Union.' This 
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book, which, the writer says, "is not altogether a biography and 
not at all a history" — and which he described as "a task of tears 
dashed with some sacred joy" — presents delightful glimpses of Mr. 
Wise's varied style and of his attractive personality. It is full of 
vivid and charming descriptions of persons, of places, and of events. 
Yet this book, delightful and valuable as it is, would hardly alone 
entitle Mr. Wise to a place in the record of Southern literature. 
Whence, then, is his claim? 

Mr. Wise was, supremely and gloriously, an orator. Is spoken 
eloquence literature? Measured by its duration it certainly is not; 
for no printed page, even if the words are recorded, can give any 
conception of the entrancing power of spoken eloquence at the mo- 
ment of utterance. Yet, if measured by power and effect, surely 
oratory is literature, and, in its highest forms, belongs to the high- 
est literature; for no mode of human expression is so potent. Per- 
haps it is part of the law of compensation that that which is so im- 
mediately potential, like the mighty flash of the lightning, should be 
transitory — it would be too dangerous a power if permanent. 

No possible description can convey to the reader any just con- 
ception of the power of Mr. Wise's oratory. For this power he was 
supremely gifted: with a tall, slender, sinewy person; a head of clas- 
sic beauty; a countenance strong, mobile, luminous; an eye that 
flashed with fire or melted with tenderness; a large and powerful 
mouth — a form and face, in a word, most unusual and impressive — 
and a voice whose power of depth or tenderness, of sweetness or 
terror, no words can describe, Mr. Wise was a past-master of every 
art of the orator. His mimicry was perfect; his denunciation was 
terrible; his power to command every emotion was unrivaled. The 
simplest words, often as they fell from his lips, had a strange, magi- 
cal power. The writer has heard many great speakers, on great 
occasions, but he never has heard anyone who equaled Henry A. 
Wise. And — as is always the case — it was "the man behind the 
word" that gave to the word its most potent energy. It was the 
earnestness, the passion, of the speaker, and the sympathetic faith 
of the audience in the man, that made his speech so irresistible. 
Such a power is a potent, a perilous gift. No man ever used it 
more nobly, or for nobler uses than did Henry A. Wise. 

Of this wonderful power of Mr. Wise's eloquence, many testi- 
monies exist, but unfortunately only few records ; indeed, no ade- 
quate record would be possible. Such impressions may be remem- 
bered — they cannot be reproduced. Notable descriptions by Gov- 
ernor Cameron of Virginia, and by the poet, James Barron Hope, are 
quoted in the 'Life of Governor Wise,' by his grandson. Barton 
Wise, and a few quotations are added in the following pages. But 
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no quotation or description can give any idea of Mr. Wise's power 
as a speaker. It is a remarkable fact, too, that the same extraor- 
dinary charm showed itself in Mr. Wise's familiar talk. He never 
was more charming than in his own home, or in the familiar circle 
of friends. He did not, as is so often the case, grow smaller by 
proximity, and it can be truly said that those who knew him best 
most admired and loved him. My own remembrance of him is 
among my most precious possessions. 




FORMATION AND ADMISSION OF NEW STATES 

From an Address on "Territorial Government and the Admission of New States," 

delivered in 1859. 

. . . And here we approach the steps of the heights of sov- 
ereignty in the people. Thus far they are, and have been con- 
sidered, in the territorial state, and now they are to make a 
sovereign state of a territory. They have been in provincial 
pupilage, under the protecting power and patronage of the 
congress, as trustee and agent of the whole United States. 
. . . In a word, a munificent and beneficent free federal gov- 
ernment has led them by the hand, during their infant weak- 
ness and poverty, in the wilderness, until they have grown 
strong and able to stand and walk and run, with vigorous 
strides, alone. And now, they are to put on the attributes of 
sovereignty; the potentiality and puissance of self-govern- 
ment. They are to put away childish things, and become 
more than men — an American, self -governed, sovereign peo- 
ple. Ah, what beauty and beneficence and power there have 
been in the operation of our Constitution, and land laws and 
ordinances, when allowed to operate in the full virtue and 
wisdom of their grand original conception. There was no 
precedent for them in human history. They are original. The 
feudal system, the system of the common and civil laws, were 
nothing like them, and nothing to compare with them. Next 
to the wisdom of the Constitution itself, is the wisdom of the 
land system of the United States. ... It opened the western 
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forests, and forded the western mighty rivers, and bridged 
streams, and made wagon roads over mountains, and built 
the millions of happy homes which now shelter the valleys 
and plains of our vast western world. Never before has any 
land system worked such wonders of settlement and civiliza- 
tion, and physical and moral subjugation for man's develop- 
ment. Never before has migration been poured from over- 
flowing fountains of population into a wild, wide world, wait- 
ing for man, his axe, his hoe and his plough, and his school- 
house, and his court-house, and his state-house! And now 
that the territory is ready for it, and as soon as it is ready 
for it, it shall have its State-house; its own constitution, its 
own laws, its own legislature and executive and judiciary. 
When ready, it shall ascend to the high priesthood of political 
rights, and it shall minister at the altar of civil and religious 
liberty, with sovereign power. 

No people should assume that holy office without their 
proper probation and preparation. To create a new state 
is the highest attribute of man. It comes next to the attribute 
of Deity, to create a sentient, responsible being, clothed with 
the fearful powers of good and evil over thousands and mil- 
lions, for generations and ages. 

This is not a contest to be decided by the laws of man, but 
by the laws of nature, and by the providence of God; not by 
that "higher law" of high-handed aggression and arrogant 
dominancy which sets at naught constitutions and statutes of 
human government, but by reverence for laws, hiunan and 
divine, and by enlightened reason and conscience, which teach 
us to follow nature and to pursue the path of experience and 
profit which she points out. The "fool in his heart who says 
there is no God," sees the frost king shooting his borealis 
lights from the north pole, and he then looks to the sun of the 
summer solstice which never crosses Cancer's line north, and 
he says there is a war in the elements of nature, and nature 
herself, he thinks, sets them contending — frost with sun, cold 
with heat, north with south, and south with north. But how 
dififerently does nature's music of the spheres answer back in 
all ultimate harmony and peace! The law of frost and the 
law of the sun are reconciled and kiss each other in the blend- 
ing of lights and temperature, in the equipoise of expansion 
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and contraction, in the variety of climate and of production, 
in the supply and sustentation of animal and vegetable life 
and health in every form of its existence. Nature makes no 
wars, but arrays and mingles elements, and subdues the one 
by the other only when her course is opposed or obstructed. 
Her hyperborean cold piles up icebergs, and these again her 
heat melts apart and sets them floating towards an equator 
to refrigerate the seas of the south, to make invigorating 
winds and airs and fructifying dews and rains. This is all 
as harmonious as heat and cold, if God alone be acknowledged 
the supreme providence, and if his work and law be not ob- 
structed and opposed by the folly of man. The heat and the 
cold, the frost and the sun seem to contend, but it is only at 
last to make harmony and variety, and a perfect balance by 
counter-influence and exchange of forces. And so this seem- 
ing war of north and south would be ultimately happy and 
harmonious, but for the ignorance and narrowness and short- 
sightedness of human vision. 

TRIBUTE TO WASHINGTON 

Address delivederd at the Unveiling of the Washington Monument, at Richmond, 1858. 

Countrymen and Fellow-Citizens! 

Virginia has called the Nation, its Elders and Council- 
ors ; her sister States, their Governors, Lawgivers and Judges ; 
her own People and all the children of this Confederate Fam- 
ily of Freedom, to assemble this anniversary birthday around 
the Monument she has raised to the memory of that son whose 
wisdom, valor and virtue won the grandest, proudest, purest 
of all earthly titles, "Father of his Country!" In her name, 
I bid you all — all! welcome to the gathering around Vir- 
ginia's Monument to Washington. 

Magic name! If none other under Heaven can draw us 
to each other, that talisman can touch the chords of unison, 
and clasp us hand to hand, and bind us heart to heart, in the 
kindred heirship of one Patriot Father !— Before that august 
name Fe'ud and Faction stand abashed : — Civil Discord hushes 
into awed silence: — schisms and sections are subdued and 
vanish: — ^^for, in the very naming of that name, there is the 
sweet concord of Love, Veneration, Gratitude, Duty, Patri- 
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otism and Self-Devotion : — In it there is the harmony of peace 
and the power only of victorious war, and the spell of Order, 
and Liberty and Law, and the strength and beauty of Na- 
tional Union. It typifies all that there is and ought to be of 
goodness, greatness and majesty in that country we call "Our 
Country !" — ^the United States of America. And that country 
is the best type of its father. 

We will, then, this day gather together the National Af- 
fections and bind them as American fasces around this Statue 
erected by the Mother State to the Father Son. 

Virginia: 

Parent of valor, cast away thy fear! 
Mother of men, be proud withowt a tear! 

What a theme! What a scene for men and angels! May 
our God, in whose bosom he rests, who guarded him in 
our country's battles, and who guided him in our country's 
councils, vouchsafe that his spirit may continue to hover over 
the land he saved, and perpetuate it peaceful, powerful, plen- 
tiful, and free, through all vicissitudes of storm and sunshine, 
until earthly monuments shall moulder into dust, and humanity 
shall triumph over the probation of Time, or Time itself shall 
be no more. 



SPEECH AT THE FREE SCHOOL CELEBRATION 

Delivered in Northampton County, 1850, 

. . . Fathers! farmers! I pray you to watch and work for 
your children, only as you watch and work for the grass of 
the field. For your corn-plants you, in season, prepare the 
soil by patient ploughing: at much cost of labor and money 
you fertilize the earth : early you put in the seed : that seed you 
guard by every device against every devouring or destroying 
enemy: the moment the tender shoot springs forth you apply 
the ploughshare, and give air to the plants, and this you do 
both ways : you watch the growth with the eye of experience 
and at the proper time, after breaking every clod, when the 
plant has strength and blade to bear it, you give it earth for 
its roots, and this is done both ways : and you pluck out grass 
and every noxious weed: and you look to the sun and the 
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cloud and to Heaven's rain and dew with hope and prayer. 
And by and by the stock shoots forth an ear, and then comes 
the beautiful silk and fructifying tassels, and at last, the "sere 
and yellow leaf" of autumn bears witness to you of the 
reward of all your toil in an abundant harvest. Your winter 
stores are laid by, Providence is bountiful, and your barns 
groan under the weight of the golden grain! What would 
your fields have yielded but for labor, but for expense and 
perseverance in toil ? Naught but noxious weeds. The minds 
of your children are more precious plants than are those of the 
corn! If ye so work and so watch for these, what ought ye 
not to do for that plant which is not grass of the fields, which 
is not food for beasts, which is not to bear fruit of earth — 
that plant which is a moral, sentient being, the emanation of 
the Divine breath, that plant of reason and conscience, and 
passions and aflfections, which is immortal ! . . . 

Children of the Free Schools ! — Oh ! that my lips were 
touched by the live coals from off the altar, I would inspire 
you with the eager love and aspiration for Knowledge and 
Virtue ! — Could you but be made to know your destiny and its 
temporal and eternal wants, no power of state or parent or 
prince could withhold you from the fountains of both. Could 
you but drink deep and drink early of the Pierian spring, the 
sons should at once be wiser than their fathers and the daugh- 
ters be mightier than their mothers. Ye should be armed 
with a wand of potent magic more wondrous to yourselves 
than the fables of the Arabian nights. Ye should brighten all 
earth with gladness and glory around you ! The sun should 
glow more glorious and the stars shine more dazzling bright, 
and earth should spread a greener carpet of herbage, and 
houses should be palaces, and thickets groves of ambrosial 
shade, the fountains should be fresher, the sea sublimer! 
And ye should have power and place, and your pride should 
be exalted, and ye should have gold and all it gilds. Your am- 
bition should be filled to perfect bliss of enjoyment ; ye should 
have posterity happier than yourselves and gilded monu- 
ments and a history of renown among nations throughout all 
time! To open to this scene and state of enchantment the 
whole secret lies in searching for and finding the Diamond 
key of Knowledge and Virtue! 
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LATENT WEALTH OF VIRGINIA 

From a Speech delivered at Alexandria, Virginia, 1855. 

. . . Virginia has every element of commerce, of agricul- 
ture, of mining and of manufacturing. On Chesapeake Bay, 
from the mouth of the Rappahannock to the capes of the Ches- 
apeake, you have roadsteads and harbors sufficient to float the 
navies of the world. From the river of Swans, on whose 
margin we are, down to the line of North Carolina, you have 
the Potomac, the Rappahannock, the Penankatank, from Mob- 
jack Bay to James River and the Elizabeth River — all meet- 
ing in the most beautiful sheets of water of all the seas of the 
earth. You have the bowels of your Western mountains rich 
in iron, in copper, in coal, in salt, in gypsum, and the very 
earth is rich in oil which makes the very rivers inflame. You 
have the line of the Alleghany, that beautiful blue ridge which 
stands placed there by the Almighty, not to obstruct the way of 
the people to market, but placed there in the very bounty of 
Providence to milk the clouds, to make the sweet springs 
which are the sources of your rivers. And at the head of 
every stream is the waterfall murmuring the very music of 
your power. And yet commerce has long ago spread her sails 
and sailed away from you ; you have not, as yet, dug more than 
coal enough to warm yourselves at your own hearths; you 
have set no tilt-hammer of Vulcan to strike blows worthy of 
gods in iron foundries. You have not yet spun more than 
coarse cotton enough to clothe your own slaves. You have 
had no commerce, no mining, no manufacturing. You have 
relied alone on the single power of agriculture — and such ag- 
riculture ! Your sedge patches outshine the sun. Your in- 
attention to your only source of wealth has scarred the very 
bosom of Mother Earth. Instead of having cattle to feed 
on a thousand hills, you have to chase the stump-tailed steer 
through the sedge patches to get a tough beefsteak for your 
breakfast. And yet old Virginia has still a million and a half 
of population — she has still her harbors and rivers and her 
water power, and every source of wealth which thinking men, 
active men, enterprising men, need apply to. . . . 
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PRESIDENT JACKSON RECEIVES THE FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR 

From 'Seven Decades of the Union.' 

. . . But, on another occasion, his ignorance of language 
did entangle him in a ridiculous mistake, and almost in a 
scrape. During his administration, whilst Mr. Louis Mc- 
Lane of Delaware, was Secretary of State, France sent a 
certain dashing Minister to Washington, a young man just 
elevated above the grade of charge, whose passion was dis- 
play. His outfit of equipage, grooms, postilions, and gold lace 
was magnificent. He called on the Secretary of State to 
appoint an audience with the President; and Mr. McLane, an 
accomplished, easy gentleman, begged him to call the next 
morning at ten o'clock at the State office, and he would ac- 
company and present him to the President. 

Monsieur le Ministre mistook as to the place of calling. 
He thought he was to call at the President's mansion at 
ten o'clock a.m. Accordingly, in full panoply of costume, in 
coach-and-four, with attendants, grooms, postilions, out- 
riders, and footmen, at the hour appointed he drove up to the 
front door of the White House, instead of the State Depart- 
ment, where Mr. McLane was awaiting his arrival. 

At that time the President was served by a French cook, 
and the celebrated Irishman, Jemmy O'Neal, was General 
Jackson's petted major-domo. The hour was about the time 
of General Jackson's finishing pufif of the pipe after breakfast, 
and he smoked, as he did everything else, with all his might ! 
His mode was no Latakia curl, no dreamy, thready line, from 
barely-opened lips; but a full drawing and expanding volume 
of white cloud, rising up whifif after whifif, puff after puff, and 
bowl and stem and pipe all smoked as hard and fast as they 
could, and the fire was red and the ashes hot, and the whole 
room was so obfuscated that one could hardly breathe its at- 
mosphere or see. His usual mode of sitting while smoking 
was with his left leg thrown across the right, and the left toe 
brought behind the right tendon-Achilles, and the long pipe- 
stem resting in the fork or crotch of the two knees, and reach- 
ing nearly to the floor. He smoked the old Powhatan bowl, 
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with reed stem very long. In this attitude he was sitting and 
smoking, whilst Mr. McLane was waiting at the State office 
for Mr. Minister, and whilst Mr. Minister was riding up to the 
presidential mansion. He arrived — the French cook in the 
kitchen, Jemmy O'Neal about his business, and General Jack- 
son alone in his office. A bustle was made, bells began to 
ring, Jemmy was summoned to the door, and there presented 
itself all this parade. The divil a word could Jemmy under- 
stand, and the best he could do was to run up-stairs to the 
General and announce somebody very grand; but Jemmy 
winked tha.t all didn't seem right, as there seemed too much 
fuss for that soon in the morning, and it might be, after all, 
an imposition : — "Och, there was no telling about the thing, 
it was so unusual!" It might turn out what afterwards oc- 
curred — a Lawrence affair! The general quietly replied, "Oh, 
Jemmy, show the stranger up — we will see who it is." Jemmy 
ran, and Jackson sat smoking, when presently the room-door 
was thrown wide open, and a manikin of gold-lace entered, 
cocked hat, with bullion and white feather, flourished in hand, 
making a salaam to the right and a salaam to the left with 
tremendous sweeps, whizzing and whirring French with ve- 
hement gesture, and approaching nearer and nearer ; it seemed 
threatening in the extreme! 

The President quit smoking, beat the bowl of his pipe 
in his hand, rose quickly, took hold of the back of his chair, 
and exclaimed with strong voice, "By the eternal gods, Jemmy 
O'Neal, who is this?" 

Jemmy, with eyes and ears open, and hands ready, was 
amazedly looking on, when, fortunately, he bethought him of 
the French cook, and ran for him. There was no time to be 
lost : so the French cook, with his shirt -sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders, and just as he was, besprinkled white with flour, 
ran up with Jemmy, arriving just in time to save Mr. Minis- 
ter's pate from being smashed by the chair in General Jack- 
son's hands. 

"Mon Dieu!" exclaimed the cook: "it is the grand minis- 
ter of Louis Philippe!" 

"Oh!" said the general: "walk in, sir; there is no ceremony 
here!" and he was about taking the minister by both hands 
just as Mr. McLane entered to see the mistake, to witness the 
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prevention of the catastrophe, and to enjoy the joke, which 
made him a thousand times afterwards "shake" with jollity 
"hke a bowlful of jelly." 



A NEW ERA 

From a Speech delivered at Winchester, Virginia, 1867. 

. . . The plantation interest is gone, and farming, embracing 
every variety of products instead of a few large staples — ar- 
boriculture, horticulture, and stock-feeding and grazing, and 
cultivating on a small scale none but the most improved lands, 
and these tilled to the square inch by the most able, intelligent, 
and skilful laborers, hired at a rate which close farming only 
can afford — must be substituted, and will change and im- 
mensely enrich the whole system of our agriculture. This is 
not a matter of theory, but it is a stubborn fact, a stem neces- 
sity which we must look steadily in the face, with the resolu- 
tion, industry, and perseverance to conform to the change. It 
is repulsive to our habits, awkward and burdensome at first, 
and we were wholly unprepared for it. But we have no alter- 
native and must abide the result. How abide it ? Fold our arms 
and cry out, "What can we do?" "We have no capital." 
No ; there is a blessing beyond measure in this change. Noth- 
ing but fire and blood could have driven us to it, and it has 
shown what a weakness to our people African slavery was. 
Its weakness was so great that itself amounted to wickedness. 
Nothing but negrodom ever could have conquered such a peo- 
ple as were the masters of Virginia slaves! The faith of 
Jackson foresaw this: the war was inevitable, it was provi- 
dential. Nothing but war could have shocked us out of this 
weakness into a new strength and vigor. We had to fight, 
and had to surrender, too ; but it was in the end to be a noble, 
a great and incalculable victory. It was to build anew thou- 
sands of cottages, hamlets, and towns and cities where here- 
tofore stood lone mansions of masters whose broad-spread 
acres were scourged by slaves. It was to improve labor by a 
price laid upon it; it was to bring an eye over every inch of 
soil and to fructify it by the watchful interest and active at- 
tention of its own proprietor; and it was to increase a white 
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population that would be numerous and strong and give the 
land its greatest pride, a solid Caucasian yeomanry, instead of 
being filled by ignorant, lazy slaves of a degraded race! Do 
you say that this will overdo farming? I reply that farm- 
ing, the production of bread-stuffs, fruits, and grapes, can't 
be overdone. The more farming, less will labor and living 
cost, and a people can't be but strong that can and will pro- 
duce its own bread and meat and clothing cheap, and the more 
plentiful the cheaper. The lands will pay all the laborers wor- 
thy of their hire that you can put upon them, and the old 
problem: "How little labor for how much land?" will be 
more than solved by its opposing problem : "How much labor 
on how little land?" Like Agricola at Rome, on one-tenth, 
after division to nine sons, you shall realize more than was 
made before on the whole. Don't call out for Hercules, don't 
cry to the North nor to the money-changers for capital — a 
curse of the times that sells conscience and soils honor, and 
betrays comrades and country — ^but put your own shoulders 
to the wheel ! Oh ! young men who have fathers with naught 
now left but negro-scourged tobacco and wheat fields, burth- 
ened with old debts enough to break the hearts of honest 
men and make them bow in want with sorrow to the grave — 
pull off your broadcloths — bare your arms — ^blister your hands 
until blisters become callous, to plough and reap the plenty 
which earnest labor will surely bring home to pay debts and 
provide comfort and maintain manly independence ! You have 
no longer the host of slavery's drones to feed and clothe ; your 
expenses now are comparatively small. Only be self-denying, 
determined, and work ! You need not fear that there will be 
too many of you in the field. But if there are, those not 
wanting and not willing there can find occupations now mul- 
tiplied and varied beyond what plantations afforded, to try 
their fortunes on. Mining, manufacturing, commerce, me- 
chanic arts, will now open avenues for skill and enterprise; 
and improvements in all these will soon pay professional avo- 
cations higher fees and wages than ever compensated them 
before. 

Have your fathers thousands of acres of land which now 
yield no income and cannot afford to pay labor for their cul- 
tivation? Lay off the garden spots, scrape the mounds of 
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humus all around every curtilage, compost your wasted ma- 
nures for the little space you can till, and sell or rent out or 
let lie out every impoverished acre. Aye, do better — advertise 
to select emigrants that you will gladly give to them one-half 
your superfluous lands and help them build and fence them, 
if they will come and settle the other half. Their settlement 
will make the other half far more valuable than was or is the 
whole. They will give you neighborhood and life, and bring 
to you new lights, and be your source of most efficient labor 
and of richest terms. Abandon "one ideas" ; here it is wheat, 
there it is tobacco, yonder corn and potatoes, and somewhere 
else it is brandy and goober-peas. Go to the fields and be 
taught by your own experience ; learn of other crops and pre- 
pare your own fertilizers from the forest leaves and pine tags 
and straw and from well-fed cattle and pig pens. Don't stand 
on the river bank like the fool of Horace and wait for the 
waters to pass by before you cross this Rubicon. Don't wait 
to manure until you can get capital to buy guano. Borrow 
not at all, but work, and you will have wherewith to lend. 
The faith of Jackson saw this, that the war would put our 
young men to work. No more fair hands! No more lazy 
morning hours ! No more cigars and juleps ! No more card- 
parties and club-idleness ! No more siren retreats in summer, 
and city hells in winter! 

The hard necessity which presses down upon our people 
may change the Virginia character in some lamentable re- 
spects, but it will also happily strengthen it in other important 
traits. It will dispel some weaknesses which, though grand 
and noble, impeded the power and progress of the State. Of 
the true old Virginian it may well be said: 

High-minded he was ever, and improvident. 
But pitiful and generous to a fault; 
Pleasures he loved, but honor was his idol. 

To young Virginians I would say: High-minded, pitiful, 
and generous be as were your fathers; honor must ever be 
your idol; but be ju^t before you are generous; and let a life 
of mere pleasu/re and all improvidence now cease. 
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JOHN SERGEANT WISE, son of Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, 
and Sarah, daughter of the Honorable John Sergeant, of Philadel- 
phia, was bom at Rio de Janeiro, December 26, 1846, when his father 
was United States Minister to Brazil. After 1847 he lived at the 
paternal residence in the County of Accomac, Virginia, and in Rich- 
mond, when his father was Governor, from 1856 to i860. He at- 
tended several preparatory schools, and the Virginia Military In- 
stitute at Lexington. He remained at the Institute until May, 1864, 
when the cadet corps joined General Breckenridge in the Shenandoah 
Valley to repel General Siegel. He was wounded in the battle of 
Newmarket, May 15, 1864. In the summer of that year he was at 
Petersburg with his father, and in October was commissioned drill- 
master with the rank and pay of a lieutenant in the provisional army 
of the Confederacy, and was in the battle of Saltville. The next 
winter he was adjutant to a reserve battalion of artillery, and when 
Richmond was evacuated he was the last despatch-bearer from Jef- 
ferson Davis to General Lee, and bore General Lee's last despatch 
to Mr. Davis at Danville. While bearing return despatches, he learned 
of the surrender of Lee's army, and, turning southward, made his 
way to the army of General Johnston, with which he served until its 
surrender. 

After the war Mr. Wise returned to his studies. At the Uni- 
versity of Virginia he gained the debaters' medal of the Washington 
Literary Society, and was graduated in law, moral philosophy, and 
political economy in 1867, and was a student under those famous 
teachers, John B. Minor and William H. McGuffey. He began the 
practice of his profession in Richmond before he was twenty-one, 
and two years later married Miss Eva Douglas, of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. He was a partner of his father until the death of Governor 
Wise in 1876. 

About 1875 he became interested in a controversy for a Virginia 
senatorship between Colonel Knight and General Bradley T. Johnson, 
and published a series of newspaper letters arraigning the party 
managers for their corrupt methods. The prominence thus gained 
brought him to the front in the so-called reform element in Rich- 
mond politics. He supported the movement which resulted in the 
5937 
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nomination for Governor of Colonel Frederick W. M. Holliday in 
1877. A year later he declined a nomination for Congress in favor 
of General Joseph E. Johnston. Mr. Wise's course carried him be- 
yond the limits of the Democratic party and invited and received the 
condemnation of a large number of Virginians of the class to which 
his family belonged. 

Whether Mr. Wise was right or wrong, he was regarded as too 
advanced politically, and shared the fate of the pioneer. At times 
public feeling against him in Virginia has been strong and even 
bitter. He has made no effort to placate it, and his utterances have 
at all times been bold, exceedingly keen, and sometimes bitter; but 
the most violent of his opponents have always admitted his abili- 
ties, and his integrity never has been impugned. And men forget 
their objections to his political views when they recall his career as a 
boy soldier, a strong, successful lawyer, a man devoted to his friends, 
a sportsman, a wit, and a host. 

In 1880 he was independent candidate for Congress against his 
cousin, George D. Wise, Democrat, and was defeated, but was 
compensated (in 1881) with an appointment as United States At- 
torney for the Eastern District of Virginia. 

In 1882 he was elected Congressman-at-large from Virginia. In 
Congress he voted with the Republican party, and in May, 1885, he 
was the Republican candidate for Governor of Virginia, but was 
defeated by General Fitzhugh Lee, a result never accepted by Mr. 
Wise or his supporters, as justified by the true returns. 

In 1887 he became counsel for an electric company constructing 
in Richmond the first electric railway in the United States. In con- 
sequence of this employment he removed to New York in 1888, where 
in turn he was general counsel for the Sprague Electric Company 
and attorney for the Railroad Department of the Edison Electric 
Company and of the General Electric Company, as they were suc- 
cessively formed, an employment which demanded his attention in 
twenty-seven States of the Union and in England. Since 1888 he has 
lived in New York, where he has practiced his profession. Mr. Wise, 
however, never has entirely separated himself from Virginia, for he 
has owned for the last fourteen years a farm on the Point of Cape 
Charles, Virginia, where he and his family spend several months 
each year. 

A great national controversy arose between electric railways and 
the telephone companies. Mr. Wise had charge of this, and for 
several years was engaged in it almost exclusively upon first com- 
ing to New York, and became a leading legal authority upon sub- 
jects pertaining to that controversy. His arguments were trans- 
lated into German and used in the debates in the German Reichstag. 
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Recently he has turned his attention to general practice, particularly 
to railroad reorganizations and corporations. He has also been 
prominent in politics as a Republican, and in society; is a mem- 
ber of several leading clubs, and has a national reputation as a cam- 
paign orator. 

Of late Mr. Wise has devoted his leisure time to literary pursuits 
and has produced a number of books. He is especially happy as a 
writer of short articles upon a great variety of subjects, has been 
known for many years as an authority upon field sports, and has 
written fluently over the pen name of "Plover" in many sporting 
journals of America. Among his historical sketches are those of 
General Lee, Stonewall Jackson, General Longstreet, General John- 
ston, John B. Gordon, Henry Irving, and Joseph Jefferson. He has 
contributed valuable articles upon the practice of dueling. Such a 
sketch, coming from the hand of Mr. Wise, is especially interesting 
and is entitled to great weight, for, having himself recognized the 
code on more than one occasion, he was, perhaps, the first prominent 
Virginian to seek to give a death-blow to the practice. 

Mr. Wise, in an address to the cadet corps, gave the first descrip- 
tion of the battle of New Market, in which the corps of cadets of the 
Virginia Military Institute distinguished itself. All subsequent at- 
tempts to portray the spirit of this band of boys, their gallantry and 
the events of the conflict, sink into insignificance compared with this 
romantic description from Mr. Wise's pen. 

Like most authors, Mr. Wise has the highest regard for that 
one of his books which is not the popular favorite. He says his 
head may have been best in 'The End of an Era,' but his heart 
was in 'Doomed' and his soul in 'The Lion's Skin,' which has been 
least noticed. 

A list of his books includes: 'Doomed' (1898) ; 'The End of an 
Era' (1899); 'The Lion's Skin' (1905); 'Recollections of Thirteen 
Presidents' (1906) ; 'Citizenship' (1906), and 'The American Pedi- 
greed Pointer.' 

The volume 'Citizenship,' while a work on legal topics, is a 
popular treatment of the subject designed for educated citizens and 
intelligible to them, not only lawyers but laymen. In this work not 
only the law upon the subject, but decisions of the courts on all 
its phases, and citations of every case ever decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, involving any question of citizenship, are 
set forth. 

'Diomed' is the "Black Beauty" of dog fiction. Mr. Wise makes 
a noble setter dog which he owned and loved tell the story of his 
hunting days. This book has been read by thousands of sportsmen 
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and their children, who have laughed at its humor and who have 
been brought to tears by its pathos. 

'The Lion's Skin' is a story of reconstruction days in Virginia, 
based upon fact. The events described are those in which the author 
was a leading figure. It is a confession of the author's soul, and a 
book which shows how he has been ruled by his convictions. What is 
probably most valuable, historically speaking, in 'The Lion's Skin' 
is Mr. Wise's description of the University of Virginia, its customs 
and the life of its students during the days following the Civil War. 

'The Recollections of Thirteen Presidents' is remarkable for its 
personal, intimate story of the author's acquaintance with thirteen 
Presidents of the United States. It throws much light on the cus- 
toms of the times and on the personal character and peculiarities of 
these great men, and from its pages we learn much for which we 
would search more formal records in vain. 

Mr. Wise's latest work is 'The American Pedigreed Pointer,' 
which appeared serially in The American Field. This is one of the 
most complete and remarkable books of its kind ever written, for it 
contains a record and history of the breeding of every pointer dog of 
any prominence that ever ran in the United States. 




THE MISTRESS OF ONLY 

From 'The End of an Era.' Copyright, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, and used 
here by permission of the publishers. 

But it was not so with the mistress of Only. She had too 
much of the old Puritan blood in her to ignore the word 
"duty." She adored her husband, and was as ambitious as 
himself, which is saying a great deal. She knew that if he 
was to maintain his professional and political prominence, 
she must assume her share of the duties of their domestic 
life; and when she fully realized what that meant for her, she 
doubted her ability to bear the burden it imposed; but, ask- 
ing God to sustain her, resolved to try. 
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With the abundance of servants at her command, the 
care of her children was a task comparatively easy. But it 
was these very servants who were the chief cause of her 
anxieties. They were slaves. When she had consented to 
marry her husband, she had not fully considered, perhaps, the 
difference between conducting a Philadelphia household and 
being mistress of a Virginia plantation. At the former place, 
an impudent or sick or worthless servant might be discharged 
or sent to the hospital, and the place supplied by another. 
Here, a discharge was impossible. Beside the necessity for 
discipline, every requirement, whether of food or clothing, 
or care in sickness, had to be supplied to these forty servants, 
who were as dependent as so many babies. In those days, 
slavery was not looked upon, even in Quaker Philadelphia, 
with the shudder and abhorrence one feels towards it now. 
It had not been a great while since it existed in Pennsylvania. 
A few slaves were still owned in Delaware, and Maryland and 
Virginia were slave States. The time had come, it is true, 
when it was abolished in Pennsylvania ; but its existence was a 
fact so familiar that it produced no particular protest or ex- 
pression of abhorrence, and, by all save a small coterie of 
abolitionists, was regarded as probably permanent. Slave- 
owners mingled with non-slave-owners upon terms of mutual 
regard and respect, unafifected, apparently at least, by any 
consideration of the subject of slavery. 

Even if my mother had no qualms of conscience concern- 
ing ownership of negroes, her sense of duty carried her far 
beyond the mere supplying of their physical needs, or requir- 
ing that they render faithful service. Forty immortal souls, 
as she viewed it, had been committed to her guidance. Every 
time one of these gentle and affectionate creatures called her 
"mistress," the sense of obligation resting upon her, to keep 
their souls as well as their bodies fit for God, echoed back to 
her tender heart with alarming distinctness. And in time, 
sweetly and humbly as she performed her task, it became very 
irksome. She sleeps to-day in Laurel Hill, on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, having died at the early age of thirty-three, 
and no one knows how much that sense of duty contributed to 
her death. 

Ah, you who blame the slaveholder of the olden day, how 
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little you know whereof you speak, or how he or she became 
such; how little allowance you make for surrounding cir- 
cumstances; how little you reck, in your general anathemas 
against the slave-owner, of the true and beautiful and good 
lives that sacrificed themselves, toiling to do their duty to 
the slaves in that state of life to which it pleased God to call 
them ! There is not a graveyard in Old Virginia but has some 
tombstone marking the resting-place of somebody who accepted 
slavery as he or she found it, who bore it as a duty and a 
burden, and who wore himself or herself out in the con- 
scientious effort to perform that duty well. Mark you, I am 
not bemoaning the abolition of slavery. It was a curse, and 
nobody knows better than I the terrible abuses which were 
possible and actual under the system. Thank God, it is gone. 

All that I am saying to you now is, you who fought 
slavery, as well as you who have heard it described in the 
passionate denunciations following its death, realize that the 
name of slave-owner did not always, or even in the ma- 
jority of cases, imply that the slave-owner was one whit less 
conscientious, or one whit less entitled to man's respect or 
God's love, than you, who, because, perhaps, you were never 
slave-owners, delight to picture them as something inferior to 
your precious selves. After all, it was not you, but God, that 
abolished slavery. You were His mere instruments to do His 
work. 

In the case of my mother, her task was somewhat lightened 
by the character of her possessions, for the slaves were of 
more than usual intelligence, and were, for the most part, 
family inheritances. 

This was no abode of hardship and stony hearts. No 
slaves were sold from that plantation. The young ones might 
have eaten their master's head off before he would have taken 
money for their fathers' and their mothers' children. No over- 
seer brandished the whip that is so prominent a feature upon 
the stage, or in the abolition books of fiction. 

Back to me, through the mists of nearly half a century, 
comes once more the vision of the young Puritan mother, who 
followed the man she loved into this exile from every asso- 
ciation of her youth, and yet was happy in that love because 
she worshipped him next to her God. 
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Now I see her upon a Sabbath afternoon, with all her 
slaves assembled in the hallways, dressed in their Sunday 
clothes. Young and old, her own children and her servants, 
are gathered about her to listen to the word of God. 

I have heard many great orators and preachers in my day, 
but never a voice like that of my mother, as she read and ex- 
pounded the Holy Word to her children and to her slaves. 

In later years, I have heard great voices and great melo- 
dies, but never sweeter sounds to mortal ear than those of 
my mother and her children and her slaves, singing the simple 
hymns she read out to them on those Sabbath afternoons at 
Only, in the days of slavery. 

Then came the lessons in the catechism taught to children 
and slaves in the same class, where, before God, the two stood 
upon equal terms, the blacks sometimes proving themselves to 
be the quicker scholars of the two. 

Such was my childhood's home; and such was many an- 
other home in that land which, year by year, is being more 
and more depicted by ignorance and prejudice as the abode 
of only the brutal slave-driver and his victim. 

The beautiful month of October, 1850, with its wealth of 
color and its exquisite skies, rolled round. All seemed well 
at home. My father, once more immersed in political life, 
was absent in Richmond, a delegate to a great constitutional 
convention, where all his energies were directed towards ad- 
justing the true basis of representation in the legislature be- 
tween the sections of Virginia where slavery existed and those 
where no slaves were owned. It was a difficult question, on 
which he had taken ground in favor of a manhood suffrage 
as opposed to suffrage based upon representation of the prop- 
erty owners. Nearly every mail brought letters to mother 
announcing the progress of the fight, in which she seemed 
deeply absorbed. The reputation which her husband was 
making resulted five years later in his election as governor, 
and she clearly foresaw the result. This prospect reconciled 
her to the separation, and made her look bravely forward to 
an expected event. 

One day I missed my mother, and was told that she was 
ill. Servants were hurrying back and forth, and soon the 
doctor arrived. Bedtime came, and Eliza, the white nurse. 
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took me away from the nursery adjoining my mother's cham- 
ber, and put me to bed in a strange room. There after un- 
dressing me, she made me kneel, and, in saying my prayers, 
ask God to bless mamma. When I was tucked away in bed, 
she sat beside me, and stroked my long tresses, and sighed. 
It was all very strange. " Mammy Liza, is mamma very sick ?" 
I asked. "No, my child, I hope not," said she, and then bade 
me go to sleep, and soon I closed my eyes. 

It was not for long, for in an hour or two I heard voices 
in the hall, and hurrying footsteps, and, awakening and sitting 
bolt upright in bed awhile, I finally slipped down to the floor, 
and made my way, in my thin night clothes, into the hall, 
where I found the servants assembled, and weeping as if their 
hearts would break, uttering loud lamentations. "What is it. 
Aunt Mary Anne?" said I, cold and shivering with fright. 
"Oh, my poor baby, yo' mamma is dead — yo' mamma is dead! 
Oh, my po', po' mistis is dead — yo' mamma is dead!" she 
screamed, at the same time seizing me, and wrapping me in 
her shawl, and bearing me back to the warmth. 

Night wore away mournfully enough, until at last, with a 
faithful slave beside me, I sobbed myself asleep, crying more 
because others about me wept, than because I knew the real 
cause of my grief. Morning came, and when I awoke, I could 
not yet fully understand the solemn silence of all about me, 
or the meaning of the strange black things I saw. Breakfast 
over, the old nurse came to me to go with her to see mamma. 
In silence, and amid the sobs of every servant on the place, 
I and my little brother and sister were led into a darkened 
room. There, on the bamboo bedstead which she had brought 
as her favorite from Rio, lay mamma, apparently asleep, a 
tiny baby resting on her breast. By her side, his head buried 
in the pillow, and sobbing as if his heart would break, was my 
oldest brother — not her own child, but one who had loved her 
as his own mother, and who now mourned a second mother 
dead. Gazing out of the half-opened window, dressed in 
solemn black, stood the physician who had sought in vain to 
save her. I was frightened and awed beyond utterance. 

The next day the Fashion, Captain Hopkin's best vessel, 
lay at the Only landing. A fearful-looking black box cov- 
ered with velvet was borne aboard the Planter with solemn 
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steps. Her sails were hoisted. With the freshening breeze 
she bore away, and, as the evening sunlight made a shining 
pathway on Onancock Creek, the vessel pursued her course 
westward until she became a tiny speck and disappeared. They 
told me that my mother was in heaven. Since that day, when- 
ever the route to heaven arises to my mind, I see the white 
sails of a vessel gliding westward in the golden pathway made 
upon dancing waters by the brilliant sinking sun of a clear 
autumn evening. 



A MEMORABLE SESSION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA 

From 'The Lion's Skin.' Copyright, Doubleday, Page and Company, and used here 
by permission of the publishers. 

. One result of all this was that up to the end 
of the war many of the old Virginia Federalists avoided the 
university, subordinated their State pride to their political 
prejudices, and sent their sons to Princeton, Yale or Harvard 
rather than have them associate with Jeffersonian Republicans, 
nuUifiers, and secessionists of the Calhoun school at the uni- 
versity. 

There, under the teachings of brilliant and accomplished 
men like Tucker, Bledsoe, and Holcomb, the doctrines of 
strict construction. State rights, and secession had been ex- 
pounded, and to them had flocked the flower of Southern youth, 
until the whole South was permeated with the theories of 
Jefferson, amplified into the defiance of Calhoun, and fomented 
into Civil War by the eloquence and passion of men like 
Toombs and Rhett, Lamar, Wigfall, Yancey and John Ran- 
dolph Tucker. At this great school, for great it was, whether 
its influence was for good or evil, the doctrine and the argu- 
ment upon which the Confederate government was based had 
been powerfully expounded and from it more widely dis- 
seminated, than from anywhere else in the whole South, and 
to it still flocked the sons of those who had embraced its 
teachings with enthusiasm and still cherished them as gospel 
truths, regardless of overwhelming defeat. 

But with them now came also, in larger numbers than 
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ever before, the sons of many men who had never accepted 
the principles of Jefferson or Calhoun or taken their political 
inspirations from the teachings of this university. When politi- 
cal doctrines to which they had never subscribed had dominated 
and led to a war which they deplored, their love of their 
native state had overcome all else and impelled them to follow 
her fortunes. Having so decided, they not only enlisted in 
the Confederate cause, but became, in many conspicuous in- 
stances, brilliant and fearless military leaders. The common 
disaster in which all Confederates were now engulfed reduced 
consideration of past differences to a minimum, and made a 
school representative of the South and attended exclusively 
by the sons of Confederate soldiers infinitely preferable to 
any Northern college where Southern boys would be thrown 
alone among those of Northern sympathies at the time when 
the North was triumphant and exulting over the downfall of 
the South. 

These considerations brought together at the University 
of Virginia at the session following the great Civil War the 
most remarkable body of students which had ever assembled 
within her walls. Many of them were not boys at all. On 
the contrary, they were mature men, some of them past 
thirty years of age; men who, but for the interruptions of 
the war, would long ago have been embarked in life's final 
pursuits. Many of them had been officers of high grade in the 
Confederate service. There were some who had ranked as 
high as colonels; there were adjutant-generals of divisions 
and brigades ; there were majors who had commanded battal- 
ions of artillery and squadrons of partisan rangers; there 
were captains of troops and batteries and infantry ; and minor 
officers innumerable, representing many of the best-known 
veteran commands in the Confederate service. Many of them 
were wounded ; some, legless ; some, amiless. One thing they 
had in common, and that was all were poor; many of them 
so poor that they still wore their Confederate uniform in class. 
But never in all her career had the University of Virginia as 
earnest a body of students. The money upon which most of 
them had come there was the last obtainable for purposes of 
education. Time and teaching and opportunity then lost would 
have been irretrievable to them, and anxious eyes at home 
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were watching for the diploma which was to bring back a wage- 
earner to the fireside. 

The legal and medical lecture-rooms, the moot court, the 
dissecting rooms and the academic schools were crowded day 
after day with hundreds of earnest men drinking in every 
word uttered by the professors, as anxious to absorb as they 
were to impart knowledge. When the lectures were over, 
hurrying throngs hastened back to their respective rooms, not 
for play or idleness, but to transcribe notes, refer to au- 
thorities and secure the full benefit of all that had been taught. 
In the whole university there was not at that day such a 
thing as a private establishment among the students. Private 
turn-outs were unknown. Even the college dude, whose only 
interest is in his dress, had for the time being disappeared 
from college life. With the exception of a few students from 
Baltimore, a place which has always been noted for its cor- 
rect style of dress, there were few students at the university 
who knew whether the garments they wore were of fashion- 
able cut or not. There was no gymnasium, no organized 
athletics, and the only vent of exuberant physical strenuous- 
ness was the baseball leagues, and such games as were played 
between competitive nines of the same organization. 

The greatest interest of the students centered primarily in 
their diploma, a great oration to be delivered by some invited 
orator at the commencement exercises, and a final ball. Next 
to this, in point of general interest and excitement, were the 
debates in the two societies called by the names of Washington 
and Jefferson, and their two celebrations called Intermediate 
and Final, with intermediate and final orator's and debater's 
medals. Joint debates between the societies were unknown; 
the selection of an intermediate or final orator or winner of 
the debater's medal in one of these societies was regarded 
as a great event, an honour almost equal to a high degree; 
and the zeal of friends to secure the coveted prize for the 
orator or debater of their choice was worthy of a much more 
important struggle. 

In those days the Greek-letter fraternities were numerous 
and flourishing. Such a thing as a Chapter House was, how- 
ever, unknown, and banquets, which have become features of 
these organizations in later days, were unheard of. A fra- 
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ternity meeting would take place in the room of some mem- 
ber of the fraternity, and the entertainment, if there was any, 
consisted of the most primitive sort of food — crackers and 
cheese and sardines. 

Students seldom met in general assembly. One or two 
general meetings were held upon the lawn, the speakers ad- 
dressing the gathering from the steps of the rotunda. 

The public hall in the rear of the rotunda, containing a 
very bad copy of the famous picture called "The School of 
Athens," was regarded as a precinct so sacred that it was 
seldom entered except upon commencement days. 

There were large boarding-houses located upon the east 
and west ranges, and a number of smaller establishments out- 
side of the university grounds furnished food for the students 
according to their location, and thither they were compelled to 
tramp back and forth in all sorts of weather, in some cases a 
distance of more than a quarter of a mile. 

There was no such thing as compulsory chapel. On Sun- 
days and on Wednesday evenings services were held in one 
of the lecture-rooms, which was fitted up as a chapel. At- 
tendance upon religious exercises or even upon lectures was 
purely voluntary. There were churches of many denomina- 
tions in the neighbouring town of Charlottesville, to which 
the students were free to go, or from which they might re- 
main absent, according to their pleasure. Jefferson appears 
to have framed his university upon the idea that students were 
to be treated as men and not as boys, with liberty in all 
things amounting almost, if not quite, to license. 

Of public entertainments there were none. One or two 
lectures, delivered by some distinguished orator upon sub- 
jects of current interest during the course of a session, was the 
limit of such performances. The single circus which exhibited 
in Charlottesville during Carrington's two-years' course was 
the occasion of more hilarity and dissipation than all the other 
diversions of his entire university career. 

The favorite and, in fact, the only assembling place for 
social intercourse among the students was along the corridors 
of the east and west lawns and ranges, and in pleasant weather 
upon the lawns themselves. In the afternoons these places 
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were the scene of informal gatherings of students for the 
exchange of views upon their favourite topics. 

In front of the portion of the west lawn tenanted by a 
certain number of young Marylanders, the baseball contingent 
was wont to assemble and discuss its favourite sport. Another 
set was accustomed to meet about the quarters of a certain 
wounded ex-officer and law student. The conversation of that 
group was apt to run towards subjects much more serious 
than baseball. Such, for example, as the probable action of 
Congress on the Southern situation, or, at other times, to 
reminisences of the days of Chancellorsville, Manassas and 
Gettysburg. Another point upon the lawn was the favourite 
gathering place for those interested in the debates of the 
literary societies and the aspirants for their honours. In quiet 
confab beneath the shaded arcades, groups of prospective 
theologians discussed religious matters or the affairs of the 
Young Men's Christian Association at another place, and at 
still another medical students met to regale themselves with 
those brutal pretences of inhumanity and insensibility to death 
and suffering in which they so delight. 

These gatherings seriously detracted from the privacy of 
the dormitories located upon the lawns and ranges, while the 
"outlying provinces," as Monroe Hill, Dawson's Row and 
Carr's Hill were called, were free from such annoyances, and 
this, among other reasons, had led Carrington to select Carr's 
Hill for his abode. 

The most popular place in the university was its excellent 
library, stored with a good selection of standard historic, 
literary, scientific and political works. There never was a 
time in its history when its treasures were so industriously 
sought by the students. The dormitory in which no books 
from the library were to be found was rare indeed. The 
students were conscientiously trying to repair their educa- 
tional losses sustained by the interruption of war, and the 
books which each student read were true indices of his in- 
tellectual bent. One dormitory would be stacked with law 
books and masses of notes, where its occupant was even then 
preparing legal text-books which are now generally known in 
the profession. In another might be found volumes of theo- 
logical and philosophical works to aid its occupant in preparing 
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for the ministry. In another the works of standard poets, 
authors and pohtical writers, on which to lay the basis of a 
career as orator or editor; and so on, throughout the whole 
catalogue of intellectual aspirations. Earnest searchings every- 
where, in many instances destined to be rewarded with success. 



THE MASTER AND MISTRESS OF PAMPATIKE 

From *Diomed, The Life, Travels, and Observations of a Dog.* Copyright, Lamson, 
Wolffe and Company, and used here by permission of the publishers. 



The most striking figure which greeted us was Colonel 
Carter. Of medium height, and rather slender build, his clear- 
cut military features were lit by an eye with an expression 
which could pass from that of the eagle to that of the gazelle, 
as occasion demanded. About his grizzled mustache and 
pointed beard played a smile of genuine welcome; and in 
his whole bearing was visible the quiet dignity and simplicity 
of a country gentleman, owning, as his father had before him, 
everything about him, and accustomed to command. At his 
side, her ample proportions surmounted by a face still beautiful 
as a Madonna, stood the mistress of Pampatike, with her two 
blooming daughters and a son. Behind these was a handsome 
man, the youngest son of Robert E. Lee, bearing his immortal 
name, and not unlike him. Besides the immediate family, a 
young tutor, and half a dozen schoolboys ranging from twelve 
to fifteen years of age, were grouped about them. "Gracious !" 
exclaimed Tracy, as he beheld the house and the number it 
was called upon to contain. "They will have no place for us. 
We must go back." "Never you mind," said master. "Houses 
and hospitality in these parts are made of india-rubber, and 
can stretch." 

The process of introduction gone through with, and our 
wagons unloaded, the gentlemen were shown to their rooms, 
with all apprehensions quieted as to Pampatike's capacity for 
accommodating guests. 

Colonel "Tom" Carter of Pampatike, as he is caressingly 
called by the thousands who know, honor, and love him, is a 
direct lineal descendant of John Carter of Corotoman, who 
came to Virginia in 1649; who was the trusted friend of Lord 
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Fairfax; and whose descendants are more numerous to-day 
in the Old Dominion than those of any other two men who 
ever begat or begot upon her soil. As a boy, Tom was sent 
to Virginia Military Institute, and took his degree there, little 
dreaming how soon his military knowledge would be needed. 
With the death of the old folks came his inheritance of Pam- 
patike; and who so fitting to be its mistress as beautiful and 
beloved Sue Roy of Gloucester? It has been said of her, that 
she was so good and kind and true, as well as beautiful, that 
even her many rejected lovers bore her no grudge in their 
disappointment, and still remained her warm admirers. Here, 
at old Pampatike, this last generation of the Carters built their 
nest; and, amidst love and peace and plenty, had begun to 
rear another brood of the old stock, when war burst upon 
them. The Carters were Whigs to the last man of them. 
Responsibility for war lay not at their doors, for they were 
Federalists and Union men. But when it came in spite of 
them, they considered that their first allegiance was due to 
Virginia, and so believing, not a regiment of Virginia troops 
that marched away to her defense was without its full quota 
of the Carters. Why should it not be so ? Were they not bone 
of her bone and flesh of her flesh? And besides, were 
they not cousins of Robert E. Lee? That was enough. "BlOod 
is thicker than water," is the Carter rallying cry; and who- 
ever strikes a Carter has the family to fight! So at it they 
went, hammer and tongs, and reluctant as they had been to 
begin, they continued fighting, such of them as were not 
killed, until their cousin Robert advised them that it was mad- 
ness to prolong the struggle. 

Tom went out as a captain of a battery. Wounded and 
promoted several times, he was colonel when the surrender at 
Appomattox came. His gallantry was as widely recognized 
as that of any officer of Lee's army. 

His wife was as heroic as himself. Although she knew 
that Pampatike would necessarily be within the zone of mili- 
tary operations, she declared it to be her duty and her pur- 
pose to remain there and conduct and protect the plantation. 
This she did. But the task was not without its horrors and its 
dangers. Every soldier who put his foot upon the place, be 
he Union or Confederate, honored and respected Mrs. Carter. 
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She would not refuse food to the hungry, or succor to sick 
and wounded, whether they were friends or foes. But not- 
withstanding the deference shown to her by all, she could not 
fail to witness many harrowing sights. One day a party of 
Union scouts was attacked in her yard, and one of their num- 
ber was shot dead upon the porch of Pampatike. When the 
combatants had withdrawn, she called her servants, ordered a 
grave prepared, read over the dead soldier the Episcopal burial 
service, and laid him in his grave. This done, the ordinary 
routine of the farm was resumed as if no war was in progress. 
Never a servant left her until the end. How could they? 
They depended upon her even more than she depended upon 
them. Another day, she heard the crash of every gun her 
husband's artillery fired at the battle at Bethesda Church, but 
a few miles from home. 

She was alone in her room that day, praying for his 
safety. 

So things went on — he in the forefront of the battle, she 
at her post upon the farm — for four years. Then came the 
end. The peerless infantry of Lee stacked arms. Tom Car- 
ter's battalion of artillery was parked; and as a friend said 
of him, "for the last time saluting the old flag that was be- 
dabbled with his blood," he turned his head homeward to 
Pampatike, and never more aspired to be a soldier. Look at 
the colonel and his wife now — serene, hospitable, gentle. How 
hard it is to put them back into their old places in the past. 
It required close questioning to elicit from either of them any 
part of the story of their war-time troubles. 

Impoverished by war. Colonel Carter again sought em- 
ployment in active life; and as his duties took him away, she, 
wishing to keep her children about her, had engaged a tutor 
for her youngest boy, and taken eight or ten other boys as 
boarders. Eight or ten — that was all. People would have 
been so glad to send their sons to such a place that she could 
have had, if she would have taken them, a hundred boys; 
but she declined to increase the number. 

We were lucky to find the colonel at home. Pampatike 
was at its best when "Colonel Tom," mounted on his blaze- 
faced bay filly, Langtry, was sweeping the low grounds with 
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his eagle eye, just as he once rode around looking for posi- 
tions for his guns. 

Such were our host and hostess, and such the place where 
we were visiting. Oh! how it pained me to hear, a year or 
two ago, that the colonel had closed the Pampatike establish- 
ment! The girls and boys had married, all but one; and he, 
the youngest, was in business in a neighboring city. The 
colonel's duties called him to another State; and the lady of 
the house, after all her long years of rule at Pampatike, left 
alone, followed the others, and closed its doors. 

Farewell, old place ! Another of the few remaining lights 
of the olden times has gone out. May your mistress be happy 
wherever she goes. I know she will be beloved. But never 
flourished country-seat under sovereign's rule better than did 
Pampatike under the gentle sway of its charming mistress. 



THE. MEMORY OF DAVIS 

From 'Recollections of Thirteen Presidents.' Copyright, Doubleday, Page and Com- 
pany, and used here by permission of the publishers. 

The political leaders of the South must have been in- 
tensely inflamed and in deadly earnest against the North. I 
do not remember that in all the discussions I heard preceding 
the war I ever heard any Southern man concede to the Re- 
publican party or its leaders any broad or patriotic purpose or 
any conciliatory feeling towards the South. Lincoln, Seward, 
Chase, Wade, Greeley — in fact, all the Republican leaders — 
were denounced as South-haters who at heart rejoiced even 
at the lunatic blood-thirstiness of John Brown, and as men 
who would, if they dared to do so, incite and encourage servile 
insurrection, murder and rapine to accomplish the destruction 
of slavery, regardless of the terror or sufifering which might 
be inflicted thereby upon their white brethren in the Southern 
States. 

The Southern masses had unquestionably been wrought up 
to this belief when they voted in favor of their respective 
States seceding from the Union. So believing, they were 
fully justified in making the effort. 

It is easy to say that the South was in the wrong, and. 
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admitting it, it does not wipe out the fact that the Northern 
people themselves were far from blameless in that they coun- 
tenanced and even encouraged the doing and the saying of 
many things in public and in private which gave color to the 
popular apprehensions in the South. 

For this reason I have never felt called upon to defend my 
section for attempting to secede. The South may have been 
as arrogant and domineering as Northern writers represent 
her, but there was enough of arrogance and bad blood in the 
North to make Southern men desire to dissolve political part- 
nership with her. The right to secede was always a debatable 
one, with the preponderance of logic favouring the abstract 
right, and sentiment, rhetoric, eloquence and the hope of Na- 
tional greatness all opposed. 

It is all easy enough to see that the Nation is greater 
and more prosperous than either could possibly have been if 
two nations had been formed from it. But much of its 
greatness is the result of the great war, and it would not 
have achieved it if the war had not happened. It is easy, too, 
to moralise now about the way in which the conflict might 
have been avoided but for the ambitious designs of this man 
or that, or this set of men or that. Undoubtedly it might 
have been avoided if men had been angels. But the quarrel- 
ing over the things that led to the war had gone on so long 
and had been so acrimonious that a good blood-letting was 
the only way to put an end to it. When at last the fight did 
come, and the North proceeded to coerce the South, the atti- 
tude of the Northern man who sided with the South was not 
a whit more peculiar or unnatural than that of the South- 
erner who sided with the North. It required a great deal more 
of explanation to justify the action of such than to justify 
those who maintained their natural affiliations. 

Unquestionably there were good men from both sections 
who adhered to the opposite section. But there were not 
many of that kind on either side. As a class those who took 
sides against their own section were a sorry lot, both North 
and South, and both sides know it, whether they confess the 
fact or not. 

For myself I am glad I sided with the South. I do not 
mean to imply by this that, after all, things did not turn out 
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for the best. But the Southern side was mine, naturally, and 
I would rather have been whipped fighting for and with my 
friends than have aided in such a bitter and blood-thirsty 
struggle against them. In after years I became identified with 
a political party which is opposed by the great mass of my 
old Confederate comrades. But that is quite a different mat- 
ter. It is not like fighting them and shedding their blood. 

It only means that concerning political policies and cur- 
rent events I believe that I have more common sense than 
they have. They do not think so now, but the time will come 
when they will find out that I was in the right and they were 
in the wrong. But quarrel as we may about the things of the 
present, they cannot deny my Confederate brotherhood with 
them, nor can they rob me, if in their warmth they would at- 
tempt it, of the pride I have in the fact that I am a Con- 
federate soldier. Whatever else we may have lost in that 
struggle, we gave the world Robert E. Lee, and he led an 
army with a record of valour that will preserve its memory 
as long as the world counts courage and self-sacrifice among 
the noblest traits of men. 

So let not my reader expect to hear from me any expla- 
nations or regrets about my having been a so-called Rebel. 
That is just what I was, and While I do not want to flaunt 
the fact offensively in the face of anybody who felt differently, 
I must admit to this day I am proud of my record as a fol- 
lower of Lee. 

All that was a long time ago, and those who felt most bit- 
terly about it are now reconciled, but there is one exception 
to the general amnesty of the Northern mind which I cannot 
for the life of me understand, and that is why, when the 
Northern people seem to have forgiven all other Confederates, 
they still in some indefinable way and for some inexplicable 
reason cherish a grudge against Mr. Davis, as if he were 
called upon to make vicarious atonement for the sins of all 
the rest of us. What did he do that keeps him without the 
pale of Northern charity? He certainly was not so pre- 
eminently great that he led his people against their will. He 
was not so popular that he might mislead them. He was 
neither so good that he did the North unusual damage, nor 
so bad that he excited their special vengeance. Their attitude 
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toward him only excites sympathy among his old comrades, 
with whom he was never a favourite, and makes a soft place 
for him in the heart of every ex-Confederate. 

Mr. Davis was never a particular friend to me or mine. 
I never believed he was a great man, or even the best Presi- 
dent the Confederate States might have had. But he was 
our President. Whatever shortcomings he may have had, he 
was a brave, conscientious and loyal son of the South. He did 
his best, to the utmost of his ability, for the Southern cause. 
He, without being a whit worse than the rest of us, was made 
to suffer for us as no other man in the Confederacy. And 
through it all he never, to the day of his death, failed to 
maintain the honour and dignity confided to his keeping. 

Yet the North seems not to have forgiven him. For that 
very reason I cherish his memory with peculiar tenderness. 
After forty years of renewed loyalty to our re-united country, 
in which I have battled for the acceptance in good faith by 
the Southern people of the results of war; after seeing, with 
loyal pride, my sons bearing to victory the flag against which 
I fought, I feel that I have a right to stand up anywhere and 
demand for the memory of Jefferson Davis just as much 
kindness, just as much charity and just as much forgiveness 
as is accorded to the memories of Lee or Johnston or any of 
the great Confederate heroes. I believe that his courageous 
and constant soul is at rest in a heaven somewhere provided 
for brave and loyal spirits whose reward does not depend upon 
success, or even upon whether they were in fact right or 
wrong, but upon their having striven in this world for what 
they believed was right according to the power God gave them 
to see the right. And that is what I believe Mr. Davis did. 



JAMES WOODROW 

[1828—1907] 



A. M. FRASER 



"TAMES WOODROW, educator; born in Carlisle, England, May 
J 30, 1828 ; son of Rev. Dr. Thomas and Marion Williamson Wood- 
row; graduated at Jefferson College, Pennsylvania, 1849; studied in 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard, in summer of 1853; University 
of Heidelberg, A.M., Ph.D., summa cum laude, 1856; (Hon. M.D., 
Georgia Medical College; D.D., Hampden-Sidney College; LL.D., 
Davidson College; J.U.D., Washington and Jefferson College) ; mar- 
ried, August 4, 1857, Felie S., daughter of Rev. J. W. Baker of Geor- 
gia. Presbyterian clergyman; principal of academies in Alabama, 
1850-1853; professor of Natural Science, Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia, 1853 to 1861 ; in medical department (chief of laboratory 
at Columbia, South Carolina), Confederate States Army, 1863 to 1865 ; 
professor, 1869 to 1872, 1880 to 1897, president, 1891 to 1897, South 
Carolina College; professor Columbia Theological Seminary, 1861 to 
1886, deposed on account of views concerning evolution, in pamphlet : 
'Evolution,' 1884. Treasurer Southern General Assembly's Foreign 
Missions and Sustentation, 1861 to 1872. Corresponding delegate to 
the Churches in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, 1874. 
Commissioner to Southern General Assembly, 1866, 'yy, '79, '80, '86, 
'89, '96, '99. Moderator Synod of Georgia, 1879, Synod of South 
Carolina, 1901. President Central National Bank, 1888 to 1891, 1897 
to 1901. Editor and proprietor Southern Presbyterian Review (quar- 
terly), i86i to 1885, Southern Presbyterian (weekly), 1865 to 1893. 
Associate of Victoria Institute, London ; Isis, Dresden, Saxony ; Scien- 
tific Association of Germany; Scientific Association of Switzerland; 
Fellow of American Association for the Advancement of Science ; of 
the International Congress of Geologists." This meagre outline of Dr. 
Woodrow's full life, taken from 'Who's Who in America' for 1906- 
1907, may be appropriately supplemented here by a fuller sketch. 
For several centuries the Woodrow family has been distinguished 
for learning, piety and able public service. Patrick Wodrow, a 
Roman Catholic priest, was one of the first men of prominence in 
Scotland to embrace the doctrines of Protestantism. From that day 
to the present, every generation of the family has produced one or 
more ministers of the Gospel, conspicuous among them being Professor 
5957 
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James Wodrow, the professor of Theology in Glasgow University, 
one of the ablest theologians of the Seventeenth Century. In the 
family was the militant blood of Robert the Bruce, and as that blood 
coursed through the veins of confessors of the Reformation period, 
it was refined to a higher quality of devotion to right, patient endur- 
ance, indomitable perseverance, and tolerant charity. 

The Dr. Woodrow of this sketch was an accomplished scholar in 
law, medicine, the natural sciences and theology, and he was also 
an adept in business. The superiority of his scholarship was fully 
recognized in the world of education and research. Upon his gradu- 
ation at Heidelberg, he was offered a full professorship there, a 
rare tribute to an American from a German university. In earlier 
years he had been a pupil of Louis Agassiz and a warm friendship 
was maintained between the two throughout the life of Agassiz. His 
information was not altogether derived from books, for he studied 
Nature for himself at first hand. He made one quite notable con- 
tribution to Science by discovering near Dresden, Saxony, the fossil 
called calamites gigos. Geologists had hitherto looked in vain for 
a specimen of this fossil, and it was useful in fixing the age of the 
rock in which it was found. 

He spent nearly a half century in education, first in private acad- 
emies in Alabama, afterward as a professor of Natural Science at 
Oglethorpe University in Georgia, then, in Columbia, South Carolina, 
as professor in the Presbyterian Theological Seminary and the State 
College. Of this last institution, he finally became president. Upon 
the steady stream of students passing through his life, he left the 
impress of a commanding personality. Sidney Lanier was his most 
distinguished pupil. Upon Lanier's graduation at Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Professor Woodrow secured his appointment as a tutor 
there. A congenial and affectionate intimacy arose between them. 
In their leisure hours they strolled the woods and the fields together, 
and Lanier often accompanied Professor Woodrow on long drives to 
his preaching appointments in the country. Delightful and useful 
conversation filled the time. Dr. Woodrow writes with enthusiasm 
of Lanier's charming society and "marvelous flute playing," and 
Lanier calls him "the strongest and most valuable stimulus of his 
youth." He also says "I am more indebted to Dr. Woodrow than to 
any living man, for shaping my mental attitude toward nature and 
life. His spirit and method had a formative influence on my thought 
and fancy in all my literary work." 

It was while he was teaching at Oglethorpe that Professor Wood- 
row entered the ministry in the Presbyterian Church in order that 
he might preach to the large number of destitute points within 
driving distance of the University. In i860, he was called to fill 
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a new chair that had been established in Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary, that of 'Natural Science in Connexion with Revelation.' In 
organizing this new department, he had no precedents to guide him, 
for there was no similar professorship in any institution. Youth 
though he was, the responsible task fell to him of giving form and 
character to an entirely new enterprise in academic instruction. But 
he was preeminently fitted for the work. He had a passion for 
truth. Natural Science was his specialty, and he had been trained 
in it by the ablest instructors in America and Europe. On the other 
hand, he had an absolute conviction of the plenary inspiration (or, as 
he expressed it, 'the absolute inerrancy of every expression') of the 
Bible — the original manuscripts, of course. Love for truth, and rev- 
erence for the Word of God, were recognized as the most pronounced 
features of his character. To him the Bible was the best authen- 
ticated and the highest truth available by man, because it had been 
given of God to correct the mistakes of reason blinded by sin. Be- 
tween Nature and the Bible there could be no conflict, because both 
emanated from the same source, .from the God of Truth, the Om- 
niscient. There might be a seeming contradiction, but the appear- 
ance of contradiction arose from one or both of two causes. It 
came from either a misunderstanding of Nature, or a wrong inter- 
pretation of the Bible. A fuller knowledge of one or the other, 
therefore, was sure to remove the appearance of conflict. What was 
distinctive of his teaching in this direction (and it was probably 
original with him) was the distinction upon which he insisted be- 
tween harmony, and the absence of contradiction. He disavowed 
any effort to establish harmony between Science and the Bible, and 
confined himself to removing the appearance of contradiction. Both 
the subject-matter and the purpose of Science and Revelation are so 
entirely different that harmony is not to be expected. The object 
of Science is to ascertain the facts and laws of matter. The object 
of the Bible is to inform man how he may be saved, how sin may be 
forgiven, how he may be recovered from sin, and how he may regain 
the lost favor and image of God — only this, nothing else. One might 
therefore with as much propriety speak of a harmony between the 
multiplication table and one of the odes of Horace as to speak of 
harmony between Science and Revelation, because they occupy to- 
tally different spheres. Yet the Bible must make mention of natu- 
ral objects, and its statements or implications about these may appear 
to conflict with the teachings of Science. He assumed it to be the 
object of his professorship to deal exclusively with such instances of 
apparent conflict and to show that the conflict was only apparent. 
To do this he expounded to his students the teachings of Science that 
were supposed tg antagonize the Bible. He did this candidly, fear- 
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lessly, according to the rules of scientific investigation, without any 
effort to distort the results to adapt them to preconceived opinions 
derived from the Bible or any other source. It was Science for 
Science sake, to ascertain with scrupulous precision exactly what 
Science taught, as if there had been no Revelation. Then he ex- 
pounded in the same manner the teachings of the Scripture that were 
supposed to be antagonized. His object was to define the intended 
meaning of the passage in accordance with accepted rules of inter- 
pretation, just as candidly and fearlessly as he had scrutinized Sci- 
ence, and just as independently of opinions formed elsewhere. There 
was a sacred avoidance of all effort to distort the meaning to make 
it accord with Science. His only question was. What was the mean- 
ing intended in this place, by the Holy Ghost who gave it ? The two 
teachings were then compared, generally resulting in a convincing 
demonstration of the absence of contradiction. But great emphasis 
was continually placed upon the principle that if the appearance of 
conflict did not disappear, the Bible statement was decisive, since 
that was the Word of God and the other was an inference of man. 
Many a young man of vigorous intellect, chafing under authority of 
Revelation, resolved to know the facts, unable to solve these deep 
problems for himself, was saved from skepticism by his clear, well- 
informed, convincing discussion of these points. His intellect, his 
knowledge of the facts, his limpid candor, his profound Christian 
faith gave him a rare influeqce over young men. Yet he abhorred 
a sycophant, and equally so the professor who would use his position 
to force his own opinions on others. He sought to develop in young 
men a sense of responsibility foe their own opinions and a capacity 
to form them intelligently. It should be added that mature students 
and teachers of Science were often brought to embrace the Christian 
faith by such expositions of the relations of Science to Revelation, in 
his writings, his correspondence and his personal association. 

At the breaking out of the war between the States, he enlisted as 
a private soldier in the Confederate Army, but before seeing actual 
service, he was appointed to take charge of the Government's plant 
for the manufacture of medicines in Columbia. Having expert and 
practical knowledge of the subject, he conducted the work success- 
fully and held the position until the close of the war. 

When the war ended he was one of the first to address himself 
with energy and confidence to recovery from the disaster of defeat, 
and he helped to inspire his fellow countrymen with hope and courage. 
It was at this time he secured the Southern Presbyterian, a weekly 
religious paper, hauling the modest outfit on a mule cart from Augusta, 
Georgia, to Columbia, South Carolina, himself driving the mule, walk- 
ing by its side, and even putting his own shoulder to the wheel when 
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necessary in rough places. As long- as he conducted this paper, a period 
of nearly thirty years, he made it a commanding power among its con- 
stituency. Among the discouraged friends of the Theological Semi- 
nary, he urged that it be immediately reopened. He also became the 
proprietor and editor of the Southern Presbyterian Review, a quarterly 
magazine of his church. 

He had an enormous capacity for work and an unusual aptitude 
for business. He established a publishing house in Columbia, which 
attracted to itself a large volume of the best and most remunerative 
business in the State. For years he held the contract for' the official 
printing of the State. Though he allowed no printing on Sunday, 
but closed his place of business from twelve o'clock Saturday night 
until twelve o'clock Sunday night, there never was complaint of a 
single job being delivered too late or printed in an unsatisfactory 
manner. 

He was also treasurer of the benevolent work of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. Notwithstanding his many and varied other 
duties, he did this responsible work with accuracy, promptness and 
sound judgment. On one occasion, when the managers of these 
beneficences lost a large sum of money by acting contrary to his 
advice, he replaced it from his private means and mortgaged his 
home to do it. 

He also taught geology and mineralogy in the South Carolina 
College. During a part of the time he was the center of a violent 
theological controversy, throughout which he defended himself with 
dignity and consummate ability. 

When the South Carolina University was to be reorganized as 
a college amidst political bitterness and dissension, he was called to 
the work as president of the institution. At first but few students 
came and the prospects were gloomy. He quietly set to work to make 
the institution of such a character as to command patronage and 
soon the patronage came and the College was saved. After six years 
he resigned on account of approaching age, but his colleagues con- 
tinued for years to recall and act upon his policies and views. An- 
other indication of his standing as a business man was his serving at 
two different times as president of one of the strongest banks in Col- 
umbia and his official relation to a number of business enterprises in 
the city. He acquired considerable property, a great deal of which 
was spent in unobtrusive charities. 

Naturally frail, with a feeble voice and a shrinking timidity of 
manner, by careful and persistent self-culture he became a powerful 
speaker, a ready and successful debater, and a leader in all the 
deliberative bodies in which he sat. Among the scientific subjects 
he discussed before his theological students was that of evolution. 
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He did not believe in it, but merely discussed its relation to the 
Bible account of creation. He firmly believed that the Bible re- 
vealed merely the fact of creation and not the mode. In the course 
of time, in response to an invitation of the directors of the Semi- 
nary, he delivered before them an address on evolution. While 
reviewing the whole subject, to prepare for that address, he became 
convinced that evolution was the mode by which God created the 
earth, the lower animals and the body of Adam. He still adhered 
to his firm conviction that there was nothing in the Bible to for- 
bid his so believing, and declared that he would instantly renounce 
the belief if it could be satisfactorily shown to him that the Bible 
did forbid it. A bitter controversy arose in his church about this 
question and it resulted in his being excluded from his professor's 
chair, but left his standing as a Christian minister unaffected. 

He died January 17, 1907. The simple and appropriate inscrip- 
tion on his tomb is, 

"Having served his generation by the will of God, he fell on 
sleep." 
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WARNINGS OF THE WORD 

From a Baccalaureate Address to the Students of South Carolina College, June 27, 1892. 

Having thus warned us against violations of the first and 
great commandment, the word puts us on our guard also 
against the transgressions of the second, to which the Omnis- 
cient Eye sees we are prone. 

You are now near an age at which you will no longer be 
under the legal control of father and mother ; but the day will 
never come when you will not owe love and honor to those who 
so eagerly welcomed you at your birth. The frivolous, fool- 
ish, light-minded youth sometimes forgets this; but the guid- 
ing word is at hand to recall him from his ingratitude by this 
first commandment with promise. 

As the youth mingles day by day with his fellow-men, he 
is sure not infrequently to meet with those who disregard his 
rights, it may be with some who offer him insult or do him 
wanton injury, or in other ways excite him into flaming anger. 
Tempted by his unrestrained passion to avenge himself, he 
attacks the offender, he is ready even to take his life. His 
monitor's voice may then be heard, "Thou shalt not kill." 
"Avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath." 
"Say not thou, I will recompense evil ; but wait on the Lord, 
and he shall save thee." It goes further, and warns against 
the cause of murder. You are told that hatred, malice, desire 
for revenge, lead to murder; that in the sight of God they 
are murder. Let this advice be heeded, and murder, in thought 
as well as in the shedding of blood, must disappear from the 
earth : "Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clamor, 
and evil speaking, be put away from you, with all malice ; and 
be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one an- 
other, even as God for Christ's sake hath forgiven you." 

But besides the temptations which assail the young man, 
inciting him to anger and unrestrained wrath, to murder in 
thought if not in deed, there are others which beset him on 
every side, seeking to entice him from the paths of purity by 
every alluring promise, inflaming him by the prospect of un- 
holy pleasures to walk in forbidden ways, while skilfully con- 
cealing the death in which they end. Against these the guide 
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utters precept after precept, warning after warning, in tones 
of entreaty and expostulation that surely the most insensible 
must hear. The folly, the danger, the sin are shown ; woe to 
him who hears and heeds not; who, void of understanding, 
listens to the stranger with flattering words, forsaking the 
guide of her youth ; who enters the house that inclineth unto 
death, and paths that descend unto the dead ; who goes, as an 
ox goeth to the slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the 
stocks ; deaf to the warning that they are in the way to hell, 
going down to the chambers of death; not knowing that the 
dead are there, and that they are amongst guests who are in 
the depths of hell. Nor are the warnings given against out- 
ward acts alone, but the youth is also cautioned against the 
wanton look, imagination, or desire; so earnestly, that he is 
urged, if his right eye do cause him to offend, to pluck it out 
and cast it from him; for the reason that it is better to enter 
into the kingdom of God with one eye than having two eyes, 
to be cast into hell fire. 

In taking your places amongst men, no longer to be direct- 
ly dependent upon others for your support, you expect to seek, 
with other good things, the possession of property; by your 
labor and skill, you look forward to making your own living 
by engaging in some kind of business, and even to accumulate 
wealth, if you can. And the word I am commending to you 
as your guide does not forbid or discourage such desires; it 
encourages them instead, and shows how they may most effect- 
ively be realised. It describes riches as a good — not the high- 
est, by any means — ^but still as good ; and then it tells how they 
may be gained — namely, by diligence, industry, thrift. The 
hand of the diligent maketh rich. He that tilleth his land shall 
be satisfied with bread. In all labor there is profit. Seest thou 
a man diligent in his business ? He shall stand before kings ; 
he shall not stand before mean men. We command and Ex- 
hort by our Lord Jesus Christ that with quietness they work, 
and eat their own bread. 

Then as a rule to control us in our gains, as part of that 
which bids love to our neighbors as ourselves, it gives us this : 
"Thou shalt not steal." Possibly we may at first be inclined 
to resent the giving of such a rule to us. But let us remember 
that this commandment, like all the others, is exceeding broad. 
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It does not merely forbid one's being a vulgar thief; but it 
forbids our doing anything and everything that directly or 
indirectly interferes with the rights of our neighbors or in 
any way regards them less sacred than our own. It forbids 
not merely embezzlement, the gaining of money by false pre- 
tences, fraud, cheating, gaming, taking advantage of others, 
but also all misappropriation or waste of the money of others, 
whether those others are private persons, corporations, or the 
State. It requires the most scrupulous integrity. It requires 
the payment of debts, and the prompt payment of them. It 
requires a strict observance of all contracts in their true mean- 
ing. It requires perfect honesty and uprightness in the sight 
of men and of God who sees and knows our inmost thoughts. 
By taking heed to these requirements, the young man will ef- 
fectually cleanse his way in respect to all these things. 

But there are still other directions in which protection from 
defilement is needed. There is one evil to which the corrupt 
heart is especially prone, which combines with all others, which 
towers above most others in its enormity, and of which God 
expresses his peculiar abhorrence. It is the sin of falsehood. 
Temptations to commit most other sins are not constantly as- 
sailing you ; you are hardly ever free for a moment from temp- 
tation to commit this one. Bearing false witness against our 
neighbor is the form of it mentioned in the Ten Words; but 
this includes every form. That against which we are warned 
is falsehood, deceit, lying, hypocrisy, misrepresentation, dis- 
simulation, perjury — all and every departure from perfect and 
absolute truth. Now, the word to which the young man is in- 
vited to take heed is full of incentives of every kind to lead 
him to hate and avoid the false, to love and practise the true. 
It declares that lying lips are an abomination to the Lord ; that 
the Lord hates the lying tongue; that all liars have their part 
in the lake which bumeth with fire and brimstone; that into 
the holy city, the New Jerusalem, there shall in no wise enter 
anything that maketh a lie; that without are dogs, and who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie. It sets forth not only God's 
hatred and detestation of lying, but that which is felt also by 
all good men. Then, on the other hand, it holds up to view 
the beauty and attractiveness of. truth, and exalts the char- 
acter of him who speaks the truth. This is the answer to the 
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question, "Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall 
dwell in thy holy hill?" "He that speaketh the truth in his 
heart ; he that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. He 
that doeth these things shall never be moved." And "they 
that deal truly are his delight." 

What a changed world this would be if the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth were spoken; if slander, detraction, malicious 
gossip, evil-speaking of every kind, were unknown. How far 
can you rely on the representations of the seller of property 
as to its real value and its defects? How many buyers are 
there who say. It is naught, it is naught; but who when they 
have gone away, utter their boastings ? How far can you trust 
the statements even of one who professes to be contending for 
the truth of God, when he formulates the creed and describes 
the practices of an antagonist? How much have we a right 
to believe of the assertions of a political partisan respecting 
the principles of the other party, the character and aims of 
the other candidate, the probable result of the coming election? 
How can we learn the number of soldiers engaged in certain 
battles and wars? So we might go over the whole range of 
human affairs, and ask, Where can truth be found ? The world 
is covered with wrecks resulting from broken promises, deceit, 
falsehood, and treachery. 

The tenth utterance in that part of the word we are con- 
sidering, to which the young man does well to take heed, spe- 
cifically forbids an unlawful desire for that to which we have 
no right ; but it is based on the broader thought which the Lord 
Jesus Christ, himself the divine Word, so fully brought to 
view in his teachings while on earth. It is the state of the 
heart that determines the outward act; and even if not fol- 
lowed by the outward evil act is itself sin — uncleanness. Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. The tm- 
lawful desire leads to murder, to theft, to impurity, to lying ; 
it leads away from the love of God. As a man thinketh in 
his heart, so is he. 

In seeking to cleanse our way, therefore, it is not enough 
to consider the stream; we must more earnestly strive to se- 
cure purity at the source, the fountain head. As is the source, 
such will be the stream ; as is the heart, such will be the life. 
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A SPEECH BEFORE THE STUDENTS OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 

[One day while the students were engaged in athletic sports on 
the college playground, the State militia, commanded by the Adju- 
tant and Inspector-general, came on the ground to drilL When the 
students refused to yield the ground, the troops were ordered to 
clear the field. One of the professors was seriously hurt, and one 
of the students lay at the point of death, as the result of the attack. 
Dr. Woodrow, the President, who was absent, returned that night. 
The next morning he assembled the students and made the speech 
given here. The intense excitement was quieted immediately, and the 
settlement was confided entirely to their President.] 

"Young Gentlemen : Upon my return home, I learned 
what happened to you and one of your number in my absence. I 
was inexpressibly shocked to learn that the very grounds which 
had been set apart for your amusement and pleasure were 
ruthlessly and violently invaded by armed force, and that one 
of your honored professors was run over and came near being 
seriously injured, and that one of your number now lies per- 
haps at the point of death. When I consider that this insolent 
and dastardly trespass was committed by some of the public 
officials of our State, by those who are especially charged, by 
their oath under the law, to protect the lives and rights of 
our people, when I consider that you were, as it were, in your 
own castle, upon your own land, my indignation rises almost 
beyond bounds. That defenseless and innocent boys should 
be driven from their own playground by a body of armed sol- 
diery, that the head of the military department of the State 
gave the order to these soldiers to drive you from your own 
playground, is a black and indelible blot upon the good name of 
South Carolina. If boys should fall out and fight among them- 
selves, I would blame both sides; and if men should dispute 
and engage in a personal difficulty, I know that each would be 
partially at fault ; but here, while you were engaged in a pleas- 
ant and proper pastime, for the rest of your minds and the 
strengthening of your bodies, while you were where you ought 
to be, and behaving as you ought to behave, to be encroached 
upon, assaulted, and swept from the field by organised, armed 
soldiery, is a crime upon civilisation. I pledge you here now 
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as the humble servant of this State, and as in a sense your pro- 
tector, that this insult and wrong shall not go unavenged, but 
that the people of this State shall know how great has been 
your provocation, and how unjust has been your suffering. I 
pledge you that the people of this State shall have the infor- 
mation from which they may come to a proper conclusion, and 
place the responsibility for this outrage where it belongs, and 
give censure to whom censure is due. 

"I have spoken not to inflame, but to console ; not to arouse 
your passions, but to approve your conduct. I beg now that 
you leave to me and to others in authority the solemn duty 
to place the blame on those responsible for this affair, and that 
your resentment be not permitted to lead you into any indis- 
creet and unwise conduct. Let older and wiser heads deal 
with this situation, and the outcome is bound to result in your 
vindication and in the condemnation of others." 



SPEECH BEFORE THE SYNOD OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN DEFENSE OF HIS POSITION ON EVOLUTION 

[An address on Evolution had been delivered before the Board 
of Directors and the Alumni Association of Columbia Seminary at 
the request of those bodies. The Directors had expressed their sat- 
isfaction with his exposition of the relation of the subject to the 
Scripture account of creation, that relation being one of the absence 
of contradiction. The Synod of South Carolina was one of four 
Synods that controlled the Seminary. An effort was made at the next 
meeting of that Synod to reverse the action of the Directors. Selec- 
tions from Dr. Woodrow's speech on that occasion are here given.] 

Much of the difficulty on this subject arises from the fail- 
ure to perceive that evolution and Scripture do not stand in 
opposition to one another. I know that it is supposed that 
if one believes in evolution in one sense, he must believe it 
in every sense. No argument I think is necessary to prove 
that that is not the case. Is it true that what Haeckel believes 
as to evolution, I must likewise believe? Must I believe what 
Herbert Spencer and Darwin believe, because I have declared 
that I regard something else as probably true? So you have 
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been told; and has it not been proved by quotations from the 
Southwestern Presbyterian to show that whatever Darwin be- 
lieves I also believe? You have heard seven reasons given, 
drawn from that source, to prove that what Darwin believed 
I believe; although I have kept saying, "I don't" and I say 
so still, the seven reasons of the Southwestern Presbyterian to 
the contrary notwithstanding. I ask you if it is fair, or right 
to attribute to me views that I utterly disclaim? I do not say 
that this is done through either inability to understand or a de- 
sire to misinterpret ; but I ask if it is fair or just that I should 
he held responsible for views that I absolutely abhor, and 
which I have proved over and over again that I do not hold? 
I know and knew the difficulties surrounding the subject ; and 
therefore in preparing my Address I took the precaution, be- 
fore giving my opinion upon evolution, to state as accurately 
as I could what I meant by it. I gave my definition of evolu- 
tion, which, as it relates to the organic world, is contained in 
the three words, "Descent with Modification." That is, as 
animals and plants descend from generation to generation, at 
Jength modifications appear. In my definition I do not say 
anything of the power under whose influence the modifications 
appear. So far as the earth is concerned, I define evolution 
as derivation of one state from another previous state, such 
as is illustrated in the resume I give of the nebular hypothesis. 
That is to say, evolution is simply a process, a description of 
a mode according to which changes take place, not a descrip- 
tion of the power which produces the changes. On this point 
I shall read what I have written : 

"This definition or description of evolution does not in- 
clude any reference to the power by which the origination is 
effected; it refers to the mode, and to the mode alone. So 
isa: as the definition is concerned, the immediate existence 
might be attributed to God or to chance; the derived exist- 
ent to inherent uncreated law, or to an almighty personal 
Creator, acting according to laws of his own framing. It is 
important to consider this distinction carefully, for it is whol- 
ly inconsistent with much that is said and believed by both 
advocates and opponents of evolution. It is not imusual to 
represent Creation and Evolution as mutually exclusive, as 
contradictory : Creation meaning the immediate calling out of 
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non-existence by divine power; Evolution, derivation from 
previous forms or states by inherent, self-originated, or eter- 
nal laws, independent of all connection with divine personal 
power. Hence, if this is correct, those who believe in Cre- 
ation are theists; those who believe in Evolution are atheists. 
But there is no propriety in thus mingling in the definition 
two things which are so completely different as the power that 
produces an effect, and the mode in which the effect is pro- 
duced." 

Moderator, knowing that that was what I had believed and 
maintained, and knowing that I had so explicitly repudiated 
all atheistic forms of evolution, I could not but spring to my 
feet when I heard two or three days ago, for the first time, 
that which I had denounced as atheism attributed to me. If I 
erred in my vehemence in repelling the charge, I crave your 
forgiveness. 

Perhaps it may be well to make clear by an illustration 
that which may be too abstract for ready comprehension by 
those who have not studied such subjects. Take an oak, for 
instance. First observe the acorn. You notice that under 
the influence of heat and moisture it begins to swell. Then 
little leaves make their appearance; then these leaves are re- 
peated and repeated until at last the full-grown oak stands be- 
fore you. Let us now try to see what is the religious char- 
acter of the process of this growth. Is the passage from the 
acorn to the oak a religious or an irreligious process? Do I 
need to show that the idea that it was God who made the acorn 
develop into the oak is not involved in the description of this 
process ? So the idea of God is not involved in the definition 
which I have given of evolution. 

Dr. Junkin : I desire to ask for my own information 
this question; Does this process of evolution which you have 
thus described carry with it the presumption of a growth from 
one form of life into another? That is, does it carry along 
with it the presumption of divine Power or supervision in the 
change from vegetable to animal life; or is that done without 
the immediate intervention of a divine creative act? 

Dr. Woodrow: As to that I would have to answer 
at length, instead of saying yes or no. In describing the 
changes from the acorn to the oak, I am stating the results 
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of observation. So if that particular oak gives rise to a 
slightly different form, I simply note that as a fact. I am 
not then considering the power that has produced the changes 
when I am merely describing the changes. The mere obser- 
vation of the process or mode by which the acorn becomes an 
oak, does not tell me whether it is God who is the cause of 
the change or not. So the observation of cases in which I 
observe modification during descent tells me nothing of the 
power producing the observed changes. Within the limits of 
natural science, it is only the natural or the ordinary — that 
which occurs uniformly — that can rightly be considered. All 
else the student of natural science would regard as extraor- 
dinary or extra-natural, and so beyond his province. If he 
should speak of the supernatural, he would be going beyond 
his province. 

Speaking of the processes or modes, it is true that a knowl- 
edge of them depends on observation, which teaches us noth- 
ing of their origin; but so soon as I have learned from other 
sources that there is a God; that there is a being, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in wisdom, power, and all his at- 
tributes; and when I know the relations of this being to the 
universe, his workmanship, then I perceive that this process 
of change from acorn to oak is his mode of working — that 
every step in the process is the working of an almighty and 
all-wise God. And so when I come as a believer in God to the 
study of those things which I now begin to call the works of 
God, I find him present in a way that I had never imagined 
before. When I look at the quivering leaf growing under the 
influences of the sunshine and the rain, I see before me God's 
power effecting the wonderful changes that are there taking 
place ; I see the present power of that God directing and guid- 
ing its faintest movement. When I see the dew-drop resting 
on the blade of grass reflecting from its surface the prismatic 
hues, I see not proofs of the existence of a distant or absent 
God; I see his hand there immediately present holding the 
particles together, for my delight as one of his ends; causing 
the white ray of light to be broken up into the marvellous 
rainbow colors so as to charm the sense of sight; it is God 
who is doing this before me. As I look abroad upon the 
operations of naturfe on a grander scale — when I stand in the 
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presence of the mountain and behold the veil of blinding snow 
on its summit, I see there the power of God holding particle 
to particle and producing that which fills my mind with awe; 
that which expands my soul and gives me a new and an ex- 
alted idea of the mighty Creator — not in whom we did live, 
but in whom we now live and in whom we have our being, 
who is now causing every pulse-beat in this wrist, who is now 
giving me the power to be heard by you. He is a God near 
at hand; he is not a God afar off. This, I say, is the Chris- 
tian's view of God and his relation to his works. Can you im- 
agine, then, if this is true and not a mere fancy, can you 
imagine that when I, so believing, speak of evolution, or when 
any right-thinking man speaks of it, he is pushing God away 
and doing that which tends to materialism, or to a blank denial 
of the existence of the Almighty? Need I now undertake 
further to prove that Evolution is not antagonistic to Creation ; 
that Evolution is Creation? 

If anything more is needed, let me ask you again the 
question which I have heard so frequently during the last day 
or two: "Who made you?" I don't mean who made several 
ages ago those from whbm you have descended, but who made 
YOU? Are you an orphan so far as the Creatt)r of the universe 
is concerned, or is God your Father and Creator? Are you 
going to allow someone to come here and say that because he 
did not create you immediately, he did not create you at all? 
No ; you have as much claim to him as your Father as Adam 
had. But did he make you immediately ? Oh no, he did not. 
Yet, for all this, no one is willing to give up his right to say 
"Our Father" and "Our Creator." Creation is not antag- 
onistic to our evolution. God may create out of nothing; but 
so far as the daily operations of his hands are concerned, we 
see that he does not create out of nothing, but out of some- 
thing that he had previously brought out of nothing. But he 
is not the less creating before our eyes. There is no antago- 
nism between Creation and that mode of Creation which we 
call Evolution. 

You will now better understand why I should say that I 
want no change in the expression of the Confession : "After 
God had made all other creatures, he created man." The only 
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difiference between us is as to the probable mode of that 
creation. 

I wish, in the next place, to call attention to the fact that 
it has been constantly reiterated that I subordinate Scripture 
to science. The only answer that I have for that statement is 
that it is not true. I cannot give any explanation of the mat- 
ter except just that. I say that there is not a word that I ever 
spoke, or wrote, or thought, that would bear that construction ; 
and anyone who has read what I have written ought to know 
that it is not true. I have always sought to know what the 
Scriptures t^ach with regard to any matter that I was exam- 
ining; and when I have found the meaning of the Scriptures, 
I have accepted that as final. I say again that there is not a 
syllable I ever uttered, or a word I ever spoke, that could even 
remotely sanction any such construction. When I said that I 
believed it to be probably true that Adam's body was included 
in the method of mediate creation, it was only after I had 
shown that it might not be inconsistent with the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. (Here a motion was made that the Synod adjourn. 

Lost by a large majority.) 

******** 

Moderator, I am told that in the contest now in progress I 
stand alone; that no one stands beside me, or believes with 
me. Now, if there is anything for which I yearn, after the 
love of God and of Jesus Christ my Saviour, it is the love and 
approbation of the good, the pure, the upright, of those who 
bear the image of God in their hearts. And I know that iso- 
lation is desolation. But if I must stand alone in defence of 
what I believe to be His truth, I submit to the decree and to 
the will of my God. I will not be the first who has seemed to 
stand alone. As I look through the vistas opened before me 
by the word of God, I see the forms of three who were cast 
alone into the furnace of fire heated seven times more than it 
was wont to be heated. But as I look again, they are not 
alone, for four are walking in the midst of the fire ; and when 
they came forth from that furnace not even the smell of fire 
had passed on them. I remember also that when an apostle 
was once called to stand before Nero, all men forsook him; 
but yet he was not alone. As I look in another direction, I 
see a form standing alone, in the presence of a mighty em- 
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peror an/i the princes of the empire, and saying, all alone as he 
seemed to be, "with regard to the charges against me, if any 
man can prove that they are true by the word of God, I will 
repent and recant ; but until then, here I stand, I cannot other- 
wise; God help me. Amen." And so stand I. 

But, Moderator, I do not believe, with regard to the only 
point concerning which I care, comparatively, in this whole 
discussion, that any such loneliness even as to the human kind 
is in store for me. 

In the next place, we are told that evolution is to be re- 
jected, because it is born of atheism. It is said that many 
atheists hold the doctrine of evolution, and therefore it is not 
true. Darwin was not an atheist, but at the same time he was 
not a believer in Christianity. But how does that affect the 
truth of evolution? On the other hand, we know that there 
are many others who believe in evolution who are not atheists. 
If others say it leads to atheism, I say it does not; and I con- 
tent myself with pronouncing their proposition an "unveri- 
fied hypothesis." 

Then you are told that it assigns a beastly origin to man. 
Well, we need not be so proud. We have bodies exactly like 
the beasts, if you choose to call them so. Our muscles are 
arranged in the same way. The heart beats in the dog just as 
it beats in me. His legs are made like mine and like my arms. 
He has a brain in his skull and a spinal marrow. He digests 
as I do. He does everything in the same way. Again, as to 
our instincts being shocked: what is there in red clay that is 
so much more noble than the most highly organised form God 
had made up to the time of Adam? You have only the choice 
between red clay and the highest and best thing that was pro- 
duced by the power of God' up to the time of man's existence. 
And if your decision is to be controlled by your prejudices 
and your instincts and your feelings, let me ask you, Moder- 
ator, how do you like to think that the negro is your brother ? 
Is your instinct shocked by that? Will you follow instincts 

in one case and not follow them in another? 

******** 

The only thing. Moderator, that you have a right to in- 
quire into, as to any proposition, is whether it is scriptural or 
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not; and it Is only so far as anything agrees with the Holy 
Word that you may adopt it, and it is only when it is incon- 
sistent with the Holy Word that you may condemn it, when 
sitting as a church court. There is much truth that is not con- 
tained in the Scriptures; but with it you have nothing to do. 
Otherwise, why should not the Church adopt the multiplica- 
tion table, or some good treatise on algebra, as matters of 
faith, simply because they are true? 

Are there those in this Synod who still desire that it shall 
be put on record as undertaking to decide a scientific problem, 
without the slightest opinion expressed as to its agreement or 
disagreement with the word of God? It is not competent to 
you, I say again, to decide such a question without going be- 
yond the limits of your authority, and legislating with refer- 
ence to things which the Head of the Church has not intrusted 
to you. You have no right to go a single step beyond the boun- 
daries which I have pointed out. 

I have already intimated that in my opinion evolution — 
its truth or falsity — is a matter of extremely small importance. 
I think that, as regards your Christian character, it does not 
make the slightest difference whether you believe in evolution 
or not. I have said directly and by implication over and over 
again, that the Church may not teach science, even what would 
be admitted by all to be true science, so far as such teaching 
would imply that that science is sanctioned by the Church. It 
makes no difference, as to the doctrines of the Christian Church 
whether one believes the Ptolemaic doctrine of the solar sys- 
tem, or whether he believes the earth to be round or flat, or, 
as I think, whether he regards evolution to be probably true 
or an unverified hypothesis. Scientific beliefs, even those 
which are in some respects of the highest consequence, when 
they are compared with the doctrines with which the Church 
of God is concerned, and which alone it is commissioned to 
teach, are of utter insignificance. 

It is for you now to keep the Church from being again 
dragged down from its sublime and sacred work, as it has so 
often been in the past. The Church in various ways has ut- 
tered its belief on one scientific question after another during 
the past ; and I think I am right when I assert that every time 
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the Church has undertaken to express an opinion on scientific 
matters, it has expressed an opinion that was wrong. And 
what, Moderator, is the sad result? In every land where 
knowledge prevails, just in proportion frequently to the ex- 
tent of the knowledge is the extent of the rejection of the 
Holy Scriptures. How could it well be otherwise? When 
you go into a church and hear denounced from the pulpit as 
false those things which you know to be true, are you going to 
believe the Bible to be the word of God on such authority as 
that? The authorised interpreter of the word, speaking in the 
name of the Church, tells you. that geology is not true, that 
astronomy is not true, and that you must reject such things 
as contrary to the inspired word of God. Is it a wonder. Mod- 
erator, that those who know the truth are driven by such 
teaching into utter rejection of the Bible, and so from hope 
and down to hell ? And by whom ? By all. Moderator, who 
insist on maintaining that there is a struggle, an opposition, 
an enmity, between that science which is derived from the 
word of God and the science which is derived from His works. 
It will be an awful and a terrible thing in the day of judgment 
to have the blood of such men. Moderator, on our souls. The 
evils to which I am calling your attention are increasing every 
day. A larger and larger proportion of the truest and the 
noblest of our youth are coming every day to understand and 
to know the truths of natural science; and just in proportion 
as it is asserted from the pulpit that natural science and the 
teachings of the Bible contradict each other, just in that pro- 
portion will unbelief and its fearful consequences increase. 
I will venture to say that there is scarcely a community in this 
State where you cannot find one who utterly rejects the Sacred 
Scriptures and Jesus Christ for this reason. Can anyone say 
that such an effect has ever been produced by the teachings 
which have been denounced here as contrary to the word of 
God? 

Moderator and Brethren, you now have one of tlie grand- 
est opportunities that could be presented of maintaining the 
pure spirituality and exclusive scriptural character of the 
Church. As you look backward over the dreary past, you will 
see that it has been taught in the Church's name that if you 
believe that human beings live beyond the torrid zone, you 
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must reject the Scriptures as false; if you believe that the 
earth is a sphere, you must reject the Scriptures as false; if 
you believe that the sun does not revolve around the earth W 
that the earth revolves around the sun, you must reject the 
Scriptures as false ; if you believe that the universe was cre- 
ated more than six thousand years ago, you must reject the 
Scriptures as false. Will you add to this dismal list of ap- 
palling examples your teaching, that if you believe that evolu- 
tion is true, you must reject the Scriptures as false? 

I beseech you that you abstain from spesiking as rulers in 
the Church of Christ that which the Head of the Church has 
not authorised you in His word to speak. ■ I beseech you that 
you will not place deadly stumbling blocks in the path of 
those who are seeking the way of life in the Holy Word. For 
the sake of the intelligent ingenuous youth of the land, for the 
sake of the greater multitudes who will look to them as their 
guides, that you may not drive to eternal death those whom 
you would fain win to eternal blessedness, I beseech you that 
you will not tell them in Christ's name that if they accept the 
teachings of God's works, they can have no share in the un- 
speakable blessings offered in God's word. By your love for 
the souls of your fellow-men, by your loyalty to the King and 
Lord of the Church and your desire to obey Him by keeping 
within the limits which He has prescribed to you, as you would 
glorify Him by bringing souls into His kingdom, I beseech 
you as His representatives, do not commit Him to what He has 
not commanded, but preach the word, and the word alone. 
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FANNIE K. REICHE 

" Fame comes only when deserved,i and then is as inevitable as destiny, for it is 
destiny." — Longfellow. 

T^ ATHARINE PEARSON WOODS, novelist, historian, and poet, 
■'■^ was born in Wheeling, West Virginia, January 28, 1853, and 
because of her remarkable achievements in the field of literature, 
ranks preeminently among representative writers of the South. 

In 1856 her parents removed to Baltimore, Maryland, in connec- 
tion with which city she is best known. Her work shows, however, 
that her forbears were pioneers from whom descended to Katharine 
Woods a broadmindedness, a complete sense of the fitness of things 
— the juxtaposition of principles and events in the great economy of 
God and nature — the power to review with impartiality, and imper- 
sonally — the power of analysis — to seek out the root and its ramifica- 
tions. 

From the maternal side of the house, from the McCabes, she has 
inherited what is in no sense secondary to, nor less rare than, the 
legacy from the house of her paternal ancestors — the deep religious 
and spiritual intuitiveness which is perhaps the most striking and 
significant characteristic of her works. This, with the literary ability 
itself, pure and simple, was inborn in the sons and daughters of the 
house of McCabe for generations past, and the gift descended thus 
undiminished and untarnished to Katharine Woods. 

It was in 1675 that the first of this family, Owen McCabe, came 
to America, holding a grant of land under William Penn, and settling 
in western Pennsylvania. He named his ample estate Tyrone, after 
his native place in Ireland, and to-day the picturesque town of Tyrone 
stands on a portion of the original grant. The McCabes were Irish 
Protestants and lacked not the wit, tenderness, the love of home and 
country that characterize the race. 

During the French and Indian War the grandson of Owen Mc- 
Cabe, Captain James McCabe, or "Pat," as the men of his regiment 
nicknamed him, was one of General Montgomery's staff, and later 
was mentioned in the diary of General Washington. After the 
Revolution, during which conflict he equipped a company at his own 
expense and fought for the colonies and independence, he sold Tyrone 
and removed to Virginia. 
5979 
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When but nine years of age, immediately after the death of her 
father in Baltimore, Katharine Woods removed with her mother to 
the home of her grandfather, the Rev. James Dabney McCabe, 
Rector of St. James's Church, West River, Anne Arundel County, 
Maryland, who was one of the most gifted and well-known clergy- 
men of his day. The atmosphere of this home was both literary and 
religious, which, together with unchecked intercourse with nature, 
could not but influence one already both receptive and keenly re- 
sponsive to such environment, out of which a few years later grew 
the missionary spirit that has dominated all she has written, and 
every work she has undertaken. 

In October, 1867, Mrs. Woods removed with her family to Balti- 
more, in order to take advantage of greater educational facilities for 
her children; but owing to frail health, Katharine did not attend 
school until three years later, when she entered the seminary of Mrs. 
Converse and Miss Miller, the latter a former pupil of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. 

In 1872 the All Saints' Sisters — a religious order in the Anglican 
Church — came to Baltimore from England, and began its work at 
Mount Calvary Protestant Episcopal Church, of which Miss Woods 
was an active member. Day by day mission work claimed more and 
more of her attention, and so engrossed did she become that she 
entered the sisterhood of All Saints as a postulant in 1874. As she 
was of frail physique and in ill-health at the time, both her physician 
and the Mother Superior deemed it expedient for her to give up the 
sisterhood forever. 

It was within the still, peaceful walls of the convent that the first 
germs of Christian Socialism took root in the young soul, there 
blossomed into flower, and, after leaving the convent for the world 
and its conflict, bore fruit in her work at social settlements and in 
the productivity of her pen, which she wielded in behalf of the war- 
riors of the forge and the loom, whose champion she has ever been. 

In 1876 she taught school at Mount Washington, Maryland, and 
afterward in Wheeling, West Virginia. 

To Miss Woods, Christian Socialism presented itself as applied 
Christianity, and therefore interested her; but Nationalism, which in 
1889, the date of publication of her first book, was sweeping the 
country, was but transitory; and the conservatism of thought which 
came from her early education kept her aloof from the organized 
side of the Nationalist movement; and, although to a certain extent 
in sympathy with its reforms, she declined to join their clubs or to 
commit herself to that peculiar program. For a time, however, 
Miss Woods belonged to a local lodge of the Knights of Labor, and 
resigned membership only when the lodge withdrew from the National 
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Order. Later, Miss Woods spent a year in settlement work in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and Hartford. In i903-'o6 she lived 
in North Carolina, working as a missionary among the mountaineers. 
With the exception of the periods just mentioned. Miss Woods has 
lived in Baltimore, where she is now teaching kindergarten. She 
loves children; and helping to develop character in real life has al- 
ways been far more interesting to her than creating it on paper. 

Miss Woods states that her books have been but a subsidiary 
consideration — a means to an end; and she feels as if the very best 
of herself never got into them. But, as a calm review of her works 
will show, there is no evidence to prove that such is the case; on. the 
contrary, there is abundant proof that everything she has written 
bears witness to a loftiness of purpose and living, the seeking for 
good and the finding it, and the bettering of that which is not all 
bad — this is her creed of life, as it shines forth from the pages of 
her books. 

Except for the broad, intellectual brow, and a certain light of 
understanding and infinite tenderness that shines forth from the deep 
gray eyes, there is nothing about Miss Woods that is indicative of 
the unusual power she has wielded, not alone as an advocate of re- 
form and reformation as set forth in her books, but by her person- 
ality as well. Quiet, retiring, and gentle, with a womanliness that 
finds its highest realization in the women of the South, and a low 
voice, whose sweetness or the compelling truth it utters bids us listen, 
the general refinement of person and manner, and a face in which 
there is a suggestion of spirituality that her life does not belie — 
this is Katharine Pearson Woods in the flesh. 

Few pictures of Miss Woods ever have been published, nor does 
she approve of this or of any method of advertising one's produc- 
tiveness in literature. 

Distinguished as are all her works, in conception, plot, and 
treatment, by a sane, radical, and clear-cut enunciation, at times 
Miss Woods shows as deep an insight into nature — human and super- 
human — as George Eliot; her types are distinctive, and because 
they are real — akin to the great humanity — with its contrasting sun- 
shine and shadow, its joys and its griefs, they will live and be loved. 

Miss Woods's prose is marked less by vividness and warmth of 
coloring, subtle blendings and labyrinthine mazes, than by a certain 
dignity and mildness of expression, but straightforward and delib- 
erate arrival at the end in view — for never for one moment does 
she leave us in doubt as to her meaning. 

As a historian, it is regrettable that there is but one work to mark 
her ability. Perhaps one of the most valuable and original features 
of 'The True Story of Captain John Smith' is her definite identifica- 
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tion of the River Bruapo, which countless historians claim had no 
existence save in the mind of Captain Smith, hut which Miss Woods 
asserts and proves to be the River Don. 

In 'The Mark of the Beast,' 'Metzerott, Shoemaker' — considered 
by many her best work — and 'A Web of Gold,' Miss Woods has 
espoused the cause of the laborer, in an effort to establish a more 
amiable and just relationship between capital and labor, and has 
struck a blow at perverted economic, industrial, and sociological 
conditions that cannot but undermine the bulwarks of the nation. 

These compositions are the romances of the masses — not as a 
distorted imagination re-creates them, nor as one who knows them, 
but from a distance views them — but as one who having lived and 
worked among them has measured their heights and sounded their 
depths, and laments the great spirit of unrest that pervades alike 
their communities, and the abodes of the rich and the powerful. 

While, to a certain extent, the theories and reforms as advo- 
cated in these three works were ideal, they are more in harmony 
with the thought of to-day than of the day in which they were writ- 
ten — at which time they were far in advance of current thought. 

'From Dusk to Dawn' is a forerunner of the Emmanuel movement 
in that it predicts the necessity for a fuller development of the 
priestly office in the direction of physical healing; but the theories 
are behind rather than in advance of theories as set forth to-day, 
though ahead of the time at which they were written. The defini- 
tion of matter as "a balance, an equilibrium of forces ... an 
equilibrium more or less stable," as it occurs in this work, comes 
very close to the latest theory in electrical science. The book's 
original title was 'Salted with Fire,' but was altered to satisfy the 
publishers, who claimed the title would not be a selling one. 

In 'John, a Tale of King Messiah,' and 'A Son of Ingar' Miss 
Woods has drawn from a quite different store-house — the romance 
of the Scriptures ; and has given to the world stories that make very 
near and dear the Twelve Apostles and those with whom Christ 
came into closest contact while on earth, and each is told with 
dramatic fervor. 

In no other work more than in 'The Face of Christ' has she so 
deftly drawn the strange and subtle power of the inner spirit — that 
which subdues the world and the flesh, and verily makes the two as 
dust that crumbles under the force of the power divine. Exquisite 
in style, there is the very poetry of prose in the well-poised and finely- 
drawn picture; the whole is a classic, and as a classic will taste of 
immortality. 

As a poet. Miss Woods has been a frequent contributor to mag- 
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azines, and had she written no prose whereon to base her claim to 
fame, her poems alone would have won her recognition. 

Her songs carry into one's soul the very breath of life and love; 
they do not plead for a response from our hearts — it greets them 
ere the mere words are ended. Miss Woods does not write for the 
poets alone, but for humanity at large; and though one often must 
needs look below the surface of cursory glances for a fuller and 
deeper meaning and inspiration, yet the diction itself lacks neither 
harmony nor directness. There is a message for poet and layman 
if they but listen, and at the first note they perforr. s must listen. 

Voltaire has said that "All the reasonings of men are not worth 
one sentiment of women"; and we are reminded of the weight and 
virtue of this saying of the learned Frenchman when we read such 
poetry as "Hold Me Not False," "One Poet to Another," "When 
My Love Sighs," "A Twilight Fantasia," "A Song of Dawn and 
Springtime," "A Song of Love and Summer," "The Cleansing of 
Guinevere," "Friar Godfrey's Confession." 

The motion, blithesomeness and dignity of poetic expression are 
present in subdued tones and touches ; and this mastery of processes 
poetic sometimes prevents outbursts of frenzy and lapses into prosi- 
ness, which rob poetry of its birthright and its destiny. 
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THE FACE OF CHRIST 

Copyright, E. P. Dutton and Company, and used here by permission of the author and 

the publishers. 

All of us have heard the story of the artist who sold his 
soul to the devil for the power of painting to the life what- 
ever subject he chose ; but not all of us know the whole story 
of the bargain — how it was broken and what happened there- 
after, as it is told herein. 

His name was Camillo, and there were scenes in his life 
which he did not care to remember, and which, consequently, 
he painted over with others even less comforting. At the age 
of fifty his memory was a charnel-house of dead recollections ; 
his wife had left, his children quarreled with him ; most of his 
friends he had wronged or been wronged by ; and he had made 
a large fortune and a great name for himself. It was not 
strange, therefore, that .at this very period he should be noti- 
fied by the devil of the termination of their contract, and the 
consequent immediate foreclosure of the mortgage upon his 
soul. 

The mere idea of such a thing brought out the sweat upon 
Camillo's forehead; but, having a month allowed him to set- 
tle his worldly afifairs, he spent one night in tossing sleeplessly 
between his silken sheets, or restlessly pacing the floors of his 
luxurious chamber, and another in still wider wanderings over 
the hills around his villa; the third morning he sent for Padre 
Antonio, the cure of his native village. 

The father had now grown to be an old, old man; but he 
came at once at the summons of Camillo. The counsel which 
he gave is a part of the old well-known legend : that the artist 
should use the skill his contract still insured to him, in paint- 
ing the Face of Christ. 

It was perhaps in virtue of his trained aesthetic sense, per- 
haps of his ambition, that Camillo decided to paint, not the 
dying or sorrowful Saviour, which so many artists have at- 
tempted and failed, but something still more difficult — the 
Christ of every-day life. By his contract with the devil he was 
able to reproduce his subject to the very life. It was a won- 
derful picture. Just what form the features wore, or the 
color of the hair and beard, I am not able to describe, for, in 
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fact, no one who saw it could ever remember any of these 
particulars. What they did see, and could never forget, was 
the face of a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief cast 
off by those whom he loved; despised, poor, and rejected; 
yet with a wondrous glad lightsomeness in every line, as of 
one who had come to do the perfect will of God. The lips 
were parted in a half-smile ; the eyes were wonderful — full of 
light, too pure to behold iniquity, searching to the very ground 
of the heart, tender with infinite tenderness. 

Camillo could not stand before those eyes ; he cast himself 
on his face upon the floor, weeping bitterly, and thus he lay 
when the devil came to claim him. But the painter knew not 
even that the fated hour had struck ; he heard nothing of the 
clamor raised by the fiend, who saw that his prey had escaped 
him. 

When at last, too blind with weeping even to read the hour 
upon his horologe, the artist rose to his feet, there on the floor 
lay the hellish contract, signed with his own blood, and he 
knew himself delivered. 

For an hour he was in an ecstasy ; then he bethought him 
of his custom, upon the completion of each picture, of giving 
a supper to his artist friends, reading their envy in their faces, 
and receiving their congratulations. On this occasion there 
could be no wild orgies such as had been known to occur at 
other times; but a sober and decorous banquet? — Camillo 
could see no reason against it. The picture was surely the 
best he had ever painted. 

The guests were curious and amused at their host's altered 
mood, but followed his lead with well-bred readiness until the 
cloth had been removed and wine set on the table. Then 
Camillo arose and took away the veil from the Face of Christ. 

There was, for a moment, a wondrous silence. 

Then, with a great cry, a woman painted and decked with 
jewels, the gifts of many lovers, a woman who had sat beside 
the host and been sorely vexed — or professed to be — ^by the 
decorum of the feast — this woman sprang to her feet, and, 
with blanched face and wild white arms beating the air, fought 
her way blindly towards the door. 

"Let me go," she cried, "ere it slay me I Let me away 
before his eyes burn me to ashes!" 
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Another guest, a young man with the wine-cup at his very 
lips, flung aside the ruby poison, fell on his knees, and sobbed ; 
others fainted; one drew even his sword upon the artist, call- 
ing him a devil who could so torment them; one by one all 
departed from the banquet hall, and Camillo was left alone. 

He was very pale, and his hand trembled as he again let 
fall the veil over the Face of Christ. 

With the earliest dawn of the next day, Camillo was on 
horseback and away to visit Padre Antonio, for he did not on 
this occasion send for the father to come to him. 

Arrived at the priest's house, he made a general confes- 
sion of all his sins that he could remember. 

"You cannot doubt, my father, that I am sincerely peni- 
tent," said the artist; "is there any compulsion upon me to 
make this confession ?" 

"None," said Padre Antonio; "none, unless it be the Face 
of Christ." 

"Aye!" returned Camillo, "I am a free agent; and as such, 
in gratitude to the God who has broken my bargain with 
Satan, I vow henceforth to forsake my ill ways and evil com- 
panions, and to live righteously from this day forward." 

"The Lord give thee grace so to do!" said Father An- 
tonio. 

"But at the same time, my father," pursued the painter, 
"you must admit that there are some excuses for me. I in- 
herited evil tendencies; I was badly brought up; my friends 
have betrayed me, mine own wife was false to me, and my 
children are rebellious and undutiful." 

"That is most true," said Padre Antonio. 

"But I forgive them, I forgive them all freely," said 
Camillo. "I cannot, of course, take them back to my heart 
and home, for they are undeserving; but I have no hard 
thoughts of them, father." 

"I trust not, my son, Camillo," replied the father. 

"And in truth, though I am a grievous sinner, other men 
have done worse," continued the artist. "See what I have 
made of myself. You remember me when I was a ragged 
little artist's model; look at me now! And I have never — 
though under a compact with Satan — committed aught that 
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men call crime. I have lived a life of pleasure, but have I 
harmed any man?" 

"Thou shouldst know," said the holy man. 

"I do know," returned Camillo. "Well, give me my pen- 
ance, absolution, and thy blessing, father, and let me return 
home with a clean heart and a quiet conscience." 

"There is a veil upon the face of thy picture?" asked the 
father. 

The artist assented, with a troubled glance. 

"Then be thy penance this," said Father Antonio; "to 
place the picture in the room of thine house thou dost most 
frequent, and to remove the veil. And when those eyes have 
read so deeply in thine heart that thou seest thyself as they 
see thee, then come hither — if thou wilt — for absolution and 
the blessing of peace. Now God be with thee; farewell." 

Camillo went his way homeward with a heavy heart. 

"And but now I was so happy and so blest," quoth he to 
himself. "Was it well done of the father to disturb my 
peace?" he asked. Yet did he not neglect to perform his pen- 
ance. 

A week later he sought the priest once more. 

"My father," said he, "I am a far worse man than I 
dreamed. How dared I ask for absolution ? For when I had 
hung in my studio the picture you wot of, lo ! I looked around 
the walls, and — ask me not, I cannot tell thee. Alas that I 
should have wrought evil to so many souls ! Think you that 
I can ever atone?" 

"Thou shouldst know," said the priest. "Return, and look 
once more on the Face of Christ." 

So Camillo returned. 

And the next day he rose early and went his way to the 
house of that woman who had risen up and fled from the face 
of his picture. 

"Thou and I," said the artist, "have done much evil to- 
gether; shzdl we now do much good?" 

And the woman agreed. So she sold her jewels and her 
fine raiment and what precious things she had, and Camillo 
did the like; and they found other women known to them 
both, and gathered them into one house, and persuaded them to 
live a godly and virtuous life. Then Camillo went away to 
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his own house, expecting to look without fear into the Face 
of Christ. For, indeed, there was nothing frightful there, 
but looks of tender love and eyes of searching purity. 

But the next morning he went to the chief picture-dealer in 
the city, and ordered him to go here and there and buy up 
again every inch of canvas which bore the name of Camillo. 
Now Camillo was, as has been said, a great painter, and the 
surface of his pictures might have been covered with gold 
coins without reaching their price; so when this had been 
done there was left of all his fortune only a tiny cottage, into 
which he moved with his one sole treasure, the only relic of 
his great fame — the Face of Christ. For all those evil and 
lewd pictures had been burned with fire. 

"Now do I indeed repent; now may I be absolved," quoth 
Camillo; and with a happy and peaceful heart he went his way 
to the home of Padre Antonio. 

"God give you peace, my son; you have done well," said 
the priest. "Thou hast a poor home but a wealthy heart; 
where is she who should be partner of both?" 

"My wife?" cried Camillo, springing to his feet; "why. 
Padre, thou knowest she was false to me!" 

"And thou?" said Father Antonio. 

Camillo went his way back to the city. "It was ill done 
of the padre to disturb my peace," he said. "Alas! I was 
just now so happy!" 

But he did not forget his penance, and the next day he 
sought the father again. 

"Father Antonio," he said, "thou hast been faithful to my 
poor soul. Help me to find my wife." 

So the priest aided him gladly, and they found the wife of 
Camillo, sunk in such misery and degradation that for many 
days she escaped their search. 

"But should I not forgive her, who have been myself for- 
given?" said the artist, tenderly; and he took her home, and 
pleaded with her to live a better life, and dealt kindly with her. 

And the Face of Christ hung on the wall unveiled. 

Then, after a day or two, came Camillo again to the priest, 
and there were tears in his eyes. 

"Father Antonio," he said, "the Lord has shown me my- 
self. I have been a bad son to old Marietta, my grand- 
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mother, a bad husband to my wife, a bad father' to my 
children. My sins- caused their error; the poison of my life 
corrupted them. Help me to atone." 

So Father Antonio helped him, and they sought out old 
Marietta, whom he had neglected many years, and Camillo's 
sons and daughters; and before them all the artist humbled 
himself, and they fell upon his neck with tears, and forgave 
and were forgiven. Only Marietta, who had forgotten by this 
time the sins of his boyhood, and remembered only his glory 
and great name, maintained that she had nothing to forgive. 

So Camillo took her home, and his children dwelt near by 
in houses of their own, and all were happy and at peace among 
themselves. And the Face of Christ shone down upon them 
from the wall. But they had few friends in the city who cared 
to enter their humble dwelling; for it was a fearful thing 
carelessly to meet those pictured eyes. 

Now, when they had so dwelt for many days, Camillo 
came again to Father Antonio, and said, "Father, may I yet 
be absolved?" 

But Padre Antonio did not answer. 

"What!" cried the painter, "is there yet more to do?" 

"Thou shouldst know," said Father Antonio. 

"I know not," said Camillo, sorrowfully. "I have done all 
that can be done ; even the slightest tie of friendship that hath 
bound my soul in former days have I sought to reunite; and 
if the friend had been wronged, I have besought forgiveness." 

"Hath it been always granted?" asked the priest. 

"Nay," said Camillo, "for to some the wrong hath been 
that my poison hath so tainted their souls that they have 
wronged me; and that wrong is hard to pardon. But the oth- 
ers have forgiven." 

"It is well," said Padre Antonio. 

"Yet you tell me there is more," said the artist. 

"I tell thee? nay," said the priest. "Thou shouldst know. 
What does the Face of Christ tell thee? My son, when thou 
hast won his absolution thou wilt not ask mine." 

Then Camillo went home very sorrowful, and yet happy, 
for he felt that he could now look calmly and fearlessly into 
the eyes of the Christ : yet also he would have liked well the 
priest's absolution. 
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So when night had fallen and he was left alone with his 
masterpiece, he knelt down before his canva,s, and, folding his 
hands like the hands of a little child at prayer, he looked up- 
ward into the pictured eyes. 

And the Face of Christ shone down upon his soul. The 
eyes were very searching, yet, oh! so loving and tender; the 
parted lips seemed to smile like the lips of a mother over her 
naughty child as she says, "But, darling, you grieve mamma." 

Then Camillo fell upon his face with a great cry. 

And in the morning he went back to Father Antonio. 

"Ah, my father! how dared I ask for absolution? I, who 
knew not the smallest fraction of my sin! What are all my 
offenses against my fellow-man to my sins against Him?" 

"Ah! what indeed!" said Padre Antonio. 

"I aUied myself with His foes, I rejected His love, I cast 
Him out of my heart, I caused those to sin for whom He 
died." 

"And I also," said Padre Antonio. 

"And yet He forgives; He has always forgiven; that 
crushes me," said Camillo. "There is no effort in it with Him 
—He forgives freely. There is no little by little in it ; I have 
come back to Him step by step, but He has carried me always 
in His heart. Padre Antonio, what shall I do to be saved?" 

"Go back," said the priest, "and look once more on the 
Face of Christ." 

So Camillo went back, and knelt all night long before 
his masterpiece, and the eyes of the Christ shone down into 
his soul. And a great sorrow came upon him, and also a great 
joy; a great anguish and a great peace; because the love 
without him was greater than the love within, and for the 
first moment in his half -century of years he felt all its weight. 

Therefore, between the joy and the anguish, his heart 
broke, and his soul was drawn up into the ocean of love, eter- 
nal and illimitable. 

And in the morning they found him lying dead beneath 
the eyes of Christ, with the peace of heaven upon his pallid 
features. 

"The Lord Christ hath absolved him," said Padre Antonio. 
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TRUE SOCIALISM 

From • Metzerott, Shoemaker.' Copyright, James Y. Crowell and Company, and 
used here by permission. 

. . . With the Sangerfest itself we had nothing to do. Of 
course there were processions, concerts, balls, and all the rest 
of the routine with which Americans have since become so 
familiar; but the only noticeable incident for us is that when, 
as their contribution to the prize singing, the Micklegard Man- 
nerchor gave that sweetest of German Volkslieder, "Bei'm 
Liebchen zu Haus," the audience arose as one man and ap- 
plauded to the very echo. The prize was theirs; a result to 
which, in Dora's opinion, Karl's rich bass had not a little 
contributed. 

She was thinking briefly of this and other matters, in the 
train that bore her homewards, when her attention was at- 
tracted to a conversation going on between two young men 
who occupied the seat before her. They were students of the 
Laketon University, though this Dora could not be expected 
to know; and as one was Irish and the other a German, even 
more prone than is the case with students in general to discuss 
all things in heaven above, the earth beneath, and the waters 
under the earth. They spoke in English or German as suited 
their subject-matter or the impulse of the moment, and the 
first words that caught Dora's attention were these : — 

"Have I ever objected to Socialism in itself?" 

"What do you call its Self? You seem to object to its 
most necessary elements." 

"By no means. I only say that you Socialists are short- 
sighted, and seem to adopt the very measures best calculated to 
defeat your own ends." 

"Specify, specify!" growled the German. 

"With pleasure. The end at which you profess to aim is 
a universal brotherhood among men, a sort of lion and lamb 
lying down together all over the world; yet you go to work, 
with your secret plots and your assassinations, as if you were 
Vreparing for another Reign of Terror." 

"The Reign of Terror may be necessary beforehand." 

"Very long beforehand, then. You know the story of 
the tiger who has once tasted blood. Teaching men to murder 
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makes them murderers; no less. You can't build your social 
republic out of unsocial Republicans, dear boy." 

"Oh! get along with your Irish sophistry! A social re- 
public, as you call it, seems to be, in your eyes, another Don- 
nybrook Fair!" 

"Take your time," said the Irishman. "When a fellow falls 
back on old Donnybrook, I know he's hard pressed for an 
argument." 

"I could prove to you in five minutes that tyrannicide is 
not murder, any more than tiger-hunting; and" — warned by 
a twinkle in the blue Irish eye — "far more righteous than or- 
dinary capital punishment. But, passing that over for the 
time, I should like to know what means you would employ to 
build a social republic, supposing you wanted one?" 

"Do you suppose I should not hail the advent of true So- 
cialism as the dawn of new light and life for the world?" 

"Eh? a new convert! But stop! there was a qualifying 
word. True Socialism ; that is, with all its distinctive features 
omitted." 

"Not at all. Socialism with all its vital organs strength- 
ened and purified; in short — Christianity." 

"I thought so ! Christianity ! Why, Christianity has had 
her fling for eighteen centuries, and what has she done?" 

"The first thing she did was to establish a commune," re- 
plied the Irishman. "You can read a full account of it in the 
Book of Acts, including the history of some weak disciples, 
who, having perhaps been trained in tiger-hunting, were not 
fully equal to the occasion during a reign of peace. As the 
first recorded experiment in Socialism, it ought to interest 
you." 

"But the experiment failed." 

"Failed? In the reign of Tiberius, with Nero and Calig- 
ula and all those fellows to come after? Well, rather! The 
world wasn't quite ready for it, not by some eighteen cen- 
turies, so Christianity fell back on her intrenchments, as you 
might say, and, while she reserved the spirit of Socialism, let 
go the letter." 

She did, did she? why, Christians — " 

"I'm not talking about Christians. We're a bad lot, most 
of us, but it's because we don't live up to our principles. You 
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read over your Gospels, old boy, and tell me whether, if they 
really and vitally influenced the lives of the majority of Amer- 
icans, Socialism in its essence — that is, Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity — would not follow as a matter of course." 

"Oh ! perhaps, yes. I don't quarrel with your religion as a 
sjfStem of morality, Clare. It is" — 

"I know; miracles. But how a fellow who, not content 
with making bricks without straw, tries to build a house by 
tearing up the foundations, can quarrel with miracles, passes 
my comprehension. Look here. Do you not know that this 
is a waste of time to reform society from the outside, and es- 
pecially by main force? The worm at the root of the social 
tree, my dear fellow, is sin. How do you propose to get rid 
of it?" 

"Ah, there indeed," sighed the German, his metaphysical 
soul rising to the bait, "you start the great religious problem, 
my friend, with which Zoroaster, Buddha, and other religious 
teachers have grappled." 

"And which only Christ has solved," said Ernest Clare. 

Whereupon they rushed into a discussion which, taking 
by and by another turn, led them into transcendental mathe- 
matics, and the possible existence of worlds or universes where 
a fourth dimension forms part of the usual order of things; 
with many wild fancies as to the type of inhabitants such uni- 
verses may possess. When Karl hurried back from the other 
end of the car to fetch his wife and change cars for Mickle- 
gard, they were still hard at it. 

That night Dora had a singular dream. She stood in a 
world which formed part of one of those universes of which 
Clare and his companion had spoken ; a universe which admits 
a fourth, even perhaps a fifth, dimension, and which must 
therefore differ so widely from our earth even in the primary 
elements that compose what here we call land and water, that 
any attempt to describe it were but as the meaningless babble 
of an infant. 

In the world whereon she stood or floated — for our com- 
monplace to them would be miraculous, while what we call 
miracle is there a daily happening — ^there was a stir and mov- 
ing to and fro, as of leaves swayed by a sudden breeze. One 
of their number had willed to leave them, and seeking our 
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earth — known to him as the theatre of the wondrous drama 
of redemption — to don our uniform of flesh and strike one 
good blow against sin. And this, by a law of his world, was 
possible to him. 

He stood, a tall, radiant figure, before One appointed to 
hear such requests and decide upon them. 

"Have you thought well upon the matter?" it was asked 
him. "It is nothing that, though you may choose to go or 
stay, you may by no means choose your post in the battle. No 
good soldier would grumble at that; nor, to say truth, is the 
difiference between what there they call riches and poverty, 
high and low, happiness and misery, at all worth considering. 
But have you thought upon the horribleness, the awful, slimy 
infectiousness, of the foe you must close with in a death grap- 
ple? Have you considered the sinfulness of sin?" 

"I have looked upward to the midnight sky," he made 
answer, "and have beheld the universe that contains earth 
floating there, a pale, translucent disk. And when the thought 
of sin had stained its purity with the hue of blood, I have been 
as one who, bound and helpless, beholds a fiery serpent ap- 
proaching, to devour before his eyes a sleeping, innocent babe." 

"But what," it was urged, "if you should be overcome in 
the struggle? For the serpent is very strong, and his poison 
is death." 

"The Life of our King," he replied, "is stronger than the 
death of the serpent." 

"But the choice is forever," he was told. "Victor or van- 
quished, hither you can never return, save as others have done, 
in passing from world to world. Man you will be, and man 
you must remain forever. Also, you will forget your world, 
your friends ; and, though broken visions may float about your 
infancy, like rainbow hues above the dewdrops of morning, 
they will vanish all too soon before the coming of that sun 
of earth." 

"Morning and evening are alike His handiwork," he re- 
plied. "Everywhere and always I shall have Him." 

Then He who had questioned him arose solemnly. "Thou 
bearest with thee the sign of victory," He said. "Go in peace." 

And it seemed to Dora as if the tall, radiant form turned 
upon her, her alone in all that illimitable throng, a face of 
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wondrous and eternal beauty. Close it came, and closer still; 
now they were two alone in all that measureless universe, and 
his lips smiled, and the eyes were the eyes of a little child. 

"Mother!" he said, and kissed her on the lips; wherewith 
a strange shuddering thrill of utter bliss shot through every 
member. She woke to find the daylight streaming in at the 
curtainless window. Her heart was throbbing heavily, her 
limbs trembled, and her eyes were full of tears. 



THE RIVER BRUAPO 

From 'The True Story of Captain John Smith.' 

. . . This was the river Bruapo, which has always been a puz- 
zle to historians. 

His journey, he tells us, was by land as far as Varna, on 
the Black Sea; there he took ship and so reached the strait of 
Kertch, and passed through the Sea of Azov, to the mouth of 
the river Bruapo, "which springeth from many places of the 
mountains Innagachi that join themselves together in the pool 
Kerkas." This pool, he says, the people of that country ac- 
count for the head of the river ; we shall see presently how he 
came by his better information. The river empties into the 
"Sea Dissabacca, called by some the Lake Meotis, which re- 
ceiveth also the river Tanais," or Don. 

Now, there is no single river in those parts that answers 
absolutely to this description; and Smith having with him no 
chart of the country — as indeed such scarcely existed — was un- 
able to ascertain his exact locality. But there is very little 
doubt that as a matter of fact he entered one of the mouths 
of the Don, probably the most southerly, and that after a short 
sail up that river he turned aside into the Manitsch or Manytch. 
This river, which empties into the Don from the east, widens 
at one point into the Lake Manitschkoie, which may readily 
have been the pool Kerkas, as it is situated in the country of 
the "Circassi;" it is not, however, the head of the river, which 
is formed by various tributaries having their sources in or 
near the Caucasus range ; there are in particular three streams, 
each called the Gegelik, which unite with the Manitsch, just 
above the pools. And even such an acute topographer as Smith 
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may be excused for failing to perceive the transition ffora 
river to river, since the junction is masked by one of the 
innumerable islets formed by the Don and its confluent 
streams, which bring down from the inland by the violence of 
their inundations great quantities of soil, as Captain Smith is 
careful to explain. 

Gambia, which was six or seven days' sail up the Bruapo 
or Manitsch, was at a point where the river was more than 
half a mile wide; the castle of that name was of large circum- 
ference with walls fourteen or fifteen feet thick; "in the foun- 
dation, some six feet from the wall, is a palizado, and then a 
ditch of about forty feet wide full of water. On the west is 
a town, all of low, flat houses; which as he conceives could 
be of no great strength, yet it keeps all them barbarous coun- 
tries about it in admiration and subjection." 



A TWILIGHT FANTASIA 

i^Jiyright, Dodd, Mead and Company, and used here by permission of the autiior and 

the publishers. 

Through sunlit hours, a goblin grey 

Deep in the mine I toil. 
But when evening burns, and the west is red, 

I quit my golden spoil — 
Then gayly alight is my firefly lamp, 

Alow and aloft it gleams. 
White, 'gainst the sunset's dying glow, 

Gold, where the young moon streams. 
As I flit and flash on my fairy wings. 

Through the shadow of flower and tree. 
Seeking thee. 

Under the king-fern's feathery frond, 

I peer as I swiftly pass. 
Where the tall, proud pine doth pierce the sky, 

'Neath the blade of the dew-bent grass, 
Somewhere, somewhen, I shall see thee stand, 

Dainty, and small and white. 
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With thy rainbow gems, and thy mist white hair, 

And thine eyes of elfin hght ; 
My firefly lamp thou shalt smile to see, 
Seeking thee. 

Is it the gleam of her fairy robe, 

Half -hid by the leaves of the clover? 
I flash to the meadow, I rise, I fall, 

I pause for an instant over — 
Away ! 'tis the white of the clover blootti, 

Tender and small and sweet. 
The dew-drops' sparkle that gems the grass. 

Not the touch of her elfin feet — 
Away! on my endless quest I flee. 
Seeking thee. 

But the hour will come that shall give me bick 

Sheen of robfe from a fairy Icom, 
When the moonlight shines where tke west is grey — ■ 

Or the dark pine's barren glbom 
Shall answer the flash of my firefly lamp 

With the light of thy longing eyes, . . . 
Then my light shall fade and my wings shall fold 

When the goblin hath found his prize. 
No more to flutter from tree to tree, 
Seeking thee. 

So, better, perchance, is the wild free flight. 

Of a joyous, endless quest. 
Than the hush of a heart that hath not to seek. 

But hath found its first and best. 
By day and by night a goblin grey. 

Heaping the golden spoil ?-^ — 
Nay, gayly alight is my firefly lamp, 

For past is my day of toil ; 
And, white where the sunset has died away. 

Gold, where the moonlight streams. 
It flits, it flashes, where shadows move, 

In the long lush grass it gleams, 
Then, love, through the twilight fleeteth free. 
Seeking thee. 
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HOLD ME NOT FALSE 

Copyright, Dodd, Mead and Company, and used here by permission of the author and 

the publishers. 

Love is not love. 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove. 

Hold me not false, O friend ! The year is young, 
The streams are breaking bounds, the throbbing sap 
Swells in the purpling branches of the trees, 
And furry leaf -buds fringe the softening boughs; 
While, dov^rn amid the leaves of lost last year. 
Sweet spring has won a rosy blossoming. 

Change is not always death : hold me not false. 
Believe in me a little while, O friend! 

Hold me not false ! See how the affluent earth 
Opens her bare brown bosom to the plough; 
Seed-death brings harvest resurrection. Ah! 
Hot-hearted earth, wherefore thy flaming wrath? 
Wherefore the heaving sea, ofifenceless torn, 
Or fiery vapors blown o'er smiling skies ? 
. . . Behold ! another island ! 

Earth hath changed; 
Believe in me a little while, O friend! 

Believe in me! On all the autumn woods. 
And on the fields by mower's scythe left bare, 
Gleameth a glory monarch never knew. 
. The barns are full, and Mother Earth, bereft. 
Glows in her festal raiment. Royal robes 
To deck a mourner ? But the barns are full ! 

Change is not always death; hold me not false, 
Believe in me a little while, O friend. 

Wilt thou believe at last, when winter spreads 
His ermine mantle o'er the frozen fields ; 
When all the birds are dumb, and winds are chill, 
And bare black branches sharply cut grey sky? 
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Ah, see! The crimson of the waiting west 
Glows later every evening; spring will come! 

Silence, desertion, death, shall not be truth; 

Believe in me a little while, O friend! 



ONE POET TO ANOTHER 

From Harper's Magamne, December, 1891, and used here by permission of the 
author and the publishers. 

(Accompanying a manuscript sonnet — with emendations.) 

My True-love's lute I love to tune aright, 

So truly doth he sing of truest love ; 
His lightsome lay makes night's cold shadows bright, 
When his clear lute is truly tuned aright. 
Each note glows golden to the ravished sight. 

Each soul of man doth with that music move — < 
When his true lute my True-love tunes aright. 

And sings, to heaven and me, of deathless love. 

His lightsome lay makes night's cold shadows bright; 

For, at his singing, see! my sun doth rise. 
Then all my life is radiant in men's sight. 
My earth out-heavens Heaven's own golden light. 
As night grows day, so day is dimmed to night. 

By the true measure that my True-love tries. 
His lightsome lay makes night's cold shadows bright; 

For, at his singing, see! my sun doth rise. 

Now, since my life is radiant in men's eyes. 

My True-love's lute I seek to tune aright ; 
And all my flow'rs gathered 'neath twilight skies. 
Ere, to his music, my life's sun did rise, 
I twine about, to please the world's cold eyes, 

His lovesome lute. Ah! fragrant flowers and bright. 
For me he sings! Therefore, my sun doth rise, 

Whether or no his lute be tuned aright. 



JOHN ALLAN WYETH 

[1845—] 



MARION J. VERDERY 

JOHN ALLAN WYETH, M.D., LL.D., of the University of Louis- 
ville (1869) ; ad eundem Bellevue Hospital Medical College (1873) '• 
University of Alabama (1901), and University of Maryland (1909), is 
the fourth and youngest child, the second and only surviving son of 
Louis Weiss Wyeth and Euphemia Allan, and was born at Mission- 
ary Station, Marshall County, Alabama, May 26, 1845. 

As to his paternal ancestry he traces his descent to Nicholas 
Wyeth (or Wythe) who came from England in 1630 and settled in 
Massachusetts. Another brother settling in Virginia established the 
family of which George Wythe, counsellor and statesman, was the last 
and most distinguished member. 

Louis Weiss Wyeth (father of John Allan) was born in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, June 20, 1812, and died in Marshall County, Ala- 
bama, July 7, 1889. He was educated at the Male Academy of which 
his father was one of the founders, later president and the con- 
trolling spirit. Possessing intellect of a high order, and wisely ap- 
preciative of the value of learning, he applied himself assiduously 
to his academic work and reaped the full advantage of the best op- 
portunities of his youthful days for a classical education. At eighteen 
he attended the Law School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, was graduated 
at twenty-one, and was admitted to the Bar, settling in Harrisburg for 
three years. In 1836 he settled in Marshall County, Alabama, and was 
soon thereafter made Judge of the Probate Court and later repre- 
sented his county in the Legislature. He was twice elected Judge 
of the Fifth Judicial District, declined reelection and also declined 
the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court of Alabama. His rule of 
practice was never to plead a cause unless he was convinced that it 
was just. His religious convictions (Presbyterian) were strong and 
lasting. In the Civil War his opinions and sympathies were on the 
Southern side, and, although beyond the age of conscription, he en- 
listed and went to the front. He was later discharged on account of 
illness and resulting physical disability. After a long and useful life, 
"without fear and without reproach," he died July 7, 1889. 

Euphemia Allan, daughter of Reverend John Allan and Nancy 
Hodge, was born in Gallatin, Tennessee, June 17, 1817, and died in 
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Guntersville, Alabama, December 27, 1896. Her paternal grand- 
father was David Allan, of Ayr, Scotland. Her father was born in 
Hertford, England, April 21, 1788, emigrated to Georgia in 1801, 
and was graduated from the University of Georgia at Athens in 
1807. A man of great learning and piety, he became a Presbyterian 
minister, married Nancy Hodge, July 20, 1809, and died in Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, November 14, 1843. 

The father of Nancy was Joseph Hodge, who, born in England 
in 175s, emigrated to North Carolina, served under General Greene 
in the Revolutionary War, and was severely wounded at the Battle 
of Guilford Court House. Receiving a grant of land in Sumner 
County, Tennessee, he settled there and died February 28, 1822. 

Euphemia Allan, reared and educated in a family and a com- 
munity noted for culture and refinement, dedicated her life with 
unselfish devotion to her children and their father, and, beyond 
these, to others who most needed help. On one of her many errands 
of mercy to a sick ex-Confederate soldier, she received an injury 
which rendered her entirely unable to walk or stand; and for fifteen 
years before her death she was helplessly confined to a wheel-chair 
or to her bed. With sublime courage and uncomplaining fortitude 
she submitted to this dispensation of Providence and lived and died 
the Spartan mother. 

John Allan Wyeth was educated at the common school in Gunters- 
ville until 1861, when he became a cadet at LaGrange Military 
Academy (LaGrange College) in Franklin County, Alabama. Here 
he remained for one year, when this college was closed on account 
of the Civil War. 

On June 7, 1862, he took part in an engagement at Law's Land- 
ing on the Tennessee River, with a detachment of the Tenth Ohio 
Infantry. 

As a volunteer in Quirk's Scouts of General John H. Morgan's 
cavalry, he served with this command in the winter of 1862-63, and 
in the expedition known as the "Christmas Raid" was in the en- 
gagements at Bear Wallow, near Glasgow, on December twenty-fifth ; 
at Upton Station, December twenty-sixth; Elizabethtown, December 
twenty-seventh ; Mudraugh's Hill on the twenty-eighth, and on the 
next day at Rolling Fork River (where General Basil Duke was des- 
perately wounded and was carried off the field by Captain Quirk.j 

From April, 1863, to the close of the war, in 1865, he served in 
Company I, Russell's Fourth Alabama Cavalry Regiment, of Wheeler's 
and Forrest's corps. On the retreat of Bragg's army to Chattanooga, 
he took part in the engagement at Shelbyville, June 27, 1863 ; in two 
engagements at Morris Ford on Elk River on July second, and also 
at Winchester, Tennessee. 
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On the night of September 14, 1863, on account of duty deemed 
extraordinarily hazardous, for which he volunteered and which 
involved passing through the right wing of the Federal Army as a 
bearer of dispatches, he was granted an "unlimited leave of absence," 
which was declined. He was in the three days' Battle of Chicka- 
mauga on the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth of September, 1863, 
and on the twenty-first took part in the defeat of the Union Cavalry 
in McLemore's Cove. He took part in the fighting at the crossing of 
the Tennessee at Cottonport, September thirtieth, and on October 2, 
1863, at Anderson's Cross Roads in Sequatchie Valley, his regiment, 
unaided, rode over and took as prisoners the entire guard and captured 
and destroyed probably the largest supply train taken during the war. 
This wagon-train stretched along the road a distance of eight miles. 
Having lost his horse in this engagement, he was cut off from the 
main column by McCook's Union Cavalry and taken prisoner. 

Of the sixteen months as a prisoner of war, fifteen were spent 
in confinement in Camp Morton, Indiana. A sketch of the treat- 
ment to which Confederate soldiers were subjected, written by him 
and entitled, "Cold Cheer in Camp Morton," was published in the 
Century Magazine for April, 1891. 

Exchanged in April, 1865, he returned to service and was present 
at the capture of Macon, Georgia, by General James H. Wilson, 
when he was surrendered with the garrison, but subsequently escaped. 

At the close of hostilities in 1865 and in 1866 he engaged in 
farming; in 1867 began the study of medicine and was graduated 
in April, 1869, from the University of Louisville. After two months 
of practice at Guntersville, Alabama, in June, 1869, he became 
surgeon to a railroad construction company operating in the White 
River section of Arkansas. After one year he temporarily abandoned 
practice and for two years was engaged in steamboating and in the 
construction of public works. 

In October, 1872, he resumed his professional studies in New 
York City, receiving the degree ad eundem in March, 1873 ; in April 
he was appointed Assistant Demonstrator and in the following year 
Prosector to the Chair of Anatomy in Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College. 

In 1880 he was appointed Visiting Surgeon at Mount Sinai Hospi- 
tal and Consulting Surgeon at St. Elizabeth's Hospital, New York 
City. In 1881 he became senior professor of surgery in, and later, 
president of, the Faculty of the New York Polyclinic Medical School 
and Hospital, which institution introduced post-graduate medical in- 
struction in the United States. In 1885, and again in 1886, he was 
elected president of the New York Pathological Society, and in 1893 
first vice-president of the American Medical Assqciation. In 1900 
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he was elected president of the New York State Medical Associa- 
tion; in 1901 president of the American Medical Association, and in 

■ the same year the honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by the University of Alabama. In January, 1907, he was elected 
president of the New York Academy of Medicine and was re- 
elected in 1909. In May, 1909, the University of Maryland con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 

He was married April 10, 1886, to Florence Nightingale Sims, 
daughter of the eminent surgeon, J. Marion Sims. By this union 
there are three children, one daughter and two sons, Florence Wyeth, 
born January 26, 1887; Marion Sims Wyeth, born February 18, 1889, 
and John Allan Wyeth, Jr., born October 24, 1894. 

He is the author of a "Hand-book of Medical and Surgical Ref- 
erence" (1875) ; an essay on "Dextral Preference in Man" (1875); 
a "Monograph on Minor Surgery" (1876). In this same year he 
was awarded the Bellevue Medical College Alumni Association Prize 
for "the best essay on any subject connected with surgery or surgi- 
cal pathology," his subject being "Amputation at the Ankle-joint." 
In 1878 he was awarded the first prize of the American Medical 
Association for an essay on "The Surgical Anatomy and Surgery 
of the Carotid Arteries," and received the second prize of the same 
association (1878) for an essay on the "Surgical Anatomy and 
Surgery of the Innominate and Subclavian Arteries." At this time 
he published an essay on the "Obturator Arteries and the Importance 
of their Relation to Hernia,'' and later a pamphlet on "Supra- 
pubic Cystotomy, with a Report of Sixty Cases" ; an "Osteoplastic 
Operation for the Correction of Deformities of the Alveolar Arch 
and for Cleft Palate and Hair-Lip"; "Removal of the Lower Jaw 
from Within the Mouth Without External Incision," an essay on 
"The Surgical Treatment of Aneurisms of the Arch of the Aorta, 

. Innominate, Subclavian, and Carotid Arteries by the Distal Liga- 
ture," and "Some Original Researches on the Occlusion of Arteries 
by Cell Proliferation." In 1890 he made public his method of 
"Bloodless Amputation at the Shoulder and Hip Joints"; and in 
1903 "A New Method of Treating Inoperable Vascular Tumors by 
the Injection into their Substance of Water at a High Temperature." 
In 189s he delivered an oration on "J. Marion Sims and His 
Work," before the Southern Surgical and Gynecological Association 
at Washington, and an address on "Medical Education" before the 
Mississippi Valley Association at Louisville in 1890. In 1886 he 
published the first edition of his "Text-Book on Surgery," which in 
1909 has passed through four separate editions. In 1901, at St. Paul, 
he delivered the "Oration on Surgery" before the American Medi- 
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cal Association, and the "President's Address" before the same 
Association at Saratoga in 1902. 

Among his contributions to other than professional literature are : 
An article in the Century Magazine for April, 1891, entitled, "Cold 
Cheer in Camp Morton," a narrative of prison life from October, 
1863, to February, 1865; a historical sketch in Harper's ' Magazine, 
November, 1892, entitled, "Nathaniel J. Wyeth and the Struggle for 
Oregon." In Harper's Weekly, 1898, "General Wheeler's Leap," a 
sketch of the Battle of Shelbyville, June 27, 1863; a series of arti- 
cles on "General N. B. Forrest at Fort Donelson"; "The Capture of 
Colonel A. D. Straight and his Entire Command"; "The Storming 
of Fort Pillow"; "Forrest at Brice's Cross-Roads," all in Harper's 
Magazine, 1899. In the Confederate Veteran for November, 1900, 
appeared the "Narrative of a Scouting Expedition in 1863." In 
1899 his "Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest" was published 
by Harper and Brothers, a second edition being issued in 1908. 

To the foregoing record of his ancestry and achievements there 
remains to be added only a brief appreciation of his personality. 

His bearing is so exceedingly modest that a stranger would never 
suspect his distinction. His sterling manhood combines with an ex- 
quisite gentleness of nature to make him kind, considerate, and gen- 
erous. His heart is true to the impulses of sympathy and tender- 
ness, his nerve is equal to the demands of highest courage, and his 
mind reflects the beauty of culture and the power of truth. His 
uncompromising integrity and exalted sense of honor harmonize well 
with the exactness of his science and the nobility of his profession. 
His character, as a whole, bespeaks the superiority of his lineage, 
and his brilliant achievements testify not only to his genius, but to 
the inestimable value of his conscientious labors for the relief of 
human suffering. High-minded, pure-hearted, and gentle-tempered, he 
commands confidence, inspires admiration, and compels love. 
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TO A SOUTHERN BELLE MARRIED TO A FRENCH 

NOBLEMAN 

Beneath the sky- 
Where you and I 

Were born; where beauty grows. 
Up from the sod 
At touch of God 

There sprang a stately rose. 

It grew, and men in wonderment 

Beheld the beauteous thing — 
Alas ! for Hope which wooing went. 

And Love which sorrowing, 
Learns that the flower it loves the best, 
The one it guards the tenderest, 

The hand of Fate transplants! 
Our Southern rose 
Now sweetly grows 

Among the hills of France. 

Go search the gardens of Vendee 
Which poets long have sung — 
Go cull the flowers that blush the hills 
Of Picardie among. 
Land of romance! 
Fair land of France! 

With all your glorious flowers, 
LiHes of old 
And cloth of gold, 
■ We needs must lend you ours! 
Right well, I guess. 
For loveliness, 
For beauty in repose, 
There is no lii- in all France 

Can match our Southern rose. 
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MY SWEETHEART'S FACE 

My kingdom is my sweetheart's face, 
And these the boundaries I trace : 
Northward her forehead fair; 
Beyond a wilderness of auburn hair; 
A rosy cheek to east and west; 

Her httle mouth, 

The sunny south, 
It is the south that I love best. 

Her eyes, two crystal lakes. 

Rippling with light. 
Caught from the sun by day. 

The stars by night. 

The dimples in 

Her cheeks and chin 
Are snares which Love hath set. 

And I have fallen in! 



TO A COQUETTE 

Fair maid, thou art not fair, which paradox 

Is truth although a seeming contradiction. 

And since the truth, alas ! thy sex most shocks, 

I may accuse thee by rehearsing fiction. 

The story's old. 'Tis of a jar or box 

Which, under threat of lasting malediction 

To all mankind, the gods had closed the lid. 

All caskets else it was allowed to ope, 

But, being woman, that which was forbid 

Was just exactly what Pandora did. 

The story's told. The keyless lock was raped 

And all of evil that therein was hid. 

Sorrow and Woe, Death and Despair escaped. 

Frightened, she slammed the lid and shut in Hope 

But thou, more cruel, fair and yet not fair. 

Let Hope escape and left for me Despair. 
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TO MY MOTHER 



Deal gently with her, Time! these many years 

Of life have brought more smiles with them than tears, 

Lay not thy hand too harshly on her now, 

But trace decline so slowly on her brow 

That (Hke a sunset of the northern clime, 

Where twilight lingers in the summer time. 

And fades at last into the silent night, 

Ere one may note the passing of the light) 

So may she pass — since 'tis the common lot — 

As one who, resting, sleeps, and knows it not. 



AN EXHORTATION TO THE DOCTOR 

From an Address to the Graduating Classes of the University of Maryland, 
May 31, 1909. 

As to your future, success or failure rests almost wholly 
with you. Barring the rare disasters which are beyond human 
foresight and control, each of you possessing the intelligence 
and application necessary to win the diploma awarded you, 
can achieve a successful career. The one great essential is the 
clean and manly life, the life of sobriety and self-control. 
No matter how gifted or how rich in attainment and oppor- 
tunity, you can not reap the full measure of usefulness and suc- 
cess, if you descend to vicious associations. 

The physician should be as clean morally as in person and 
attire. The man who cannot control a desire for stimulants 
should not and can not in conscience accept the awful respon- 
sibility of the lives and happiness of others. 

While the use of tobacco from my point of view is un- 
necessary and deplorable, under ordinary conditions its effect 
is not to dull the sense of responsibility or impair professional 
judgment and skill. The habit is, however, a confession of 
weakness which it were well to forego. 

Success in medicine, as in all other avocations, demands 
a consecration to duty — "the sublimest word in the English 
language." You must not only know your business thor- 
oughly but you must make every possible sacrifice to attend to 
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it. Dissipation and distractions of all sorts which steal the time 
and divert the mind from the one chief interest, are stumbling- 
blocks in the path which leads to the high places. 

When not at work in private or public practice, be in the 
nearest and best library or laboratory. Be where you may be 
found and where you will be sought after when it is known 
that you are habitually there. 

Be not only a worker but a thinker. I approve the skeptic 
in medicine. Make it a rule not to accept the dictum or the 
conclusion of another unless after careful consideration or trial 
you are convinced of its truth. The mind which questions 
and investigates is the one which is apt to contribute something 
of value to the betterment of mankind. 

In all the relations to your patients and to your brothers in 
the profession, try to do in every emergency just what you 
would have done for yourself, or for some one near and dear 
to you. Put yourself in his place. 



A TRIBUTE TO J. MARION SIMS 

From an Address on ' Dr. J. Marion Sims and His Work/ 1895. 

In 1894, a year ago, there was unveiled in Bryant Park, 
New York City, a statue in bronze of this immortal man. It 
stands erect and proud, a life-like image of the great teacher, 
the spontaneous gift from his brothers in the profession 
throughout the civilized world, and from many of the unfortu- 
nate beings his genius and skill had benefited. In brief yet 
comprehensive phraseology, the inscription tells the stoiy of his 
career : 

J. MARION SIMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Born in South Carolina, 1813. Died in New York City in 1883. 

Surgeon and Philanthropist. 

Founder of the Woman's Hospital of the State of New York. 

His Brilliant Achievements Carried the Fame of 

American Surgery 

Throughout the Civilized World. 

In Recognition of his Services in the Cause of 

Science and Mankind. 
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He Received the Highest Honors in the Gift of his 
Countrymen 
And Decorations from the Governments of 
France, Portugal, Spain, Belgium, and Italy. 

On the reverse : 

Presented 
To the City of New York 

by 

His Professional Friends, 

Loving Patients, 

and 

Many Admirers 

Throughout the World. 

Marion Sims possessed a striking personality. With all 
his long and bitter struggle vi^ith poverty and for professional 
recognition, and in his early days for health and hfe itself, 
time had dealt gently with his form and face, whereon Nature 
had set in unmistakable lines the stamp of greatness. Al- 
though he had rounded well the years allotted by the Psalmist, 
his step was still quick and firm, his carriage erect, dignified, 
and graceful. The frosts of age had not tinged the rich abund- 
ance of his dark-brown hair, which fell straight back from off 
the massive forehead, for the ever-active brain and the deep- 
seated, searching eyes of brown, asked always for the light! 
The brows were arched and unusually heavy and prominent; 
most beautifully proportioned and of Grecian type; the 
mouth well shaped, lips usually compressed, which, with the 
prominent chin, bespoke courage and firmness of purpose. His 
face was oval, clean-shaven and smooth, and the usual expres- 
sion was of almost womanly sweetness, yet it was quick to 
vary in harmony with whatever emotion was predominant. 
Away from excitement and in the home-life, his expression 
and actions were almost boyish. He never seemed to have for- 
gotten that he was once a boy, and he would throw himself into 
a household frolic with all the abandon of his early days. He 
was courageous to a degree, and although he rarely lost con- 
trol of his temper, yet he was at times imperious and aggres- 
sive. When occasion demanded he was a good fighter, and 
fought his enemies with right good will ; but he was quick to 
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forgive, and just before his death he said to me one day, "I have 
forgiven all who ever did me a wrong, with one exception." 
As said of him by a gifted orator, he possessed qualities ideal in 
the make-up of a truly great surgeon, "the brain of an Apollo, 
the heart of a lion, the eye of an eagle, and the hand of a 
woman." 

If generosity be a fault, it was his besetting sin, and that 
was all the sin of which I deemed him capable. 

Toward the higher and purer civilization, the progress of 
man is slow. As yet the shadows of barbarism linger about 
him. His heroes are the destroyers, the Caesars and Napoleons, 
who covered the earth with ruin and buried beneath it count- 
less lives, sacrificed upon the altar of personal ambition. But 
the time must come when those whose genius and works give 
life and health and happiness to the world will be first in the 
heart of man. In this purer temple of fame, along with those 
of Jenner, Ephraim McDowell, Morton, Lister, Pasteur, and 
others, generations yet unborn shall read the name of Marion 
Sims. 



GENERAL FORREST'S PERSONALITY 

From 'The Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest.' 

It has been suggested that certain portions of this book 
which bear testimony of Forrest's harshness and violent tem- 
per should not be made public, as they might detract from his 
reputation as a man ; but it has been my endeavor to paint him 
exactly as he lived, so that posterity may form its own opinion 
of him from the evidence. To my mind it would be as in- 
excusable to hide any of his shortcomings as it would be to 
permit the assailants of his reoutation to go unchallenged. He 
had his weaknesses, and was not an ancel by any means, but 
he was far from being a man who did not have a high sense 
of right and justice. Personally, nothing would please me 
more than to have left out of my book everything which could 
possibly awaken an unpleasant memory or cause the slightest 
irritation, but simple justice to Forrest requires a recitation of 
some of these unhappy incidents. 

Happily for all, the bitterness engendered by that fratricidal 
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struggle has passed away, and while Forrest took the Southern 
side and fought to the last with desperate energy and an in- 
tensity of purpose unsurpassed, .his history and his fame are 
part of the glory of our common country. No spirit more loyal 
to its convictions ever animated a mortal frame than that which 
dominated his all too brief existence. When his blood-red 
sword was sheathed at last, he took on the modes of peace as 
earnestly and consistently as he had carried on the direful 
methods of war. From the day that his battle-flag was furled 
to the day of his death he labored for more than a political 
rehabilitation of the nation. He wished a union heart to heart 
between the South and the North. This was the burden of 
his eloquent and pathetic addresses to the veterans of his com- 
mand at the annual reunions ; and when the hand of the Great 
Destroyer was laid upon him, in his last will he bequeathed his 
sword to his son with the expressed wish that, should occasion 
offer, he, as his father would have done, would use it under 
the Stars and Stripes with the same devotion and earnestness 
that it had been wielded for the Southern Confederacy. 



THE PIONEER QUALITY 

From 'The Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest.' 

Now and then there comes upon the stage of life, in the 
theatre of this world, a man who so differs from the rest of 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death 

that he catches the eye and ear at once, and, as long as he 
moves in the scene, holds the attention of his fellows. When 
the sable curtain falls, and his part in the drama is over, we 
who remain to fill the minor roles find time in moments of 
reflection to ask ourselves: What manner of man was this, 
and wherein did he differ from others of his kind? By what 
mysterious alchemy did the elements in him combine to lift 
him to the stars, while we who just as earnestly, with upturned 
eyes and patient longing, strive to reach the realms of the 
immortals, stumble and fall, perish and are forgotten? 
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On the 13th day of July, in the year 1821, in a rude 
frontier cabin, amid surroundings which told of poverty, and 
in the obscurity of a remote backwoods settlement of middle 
Tennessee, there was born one of these rare beings. The hght 
which first greeted his infant vision came through the cracks 
in the chinking between the logs of hewn cedar, or sent its 
penetrating rays beneath the riven boards of the roof which 
in overlapping rows were laid upon the rafters and held in 
place by heavy poles and blocks, in lieu of nails. This humble 
cabin, which was his mother's home, claimed no more than 
eighteen by twenty feet of earth to rest upon, with a single 
room below and a half-room or loft overhead. One end of 
this building was almost entirely given up to the broad fire- 
place, while in the middle of each side swung, on wooden hinges, 
a door. There was no need of a window, for light and air 
found ready access through the doorways and cracks, and 
down through the wide squatty chimney. A pane of glass 
was a luxury as yet unknown to this primitive life. Around, 
and near the house was a cleared patch of land containing 
several acres enclosed with a straight stake- fence of cedar 
rails, and by short cross- fences divided into a yard imme- 
diately about the cabin; rearward of this a garden, and a 
young orchard of peach, apple, pear, and plum trees. The 
yard fence ran parallel with the public road so newly cut 
through the forest that stumps and roots of trees still showed 
above the level of the ground, waiting to be removed by the 
slow process of decay. 

Across the highway, squatting among the giant cedars of 
the Duck River country, stood a log blacksmith-shop, with 
bellows and forge, anvil, tongs, and hammer, and the other 
simple paraphernalia of an artisan in iron; and here, "week 
in, week out, from morn till night," the sparks flew in showers 
from the red-hot metal as the skillful hand and powerful arm 
of the workman, with turning tongs and sturdy blows of the 
hammer, wrought the half-molten mass into useful shape. 

The owner of this shop was William Forrest, blacksmith, 
then twenty-one years of age, more than six feet in height, 
with the heavy, muscular development of a mechanic. He was 
an honorable man and a law-abiding citizen, sober, and indus- 
trious. This I have from a perfectly reliable source — from 
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one who lived a near neighbor and knew him well. He must 
nave been this and more to have won the love and devotion 
of Miriam Beck, the woman of extraordinaiy character who 
on this day first held to a mother's breast her twin-born 
nostages of fortune, his son and daughter. If, as was natural 
on this eventful day, his heart swelled with the pride of 
paternity and a father's love, what height of ecstasy might 
not this humble workman have reached could he have seen 
through the curtain of the future and read the horoscope of 
that first-born boy of his, who was destined to write his name 
on one of the loftiest tablets of the immortals in the Temple 
of Fame ! But this was not to be. 

For three generations the Forrests belonged to that rest- 
less race of pioneers who in search of home and fortune had 
followed close upon the heels of the savages, as these were 
driven farther and farther towards the setting sun. While 
there was yet a narrow fringe of civilization along the Atlantic 
coast, they were content to dwell among the foot-hills of the 
eastern slope of the Alleghanies. But when the hardy Anglo- 
Saxon race began in earnest to cross the sea and establish 
more numerous settlements there, these bold and self-reliant 
frontiersmen, with wives and children, packing up their small 
store of household goods, gathered in little colonies, yoked 
their oxen to the wagons, turned their backs upon the At- 
lantic, and, cutting as they went a trail across the Eastern 
Divide, plunged into the vast wilderness of the valley of the 
Mississippi. 



ENDOWMENT AND DEVOTION 

From *The Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest.* 

With all this endowment by nature for the career of a 
soldier, he could not have achieved such results had there not 
been combined with this natural ability a spirit of devotion 
to the cause he had espoused, to which all else was a secondary 
consideration. To the success of the effort to estabHsh the 
Southern Confederacy he subordinated his fortune, his bound- 
less ambition, and freely oflfered his life. When the Con- 
federacy was unable to furnish him with necessary supplies 
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and arms, his private fortune was frequently called into requi- 
sition. The arms and equipment for his original battalion 
were thus secured, and on a single expedition into west Ten- 
nessee he spent some twenty thousand dollars of his personal 
funds in the purchase of supplies needed for the Confederacy. 
When the war ended, carrying with it great financial loss to 
him, that which was left he never ceased to share with the 
widows and orphans of those who had fallen in defence of his 
battle-flag, or the soldiers who were disabled and survived, 
until he left himself and his family practically bankrupt. This 
earnest devotion of the elder brother carried every able-bodied 
male member of his mother's family into the field, while his 
only child, then a mere lad, was permitted to quit college in 
order to serve with his father in active duty until the war was 
over. In one battle, in which his boy was injured and car- 
ried to the rear, the father, as soon as it was possible, went 
to see how dangerously his son was hurt. Upon being as- 
sured that the wound was not serious, he ordered him to mount 
his horse and to continue in the fight, which command the 
plucky lad was only too willing to obey. 

General Forrest possessed not only a mind of unusual 
power, but one capable of reasoning calmly and rapidly, no 
matter how serious or perplexing the problems which pre- 
sented themselves. Even in moments of extreme peril, so 
rapid was the process by which his brain registered, and 
analyzed every detail of the picture which flashed through it, 
that any action which the emergency demanded followed as 
logically and as quickly as the roar of the thunder follows 
the lightning's flash. The ordinary mind can deal with rea- 
sonable certainty and success with the things that are ex- 
pected, but to cope successfully with the unexpected is the 
crucial test of extraordinary ability. In war, and especially 
upon the battle-field, it is the unexpected which most often 
happens, and in these great emergencies the mind is too often 
dazed by the rapid and kaleidoscopic changes which are oc- 
curring, or temporarily stunned by the shock of an unlooked- 
for stroke. It is on such occasions that he who hesitates is 
lost, and as in nature 

Everything that grows 
Holds in perfection but a single moment, 
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So in the crises of human affairs a single moment of time 
holds success or failure as the opportunity it brings is or is 
not grasped. Whether his life alone was in the balance, or 
whether the safety of his command was involved, this won- 
derful presence of mind did not fail. 

When the attempt upon his life was made at Hernando, 
and again at Columbia, in 1863, even after he had received a 
severe and painful wound with a pistol of large calibre, his 
conduct was marked with as much deliberation and coolness 
as if nothing important was transpiring. In a larger sense this 
great gift of nature was exhibited at the battle of Parker's 
Cross Roads, in 1S62, and had Forrest made no other cam- 
paign than this expedition into west Tennessee, and had fought 
no other battle, it would have stamped him as a commander 
of extraordinary capacity. Considering all the conditions 
which prevailed, the extrication of his command with insignifi- 
cant loss, his retreat to the Tennessee River only a few hours 
away, and the safe passage of his troops, wagons, and artillery, 
with a victorious army at his heels and a fleet of gunboats 
patrolling the mighty stream which in the dead of winter he 
was compelled to cross, was an unequalled achievement. 

In all of his military operations, to his quick grasp of the 
best strategic or tactical manoeuvre, Forrest added a native 
cimning, which stood him well in hand in many of his ven- 
tures. This is evident in the constant exaggeration of the 
strength of his command. In the west Tennessee expedition, 
in 1862, with a small brigade of new levies, the first thing 
he did when well in the country occupied by the enemy was 
to arrest a number of Union sympathizers and place them 
under guard within the limits of his camp. Having carried a 
number of kettle and bass drums, he caused these to be 
beaten at all hours of the day and night, and had his troops 
march on foot in sight of the prisoners, who were informed 
that it was Cheatham's division of infantry passing by. When 
the men on foot had disappeared behind some dense wood or 
hill which intervened, they were made to return by another 
route, mount their horses, and again file by as cavalry over the 
road along which they had just paraded. These captives were 
then permitted to escape, and, as Forrest intended, made their 
way rapidly to the headquarters of the nearest Federal com- 
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mander, and informed him of the great strength of the Con- 
federate force, the soldiers of which made no secret of their 
intention permanently to occupy and hold that section of the 
country. The presence of Cheatham's division of infantry is 
repeatedly mentioned in the official despatches of the Union 
commanders at this date, and Forrest's cavalry was reported 
several times larger than the number of troops he actually 
commanded. The object of the expedition was not only to 
capture what supplies and prisoners he might come upon dur- 
ing the fortnight he was to remain in that section, but to cause 
the withdrawal from the immediate front of the Confederate 
army of as many of the enemy as possible. While Forrest 
did not have more than three thousand soldiers in this little 
army of invasion, it caused General Grant to detach, in order 
to drive him across the Tennessee, between twenty-five and 
thirty thousand men. 

In the capture of Murfreesborough, in 1862, of Straight's 
command, in 1863, of Athens, Alabama, in 1864, and in many 
other instances, he repeated this practice. 

General John T. Morgan relates that when, early in the 
war, with a new regiment thoroughly drilled and equipped, he 
was ordered to report to General Forrest, the latter was 
greatly pleased as well as surprised to observe the perfection 
of this regiment in drilling to the sound of the bugle. For- 
rest asked him if he could in this way cause his men to pass 
in a circle around any given point. The order was given and 
the movement was satisfactorily accomplished, at which the 
general expressed great satisfaction, saying: "I will often 
have need of this manoeuvre, as it will be necessary from 
time to time for me to show more men than I actually have 
on the field." 
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FORREST'S FAREWELL 

From 'The Life of General Nathan Bedford Forrest.' 

It required all of Forrest's tact and influence with his 
troops to persuade them to the submission which he accepted. 
It is narrated in the History of the Seventh Tennessee Cavalry, 
one of the commands disbanded at Gainesville, that when 
the determination of the commander was made known to the 
men they were overwhelmed with amazement and grief. They 
gathered in groups to talk over the situation, while some of 
them wept like children. Many said they would never sur- 
render as long as they had their guns and horses; they pro- 
posed to General Forrest to lead them to the trans-Mississippi 
Department, and to continue the struggle for independence; 
"but General Forrest said no, what could not be accomplished 
here could never be done in the thinly settled West." They 
finally realized, under the calm and convincing reasoning of 
their leader, the hopelessness of the fight, and with grim de- 
termination turned their faces homeward to meet an uncertain 
future. "The old bullet -torn flag, whose blue cross had been 
triumphantly borne aloft for years at the cost of so much 
blood and valor, they would never part with. On the eve 
of surrender, as the shadows of night fell, the men reverently 
gathered around the staff in front of regimental headquarters, 
and, cutting the silk into fragments, each soldier carried away 
with him a bit of the coveted treasure. The flag had been 
the gift of a young lady of Aberdeen, Mississippi, made from 
her bridal-dress, and had never for an instant been abandoned 
by the men of the Seventh Tennessee Cavalry after it was 
committed to their guardianship." 

On the 9th of May, 1865, General Forrest took his fare- 
well of these gallant men, in an address probably not excelled 
in the literature of the Civil War. 

"Headquarters Forrest's Cavalry Corps, 
"Gainesville, Alabama, May 9, 1865. 

"Soldiers, — By an agreement made between Lieutenant- 
General Taylor, commanding the Department of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and East Louisiana, and Major-General Canby, 
commanding United States forces, the troops of this depart- 
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ment have been surrendered. I do not think it proper or 
necessary at this time to refer to the causes which have reduced 
us to this extremity, nor is it now a matter of material con- 
sequence as to how such results were brought about. That we 
are beaten is a self-evident fact, and any further resistance on 
our part would be justly regarded as the very height of folly 
and rashness. The armies of Generals Lee and Johnston hav- 
ing surrendered, you are the last of all the troops of the Con- 
federate States Army east of the Mississippi River to lay 
down your arms. The cause for which you have so long and 
manfully struggled, and for which you braved dangers, en- 
dured privations and sufferings, which we sought to estab- 
lish and perpetuate is at an end. Reason indicates and hu- 
manity demands that no more blood be shed. Fully realizing 
and feeling that such is the case, it is your duty and mine to 
lay down our arms, submit to the ' powers that be,' and to 
aid in restoring peace and establishing law and order through- 
out the land. The terms upon which you were surrendered 
are favorable, and should be satisfactory and acceptable to all. 
They manifest a spirit of magnanimity and liberality on the 
part of the Federal authorities which should be met on our 
part by a faithful compliance with all the stipulations and 
conditions therein expressed. As your commander, I sin- 
cerely hope that every officer and soldier of my command will 
cheerfully obey the orders given, and carry out in good faith 
all the terms of the cartel. 

"Those who neglect the terms and refuse to be paroled 
may assuredly expect when arrested to be sent North and im- 
prisoned. Let those who are absent from their commands, 
from whatever cause, report at once to this place, or to Jack- 
son, Mississippi, or, if too remote from either, to the nearest 
United States post or garrison, for parole. Civil war, such 
as you have just passed through, naturally engenders feelings 
of animosity, hatred, and revenge. It is our duty to divest 
ourselves of all such feelings, and, so far as it is in our power 
to do so, to cultivate friendly feelings toward those with 
whom we have so long contested and heretofore so widely but 
honestly differed. Neighborhood feuds, personal animosities, 
and private differences should be blotted out, and when you 
return home, a manly, straightforward course of conduct will 
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secure the respect even of your enemies. Whatever your re- 
sponsibihties may be to government, to society, or to individ- 
uals, meet them like men. The attempt made to establish a 
separate and independent confederation has failed, but the 
consciousness of having done your duty faithfully and to the 
end will in some measure repay for the hardships you have 
undergone. In bidding you farewell, rest assured that you 
can carry with you my best wishes for your future welfare 
and happiness. Without in any way referring to the merits 
of the cause in which we have been engaged, your courage and 
determination, as exhibited on many hard-fought fields, has 
elicited the respect and admiration of friend and foe. And I 
now cheerfully and gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness 
to the officers and men of my command, whose zeal, fidelity, 
and unflinching bravery have been the great source of my past 
success in arms. I have never on the field of battle sent you 
where I was unwilling to go myself, nor would I now advise 
you to a course which I felt myself unwilling to pursue. You 
have been good soldiers, you can be good citizens. Obey the 
laws, preserve your honor, and the government to which you 
have surrendered can afford to be and will be magnanimous. 
"N. B. Forrest^ Lieutenant-General." 

Admirers and partisans of General Forrest bemoan the 
fact that his last campaign was not attended with the brilliant 
success which characterized his almost unbroken series of 
victories. It should be borne in mind that the fight against 
General Wilson was made under circumstances which placed 
the Confederate leader at great disadvantage. His command 
was greatly inferior in numbers to that of his able adversary, 
and much of it was composed of a material upon which he 
could not with confidence rely. General Grant, in his Memoirs, 
in commenting upon the relative strength and efficiency of 
these contending forces, says : "Wilson moved out with full 
twelve thousand men, well equipped and well armed. He was 
an energetic officer and accomplished his work rapidly. For- 
rest was in his front, but with neither his old-time army nor 
his old-time prestige. He now had principally conscripts. His 
conscripts were usually old men and boys. He had a few 
thousand regular cavalry left, but not enough to even retard 
materially the progress of Wilson's cavalry." 
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GEORGE PETRip 

T IKE Thomas Jefferson, William Lowndes Yancey is supposed to 
-*— ' have been of Welsh descent. His ancestor is said to have come 
to Virginia with Governor Berkeley in 1642. His grandfather fought 
in the Revolution with Virginia troops, and at its close settled in 
South Carolina. His father was a young midshipman on the Con- 
stitution during its fights with the French ships L'Insurgente in 
1799 nnd La Vengeance in 1800, but afterward practiced law in 
South Carolina, where he soon became known as an able lawyer and 
brilliant speaker. His mother was Miss Caroline Bird of Warren 
County, Georgia. At her home, called the "Aviary" from the name 
of her family, William Lowndes Yancey was born, August 10, 1814. 

Three years later his father died, and his training and early 
education devolved entirely upon his mother. She made him practice 
constantly in the art of speaking, and it seems almost prophetic that 
his favorite piece for declamation was the old hymn, "On Jordan's 
stormy banks I stand." He attended the well-known Mount Zion 
Academy, in Hancock County, Georgia, which was then under the 
direction of the Rev. N. S. S. Beman of New York. Yancey's mother 
soon married his teacher and the family moved to New York. After 
the usual academic training in the North, he entered Williams Col- 
lege, where he was a hard student and a regular contributor to the 
college journal. 

Unwilling to be a burden longer on his step-father's resources, 
which were slight at best, he left college before graduation, returned 
to the State of his father, and began the study of law at Greenville, 
South Carolina. He had the good luck to get a position in the office 
of B. F. Perry, afterward Governor of the State, who writes of him 
as follows: "He was a very young man when I made his acquaint- 
ance (nineteen years old). I was charmed by his pleasing and cor- 
dial manners, prepossessing appearance, and intellectual endowments. 
He read law in my office one or two years, and then gave evidence 
of that brilliant career in politics which he afterward ran. ... In 
a time of high political excitement in South Carolina, he addressed 
large mass meetings with great success. . . . He was a man of talent 
and genius : a man of impulse and deep feeling. He spoke with ex- 
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traordinary fluency and clearness of statement. ... He wrote as 
forcibly as he spoke, and with great rapidity. In company he was 
the merriest of associates, but when left to himself, he was medita- 
tive to sadness." 

Greenville was in the heart of the up-country section of South 
Carolina, where nullification found little favor. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Yancey opposed that movement with all his youthful 
energy. He was not yet of age, but the charm of his personal ap- 
pearance, his musical voice— always the wonder of those who heard 
him — his skill as a speaker, recalled his father vividly to the minds 
of those who had known him. Toward the close of the contest he 
assumed the editorship of the Greenville Mountaineer, in the columns 
of which, with characteristic frankness and boldness, he opposed any 
compromise with nullifiers. 

In 1835 he retired from journalism. A few months later he mar- 
ried Miss Sarah Caroline Earle, the daughter of a well-to-do planter 
near Greenville, and settled down to the life of a planter — a business 
that always had for him, as for most Southerners of that day, a 
great attraction. The next year he joined the tide of emigration 
then setting strongly toward the rich lands of Alabama, whither rela- 
tives and friends had preceded him. He settled in Dallas County, 
but soon removed to the more healthful neighborhood of Wetumpka, 
and divided his time between agriculture and journalism. Southern 
traditions and his own choice led him toward the plantation, but his 
aggressive energy and a natural instinct for public life impelled him 
strongly toward the press. An accident determined his course. Dur- 
ing a feud between two overseers his slaves were all poisoned. 
Ruin stared him in the face. Honest and uncompromising by nature, 
he refused to take advantage of the bankruptcy law, and devoting 
himself wholly to his newspaper and the law, he paid his debts dollar 
for dollar. 

He was still barely twenty-six when the spectacular presidential 
campaign of 1840 drew him irresistibly into the field of public de- 
bate. The ability that he displayed led at once to his election to the 
Legislature. A distinguished Alabamian, who by chance was pres- 
ent while the Legislature was in session, wrote of him, "I have met 
many men, called great. None ever excited in me the lively interest 
that Mr. Yancey did. I say confidently that he was the most fas- 
cinating man I ever knew." No great questions came before the 
Legislature while he was a member of it ; but it was composed of 
free men who knew no "boss's" rule, and many questions of local 
importance were freely and earnestly discussed, and the State Con- 
stitution as well as the National Constitution were frequently ap- 
pealed to and analj^zed with a keenness that gave excellent train- 
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ing to the young statesman. His frank and outspoken manner 
pleased the people, as did his ability and eloquence, and in 1844 he 
was elected to Congress. His canvass was a remarkable one. There 
was not a railroad in his district, yet he traveled over it ail, made 
a hundred speeches, and the campaign did not cost him five dollars — 
an interesting commentary on his honesty as well as on the hos- 
pitality of the times. 

In Congress his maiden speech was made in reply to a Whig, 
Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina. It was so vigorous as to attract 
wide attention throughout the country, and so scathing as to bring 
on a duel with Clingman. Shots were exchanged, explanations fol- 
lowed, and the incident seemed closed. But the law of Alabama de- 
barred from office all duelists, and the point was pressed by some 
who opposed the practice. The Legislature, however, came to his 
help by passing over the Governor's veto a special act to relieve him 
of his disability — partly because of their regard for Yancey, and 
partly no doubt because of a lingering sympathy with the code 
duello. 

Other speeches rapidly increased his fame. He was called "the 
Fox of America," and was invited to speak in New York, Baltimore, 
and other cities. He took an active part in the great Congressional 
debates of that time about Texas, Oregon, the tariff, internal im- 
provements, and other matters. But popular applause increased the 
dread which he always felt of being considered a mere rhetorician, 
and he stuck more and more closely to argument and even to sta- 
tistics. 

In the midst of this brilliant success, Yancey suddenly resigned. 
This act was the result of the profound conviction, to which his 
observation and experience in Congress led him, that on great finan- 
cial questions the national Democratic party was not sound, "that 
in such a party organization the South, which is the only portion 
of the party sound on these questions, is used merely to foot the 
bill and to aid in securing to the party a power which shall give to 
our Northern brethren the spoils." 

This arraignment of the Northern Democrats was made upon 
questions of finance, which still retained some of the importance that 
had attached to them during the Jacksonian era. But Yancey's favo- 
rite saying that "principle is dearer than mere party association" 
was soon to find a new and more vigorous application in connection 
with the question of slavery. One month later, Wilmot of Penn- 
sylvania introduced in Congress his famous resolution that in all 
territory acquired as the result of the Mexican War, which was then 
drawing to a close, slavery should be forever prohibited. This pre- 
cipitated a bitter sectional controversy throughout the whole country. 
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In Yancey's own State it called forth the once-famous Alabama 
Platform, so called because it was adopted by the State Democratic 
Convention in 1848. This was largely the work of Yancey, and was 
urged by him in a brilliant speech which swept away all opposition. 
No other document has exercised so strong an influence on the his- 
tory of Alabama. No other was linked so long and so closely with 
Yancey's name. The two vital points in this platform were, first, 
that neither Congress nor a territorial Legislature could prohibit 
slavery in the territories; second, that Alabama would support no 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States unless he indorsed 
this doctrine. It was at once adopted by nearly all the Southern 
States, and Yancey became the hero of the hour. In these resolu- 
tions and in his speeches he demanded what he believed to be the 
full constitutional rights of the South. But when the crisis came 
more moderate views prevailed, and the compromises of 1850 were 
accepted. He himself had no faith in these measures as a just or a 
permanent solution of the problem. 

Four years later the whole question was opened anew by the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. From that time until the State seceded in 
1861, Yancey devoted his marvelous talents and his untiring energy 
to the task of persuading the Southern States to accept no further 
compromises, but to demand their full constitutional rights. His in- 
fluence more than anything else led his State in i860 to adopt again 
the Alabama Platform of twelve years before. It was his voice that 
pleaded for those principles before the Charleston convention with 
such power that the speech has become one of the landmarks at once 
of history and of eloquence. And when once more, as in 1848, the 
national party refused to unite on the principles that he and his 
sympathizers demanded, and the party split into two wings, Yancey 
was the most effective advocate of Breckinridge, not only because 
of his natural eloquence, but because the principles for which he 
now pleaded had been his creed for years. No one doubted his sin- 
cerity when he said: "I have given my mind, heart, character and 
fortune to raise the Southern mind to the full view of Southern 
rights." Not only did he speak amidst scenes of the wildest en- 
thusiasm in Memphis, Richmond, Nashville, New Orleans, and other 
Southern cities, but in such Northern cities as New York, Boston, 
and Cincinnati he defended the Breckinridge platform with a frank- 
ness and honesty that won the approval of his opponents. 

His courage and eloquence struggled in vain against the inevi- 
table ; Lincoln was elected. The significance of this, according to 
Yancey's judgment, lay in the fact that it was one of a series of 
acts which, taken collectively, showed a determination on the part 
of the Northern people to violate the constitutional rights of the 
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South. Others thought differently, but his mind was made up. On 
tne night after the election, he urged the speedy secession of Ala- 
bama. He expected that other Southern States would join the 
movement and that it would succeed; but the possibility of failure 
did not change his mind. "As for myself," he said, "rather than 
live on subject to a government which breaks the compact at will 
and places me in a position of inequality ... I would in the cause 
of my State gather around me some brave spirits, who, however few 
in number, would find a grave which the world would recognize as a 
modern Thermopylse." 

With the formation of the Confederacy his chief work was done. 
His mission to England attracted some attention and aroused high 
hopes in the South; but he was by nature a poor diplomat; he had 
no experience in such matters, and the task was in itself well-nigh 
impossible. It is not surprising that he accomplished nothing. Re- 
turning home, he entered the Confederate Senate, and performed 
the duties of his office with his usual honesty and ability. But the 
war, which consciously or unconsciously he had done so much to 
bring about, had now passed into the control of other hands. The 
soldier and not the orator held the center of the stage. Perhaps it 
was fortunate that he did not live to see the failure of the Con- 
federacy. On July 27, 1863, he died in Montgomery, still hopeful 
of its success. 

When one turns from tlje active scenes in which Yancey's life 
was spent to the judicial task of weighing critically his words and 
deeds, many perplexing problems arise. Upon the great question 
whether his bold policy was the wisest, or whether a more con- 
ciliatory one might have been better, it is still too soon to speak 
positively. But, whatever may be thought of the policy that he ad- 
vocated, there is no question as to his ability and his influence on 
ante-bellum history. For weal or for wo, he played an important 
part in it. He was the greatest popular expounder of the doctrine 
of States' Rights, upon which more and more Southerners of all 
schools came to base their theories of political rights. Even to 
those who lack the patience to follow his constitutional arguments, 
he must possess an abiding interest as the ardent leader of Southern 
thought and sentiment, who by his boldness, his earnestness, and 
his eloquence did more than anyone else to make the States' Rights 
doctrine of Calhoun a powerful force in practical politics. 

In character he was before all else thoroughly sincere and frank. 
His mind was methodical with a strong legal trend, yet he had a way 
of touching at once, as if by intuition, the vital point in complex 
questions. His demeanor was usually calm and often genial, yet 
there was always an undercurrent of intense earnestness and per- 
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sistency of purpose, and he was at times stirred by the most pro- 
found emotion. His greatest faults were his impatience of opposi- 
tion and his inability to sympathize with and to cooperate with 
those who differed from his own views. His patriotism was lofty 
and pure, but in his heart his own State and his own section came 
first. He loved the Union and the Constitution, but was ready to 
give up both when he thought they were strained to the injury of 
the South. 

His eloquence was in keeping with his character. It was free from 
all artificiality. There were no rhetorical passages, no studied phrases, 
no carefully planned flights of the imagination. It was direct and 
bold, full of vigorous but simple reasoning, and always warmed 
and illumined by strong and contagious emotion. He gesticulated 
but little and seldom moved about upon the platform, yet his whole 
body showed his earnestness. All who heard him agree that his 
voice was the most wonderful they had ever known. No audience 
was too vast to be reached by it, yet he never seemed to exert it. 
It was melodious, full of varied tones, and reflected his meaning 
and his feeling perfectly. 

Had the Confederacy succeeded, his name would have become 
as familiar as that of Patrick Henry; as it failed, he awaits the 
judgment of posterity. 
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WASHINGTON'S TRUE LEGACIES 

[In behalf of the ladies of the Mount Vernon Association, a field-glass used by 
Washington was presented to Mr. Yancey, who responded in the following address. 

February 23, 1858.] 

I RECEIVE this venerable and most interesting relic with an 
unfeigned consciousness that it is not due to any poor efforts 
of mine, but that I rather owe it to that generous regard which 
woman so freely lavishes upon all who co-operate with her in 
any cause which she proposes for either public or private good. 
But this only makes my fealty to the Mount Vernon Associ- 
ation the greater and more absolute. As the knight of the age 
of chivalry, when he placed the scarf of his lady fair across 
his steel harness, felt that he best did his devoir in her ser- 
vice by proclaiming the supremacy of her virtue and her 
beauty in every listed field, where valor paid its court to beauty, 
so do I, even in this more material age, feel that the only 
efficient way in which I can acknowledge the bestowment of 
this high honor, is by wearing near to my heart this beauti- 
ful and holy cause of the ladies, and on all proper occasions, 
where the intelligence and patriotism of the land may be as- 
sembled, to present it, as best I may, to their judgment and 
to their sympathies. That cause is the consecration, by the 
daughters of Washington, of the Home and the Grave of the 
Father of his Country as a national shrine. 

Sir, when the hand of Washington first grasped this glass, 
and deliberately surveyed the beleaguered lines of the enemy 
before Boston, the startling and apparently hopeless char- 
acter of the contest upon which the colonies had entered, must 
have been deeply impressed upon his mind. Perhaps there 
never lived another man whose heart would not then have sunk 
within him, and whose judgment would not have been con- 
vinced of the hopelessness of the contest, considered with ref- 
erence to great military principles. On the one side were an 
undisciplined multitude, held together by no allegiance to 
military law, remaining or deserting almost at will; no foun- 
dries; no munitions of war; no navy; no famed leaders; no 
common government; and the resources from which the ma- 
terials of war were to be drawn, existing but scantily in a pop- 
ulation of but three millions of people scattered along the 
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Atlantic coast for fifteen hundred miles. On the other the 
most powerful kingdom the earth has ever seen — with dis- 
ciplined armies, commanded by generals of fame and expe- 
rience, all armed in the completest panoply of war; with a 
numerous and efficient navy, which swept the seas in triumph ; 
with a government powerful in its unity, and consolidated by 
the influence of centuries; with resources as exhaustless as 
the riches of a world which was made tributary to its arms 
and its commerce. 

That great disparity, however, while appreciated by the 
commander of the revolutionary army, produced no despon- 
dency in his breast. Calm and undismayed, sustained by 
Christian trust in that great Providence that had formed his 
character for the exigencies of the age — he addressed himself 
to the task of bringing order out of confusion — of infusing 
hope into the hearts of the despondent — courage into the 
breasts of the quailing — patriotism into the bosom of the 
doubting — of influencing provincial legislatures to enlarged 
and self-sacrificing views of their duties and obligations — of 
quelling sectional jealousies and allaying personal bickerings 
among the men of influence — of checking ill considered legis- 
lation in the national Congress, and of suggesting those wise 
and comprehensive measures, which though but partially en- 
acted, finally proved efficient — of organizing the most incom- 
plete material for an army that was ever furnished to sustain 
a great cause — of checking that too ardent valor, which, 
though it might be productive of brilliant victories for the day, 
would have ensured disastrous defeat for the morrow — of 
• keeping alive the hope and spirit of the army and the people, 
by occasional enterprises of daring oflfensive movements with 
the most inadequate means — of risking battles which could 
not be productive of victory, but which stern necessity de- 
manded as preferable to giving way to despair, and finally, 
when the hour arrived in which a watchful Providence gave 
hope that all these great and heroic exertions should not be 
in vain, of enveloping the mighty ranks of Britain in a series 
of masterly strategic movements which forced a surrender at 
Yorktown and crowned the struggle with immortal victory! 
Then this glass was closed by the still calm and mighty chief- 
tain, upon a scene of such sufferings, trials, and triumphs as 
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is rarely sketched on the pages of history. And then was the 
great lesson taught which Virginia has seized upon to illus- 
trate her arms, and which is to be read upon the blue field of 
her flag as it is flung to the breeze — "Sic semper tyrannis." 

Washington went into that contest the trusted leader of 
our armies. He emerged from it with the character of being 
not only the great soldier, who could turn the exigencies of a 
defeat to the purposes of a victory, but the great statesman, 
whose calm, well-balanced and powerful understanding had 
comprehended the wants — ^the necessities — ^the actual exigen- 
cies of the occasion, and had suggested many of the chief 
measures which ensured the safety and success of the com- 
mon cause. I think, sir, that I do this great character but 
common justice in saying that efficient as that sword was in 
carving the path to victory, its mightiest and equally potent 
ally was his pen. 

A celebrated Irish martyr said, as he received the an- 
nouncement of his death warrant — "When my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth, then, but not till 
then, let my epitaph be written." — Alas! the epitaph of Em- 
mett is yet unwritten. 

But how is ft with our numerous gallant dead ? Well has 
Weems described their condition — with few exceptions, as 
they lie undistinguished from New Hampshire to Georgia — 
in his touching description of the grave of De Kalb: " 'Tis 
the lowest spot upon the plain, no sculptured marble marks 
the spot where the dead hero lies — ^but the tall corn stand in 
martial ranks around, and the dark green leaves rustle a 
mournful requiem over the grave of the gallant soldier." 

And yet our country has taken its place in the front rank 
of nations. The American flag floats over a territory more 
rich in all the elements of physical wealth' and more extensive 
than the proud eagles of Rome ever compassed in their might- 
iest flight. Our population from three to thirty millions of 
active, intelligent, powerful freemen. From the narrow belt 
of civilization which fringed the Atlantic coast in 1776, the 
swollen ranks of emigration have pushed their way over valley 
and river and plain and mountain — carrying with them our 
beneficent institutions, until at last they have paused upon the 
golden sands of California, and the genius of America, stand- 
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ing upon the golden verge which is watered by the tides of the 
Pacific, doubts which way to essay another flight. 

From a nation without a ship, we have become the navi- 
gators of the world, with a tonnage surpassing, I believe, that 
of any other. Our agriculture is looked to as Egypt was of 
old, to supply the starving millions of the old world. 

In all the elements of real physical science — in all the arts 
which are necessary to the well being and happiness of a free 
and a wealthy people, I believe, I may truly say that we are 
unrivalled. It is true, that England, France, Germany, Italy 
and even China and Japan, may excel us in the production of 
some of the refinements of art. But we array with them in 
no contest for supremacy in that department. As the beautiful 
pearl is the product of the diseased and dying shellfish, so 
such mere elegancies of art are but evidences of the unhappy 
condition of that society where labor is commanded by want 
and the laborer dies in the finish of the most elaborate gem 
of luxury. 

Our great institutions have been successfully demonstrated 
to be the only time theory of government, while religion and 
morality, its attendant sister, have erected their altars at which 
millions worship, in every form of faith and sentiment all over 
our broad extended land. 

These are the priceless legacies which Washington and his 
compeers have bequeathed to us. 

What, then, may well be asked, are our duties, in ref- 
erence to these facts? The first undoubtedly is, to preserve 
and perpetuate these noble institutions; to read aright, and 
learn and infuse our souls with the lessons of his life. Of 
all these teachings, the least, and that in which the subjects 
of the crowned despotisms of the old world are ahke with 
him, a teacher, is one which most eulogists dwell upon as the 
main lesson he taught — mere fealty to government. — In vain 
was that glorious life if he lived but to impress upon mankind 
no higher thought. Embodied in yonder monumental brass; 
embalmed in his storied memory, is that other immortal, new- 
born, American principle — that all governments were made 
for the benefit of the governed; that all authority rightfully 
springs from the people, and that it is not only their right, but 
their duty to subvert a government which becomes destructive 
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of the end for which it was formed, and to frame a new 
government to preserve their rights. Washington commenced 
the scenes which led to the revolution a loyal subject of the 
crown; he emerged from that strife the consecrated American 
rebel, who had pledged "life, fortune, and sacred honor," to 
the cause. But alas ! sad, mournful will be the day, when we 
shall have drawn forth from their sacred recesses these mighty, 
yet blood-stained truths to justify us in the eyes of an enlight- 
ened world. And, sir, that day will never arrive, so long 
as the sons of Washington will observe in their relations with 
each other that high sense of duty, that spirit of simple justice, 
and observance of what is due to others, which distinguished 
their mighty father in other relations of life. 

One other duty we owe to the great dead. It is to illus- 
trate our reverence for their memories by a free and generous 
contribution to every cause which is calculated to bring visibly 
before us the virtues and heroism of that age of patriotic wis- 
dom and valor. And yet, though more than half a century has 
passed since he died, there is not one single evidence of na 
tional gratitude for his services existing. 

The resolve of the Congress of the year 1800, to bury his 
remains in Washington, and to build over him a great monu- 
ment commemorative of the national grief and the nation's 
loss, is yet unexecuted. 

The resolve of a few patriotic citizens to atone in some 
measure for this national neglect, by seeking the voluntary 
contributions of the people, and therewith building in the 
Federal city a shaft of marble five hundred feet high, whose 
broad and deep foundations and summit piercing the very 
■ heavens, should attest in some faint degree, the depth, breadth 
and sacred character of the people's love for Washington, has 
failed of success — that unfinished shaft— but little over one 
hundred feet high, now covered over with rough boards — the 
tools which lie rusting in rude neglect at its base — the va- 
cant and silent quarries, which no longer resound with ef- 
forts to disembowel the marble from the bosom of the earth, 
wherewith to elevate it — all solemnly, yet silently, attest the 
unhappy failure of this attempt of the sons of Washington 
to wipe out from their national escutcheon the stain of in- 
gratitude which is eating its way there into a permanent rest- 
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ing place. And now, one more effort is being made. The 
sweet and gentle and silver-toned voice of woman is heard, 
beseeching' her brothers that they permit her to aid them in 
the holy privilege of securing and consecrating the home and 
grave of their common and adored father as a national shrine. 
She points to the sacred spot where sleeps so quietly, so neg- 
lected, so undistinguished by any mark of a nation's or a 
people's love— the remains of the Father of his Country. In 
the bosom of Mount Vernon he sleeps — 

Sleeps the sleep that knows no waking; 
Dreams of battle-fields no more; 
Days of danger— nights of waking. 

And the trees that he planted, and under whose growing shade 
he loved to repose, now annually cover his couch with their 
brown mantles; and each leaf as it falls noiselessly to the 
ground, attests the gross national and popular neglect which 
so painfully enshrouds the spot. 

It is not presumption to say here, to-night, in this presence, 
that this cause shall not fail! Is it a vain reliance to rest 
securely on the noble instincts of the great heart of the Amer- 
ican people, in favor of a cause which reason, poetry, senti- 
ment, love of country — of its past glories and future des- 
tinies — which pride, gratitude and the world's acclaim alike 
approve? Can a cause fail whose aim is to consecrate a 
father's tomb, as a shrine at which all of his descendants may 
bow in reverence and love, and there teach their children les- 
sons of patriotism and duty, which may cause them to be as 
Washington ? 

What are the availing elements of failure in a cause which 
in the midst of the feast which proud ambition spreads for 
the gifted, has fallen on the ear and enlisted the advocacy of 
one of the most refined and cultivated intellects in the world 
of letters — of one of the most distinguished statesmen and 
diplomatists of this great nation — of one of the most accom- 
plished rhetoricians of this age — of one of the purest men in a 
land, distinguished for Christianity? — of a cause which in 
every Southern State has received the cordial and earnest sup- 
port of women, who stand at home and abroad distinguished 
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for every accomplishment and virtue which makes women 
lovely and adorable — which has called to its aid hundreds of 
earnest and strong intellects, scattered here and there through- 
out the land ? 

What an array of talent, of virtue, and of moral influ- 
ences are to be found thus disinterestedly appealing to the 
most generous and holy instincts of the people, to raise a com- 
paratively trifling sum to secure this incomparably noble end ! 

Sir, it cannot, will not fail ! You, and I and others may 
fail to link our names and memories with its success, but suc- 
ceed it will ; and Mount Vernon will become that holy shrine, 
within whose hallowed precincts, even in the event that this 
Union shall be shattered and broken in the conflict of sec- 
tional aggression, its alienated citizens may still meet, and, in 
the shadow of the tomb of the mighty dead, learn to sorrow 
for its destruction. 

But whatever fate awaits us, do thou, O Virginia, thou, 
the mother of states and of statesmen — thou, mother of the 
glorious dead — thou, the mother of the great and gifted living 
— thou, from beneath whose mighty heart sprung that son, 
whose life so resplendently illustrates thine own, and the an- 
nals of his whole country, and into whose ample bosom his 
ashes have returned, guard well the sacred trust of that double 
maternity, and while to the valor of thy sons shall be com- 
mitted its security, permit gentle woman to become the vestal 
priestess at the shrine! 



EQUAL RIGHTS IN A COMMON GOVERNMENT 

Speech delivered at Washington, D.C., September 21, 1860. 

Fellow-citizens, I am no party man, and I do not ad- 
dress you as a party man to-night. Strange as it may seem 
to you, after what you have heard from some quarters, I come 
before you this evening as the friend of the Constitution and 
the Union under the Constitution, and as the enemy of any 
other Union, coming from what source it may. 

My friends, there is one issue before you, and to all sen- 
sible men but one issue, and but two sides to that issue. The 
slavery question is but one of the symbols of that issue; the 
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commercial question is but one of the symbols of that issue; 
the Union question is but one of those symbols ; the only issue 
before this country in the canvass is the integrity and safety 
of the Constitution. He is a true Union man who intends to 
stand by that Constitution with all its checks and balances. 
He is a disunion man who means to destroy one single letter 
of that sacred instrument. It has been said that the South 
asks you to trespass upon the constitutional rights of the other 
States; it is said that the South seeks to aggrandize itself at 
the expense of other sections; that we want this Government 
to carry slavery and force it upon a people who do not desire 
it. With all proper respect for those who say this, I, as a 
Southern man, say that in every iota of its utterances it is 
false. The South has aggressed upon no section. She asks no 
section to yield anything that is for her safety or for her 
protection. All that the South has ever asked of the Gov- 
ernment is to keep its hands off us and let the Constitution 
work its own way. The South has been aggressed upon; the 
South has been trenched upon; four-fifths of her territory, in 
which she has equal rights, has been torn from her; and by 
the acts of Government she has been excluded from it. Rev- 
enues have been raised at the rate of two or three dollars in 
the South to one from any other section for the support of this 
great Government, but the South makes no complaint of mere 
dollars and cents. Touch not the honor of my section of the 
country, and she will not complain of almost anything else 
you may do; but touch her honor and equality and she will 
stand up in their defence, if necessary in arms. 

All, then, that the South asks in this contest is that you 
shall observe the constitutional checks and balances with ref- 
erence to her. She is not willing that her rights shall be sub- 
mitted to the will of mere numerical majorities. For our 
fathers, our ancestors, and the great patriots of the North 
agreed that it should be otherwise. It was the written com- 
pact of our fathers that the minority should receive protec- 
tion from the Constitution against the mere selfish and ava- 
ricious will of a preponderant majority. Parties divided 
themselves originally in this country upon that great principle. 
One desired that the majority should rule in all things, while 
the other — the State Rights party of the Country — desired it 
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should be different. This latter party carried the day in the 
formation of the Constitution and placed checks upon the ad- 
vancement of the majority. And this written Constitution was 
the compact by which majorities should restrain themselves 
with reference to the rights of minorities. Majorities need 
no protection save their own power. Hence it is easy for the 
North to cry out for the Union at all hazards and under all 
circumstances. It is easy for the North, with its majorities 
of millions, to say they are for this Union anyhow. No mat- 
ter who may be elected, no matter what may be done, still 
they will stand to the Union as the great cause of their pros- 
perity. Why ? Because, with no constitution at all, the North 
can protect themselves with the predominant vote in the coun- 
try. But how is it with the South ? How is it with the minor- 
ity of the country — ^the minority States of the Government? 
If they leave it to the mere will of preponderant majorities 
in Congress, the North, as in all other cases, will seek its ad- 
vancement of power, will seek its own selfish aggrandize- 
ment, and will distribute the money of the Government among 
themselves, raise as much as they please, and do all for their 
own advancement at the expense of minorities. Minorities, 
gentlemen, are the true friends of our Constitution, because 
that Constitution is their shield and their protector against the 
unchecked and unlicensed will of the majority. 

Hence it is that my section of the South stands by that 
Constitution. You do not hear so much said there with such 
flippant tongues about the Constitution as you do at the North ; 
but you hear much said there about the Constitution, about its 
strict construction — about the rigid enforcement of its checks 
and its balances in favor of these minorities, because to them 
it is a thing of life and death. Within this Government that 
Constitution must prevail, or the minority will be placed as a 
"lamb that is led to the slaughter." But let that Constitution 
be preserved, and the South is content to abide its fate under 
the workings of that instrument. The North may well cry 
out Union! Union! Union! at all hazards and to the last 
extremity. And the North, even now, I understand, at mid- 
night, is arming itself and training its midnight bands for the 
purpose of enforcing the Union of a mere majority upon the 
South. I understand these are "Wide Awakes," as they call 
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themselves — that is, they think themselves very "wide awake," 
but they will find some men in the Southern States, gentlemen, 
sufficiently "wide awake" to meet them. A brave people and 
a true people, gentlemen, will fear no "Wide Awakes.'' 

No man is more wide awake than he who loves his own 
fireside, his own wife, and his own child, and aggresses on 
nobody, but determines as far as God gives him power, that 
nobody shall aggress on him. And there are no men who hear 
me to-night who would flinch like cowards if they found that 
others were merely bent upon aggressing upon their people 
when they could do so! As a distinguished friend of mine 
said to me the other day, the battles of the Revolution were 
fought with shotguns. Our people were not furnished with 
the great armament of modern warfare then, but being armed 
with the right, they were enabled to meet the powerful array 
of the then greatest nation of the earth, and wipe out the Brit- 
ish lion from the country. 

Now, I desire simply to say to you to-night that the South, 
standing on nothing but the Constitution, fears no aggression, 
fears no section, and that Constitution the South intends to 
stand by. If, in the progress of party division and party elec- 
tions, that Constitution shall be trampled under foot ; if a Gov- 
ernment shall be instituted here which shall be a usurpation of 
the Government of Washington and our fathers; if this tem- 
ple of liberty, based upon that Constitution, shall be subverted, 
and, instead of a Constitutional Government a "higher-law" 
Government shall be established, you will find, gentlemen, 
that the Constitution will have friends, even in that hour ; and 
if driven from all other sections of the country, and there is 
no spot where the ark of the covenant of our safety can rest 
and be protected, it will be on Southern soil, where the friends 
of the Constitution live. 

We do not desire, at the South, disunion; I know of but 
few advocates at the South of this measure. I can point to 
hundreds of distinguished Northern men who are far in ad- 
vance of any men at the South upon the question of disunion. 
I know, in the Northern States, men who want a "higher- 
law," who want a different Constitution, who want another 
Bible — aye, and who, in religion, even call for another Jesus 
Christ. Disunion, per se, exists in that union. I know of no 
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disunion, per se, at the South. The humble individual who 
addresses you to-night has probably been more denounced as 
a disunionist than almost any other man in the Union. I tell 
you, gentlemen, my distmionism consists in this : I stand by the 
Constitution. I intend that the provisions of the Constitution, 
which I look upon as the shield of the South in this Union, 
shall be carried out and enforced. If that Constitution is taken 
away from the South in this Union, and the South is then to 
remain in the Union, I consider that we would then have no 
rights, for we would then be placed at the feet of a dominant, 
sectional, abolition majority. I say then, that the South 
stands by the Constitution, as a shield in this Union. When 
this shield shall be taken from their breasts by a dominant 
sectional majority, who seek to reduce this Government to 
the will of a mere majority, for its own sectional purposes, 
who intend to make us hewers of wood and drawers of water 
— we intend to take that Constitution with us ; and, gentlemen, 
imitating the great example of George Washington, if there 
is no other place where we can erect and keep this Constitution, 
we will take the banner of liberty and plant it on the moun- 
tains, and there we will entrench ourselves as a body of 
freemen. 

But, as I said to you, we hope that day is far distant from 
us, and that none of us may live to see its dawn. I, so help 
me God, will consider that to be an evil hour, when this 
Government shall be so rent by factions that the charter of 
our liberties shall be trodden under foot, and the compact of 
our fathers disregarded by their degenerate sons. It would 
indeed be an evil hour, but we are compelled to look it in the 
face. A large party, numbering in itself now, it is said, a plu- 
rality, if not a majority, of the people in this country is banded 
together with a discipline such as no other party has, having 
hopes which no other party has, led by men of eminent ability, 
with Abraham Lincoln its candidate, with Seward as its chief 
statesman and chief advocate, who from Maine to the fur- 
thest frontier of civilization, proclaims war, an "irrepressible 
war," upon the institutions of one half of this union ; who pro- 
claims, gentlemen, that the manner in which he interprets 
the constitution is that it shall give freedom to everything in 
■human shape upon the face of the earth; who proclaims. 
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gentlemen, therefore, that this Constitution which is based upon 
a recognition of negroes as an inferior race, that is based upon 
its recognition of property in slaves, that is based upon the 
recognition of slavery as a State institution, based upon its 
recognition as property which requires that property to be 
delivered up by the hostile states into which it may become 
fugitive — that this Constitution is to be utterly disregarded 
by him, and only his wild, insane, revolutionary and incendiary 
notions are the interpretations to be placed upon the consti- 
tution by this new government, if elevated to power. 

Suppose that party gets into power ; suppose another John 
Brown raid takes place in a frontier state; suppose "Sharp's 
rifles" and pikes and bowie knives, and all the implements of 
warfare are brought to bear upon an inoffensive, peaceful and 
unfortunate people, and that Lincoln or Seward is in the Presi- 
dential chair, where will then be a force of United States 
Marines to check that band? Suppose this is the case — that 
the frontiers of the country will be lighted up by the flames of 
midnight arson, as it is in Texas ; that towns are burned ; that 
the peace of our families is disturbed; that poison is found 
secreted throughout the whole country in immense quantities ; 
that men are found prowling about in our land distributing 
that poison in order that it may be placed in our springs and 
our wells; with arms and ammunitions placed in the hands 
of this semi-barbarous people, what will be our fate? — ^Where 
will be the United States Marshals to interfere? Where will 
be the dread of this General Government that exists under this 
present administration? Where will be the fear of Federal 
officers of a United States army to intimidate or prevent such 
movements? Why, gentlemen, if Texas is now inflamed, and 
the peace of Virginia is invaded now under this administra- 
tion, and under the present aspect of affairs, tell me what 
will be when a "higher-law" government reigns in the city of 
Washington? Where then will be our peace, where will be 
our safety, when these people are instigated to insurrection; 
when men are prowling about throughout this whole country, 
knowing that they are protected by an administration which 
says that by the Constitution freedom is guaranteed to every 
individual on the face of the earth? Can you expect any 
people of spirit or courage, true to themselves, true to their 
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firesides, true to their own families — can you expect such a 
people, I say, to give up all regard for the Constitution, per- 
mit it to be trampled under foot, to acknowledge this "higher- 
law" government, to give it their assent — can you expect, I 
say, any brave and heroic people thus to be untrue to their 
families and their firesides, and to the great principles of 
eternal freedom and self-preservation? 

We will preserve those rights, and those who would fail 
to rise in their defence are deserving of the execration and 
contempt, not of all mankind only, but of every republican who 
would place this government over us. We would deserve to 
be pitched out of this land into the sea, and drowned in the 
surf that breaks upon its shores. We would deserve that there 
should be no further propagation of such a race of cowards. 
We will remember that Washington, the greatest rebel the 
world ever produced, led the way in defence of the great 
principle of freedom — in defence of those institutions upon 
which our Government is based, and under which it has so long 
prospered as a nation. 

I say to you, then, though we deprecate disunion, we will 
have the union of our fathers. It has been said that the South 
has aggressed upon the North. — When and where has my peo- 
ple ever aggressed upon the people of any other section? When 
and where has any Southern statesman proposed a wrong to 
be done to the West, the North-west, the East, or the North- 
east? 

Never. History will proclaim it. — This age proclaims it. 
Our enemies will proclaim it by their silence when we defy 
them to answer the question. 

Ours, then, is a position of defence within the limits of 
the Constitution. We uphold its banner. We intend to de- 
fend its principles. We ask only equal rights in our common 
government. We ask protection for these rights in our com- 
mon government. — Nothing more, and, so help me God, we 
will submit to nothing less. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND THE UNION 

An Address delivered at Montgomery, Alabama, November 10, 1860. 

This night two weeks ago, I was asked, while speaking in 
New York, what course I would advise Alabama to take in 
the event that Lincoln should be elected President. Acting in 
perfect good faith to the issues presented by the party, whose 
cause I advocated, and which issues contemplated a solution 
of the political question at the ballot-box, within the Union, 
I declined to give utterance to my individual opinions, which 
could only tend to embarrass my friends, and to encourage 
their foes, but told the people of New York that I should 
cheerfully give that advice to my fellow-citizens of Alabama, 
whenever they should see fit to ask it; and I redeem that 
pledge to-night by saying that in my opinion the election of 
Abraham Lincoln to the office of President of the United 
States by the Black Republican party, taken in connection 
with his own political utterances, and the views and acts 
of his party in Congress, and in the several Northern States, 
is an overt act against the Constitution — against the Con- 
stitution and against the Union, and as such should be 
deemed sufficient cause for a withdrawal of the State of 
Alabama, and a resumption of all the powers she has granted 
to the Union, by separate State secession. And while giving 
utterance to this advice, I repudiate as utterly untrue, that in 
any just sense I am a Disunionist. If always to have advo- 
cated the right of all under the Constitution — if never to have 
assailed any single provision of that Constitution — if the ad- 
vocacy of a policy of defence against wrong done to Southern 
rights — equality and honor within the Union constitutes a 
friend to that "more perfect Union" represented by the Con- 
stitution, then by universal acclaim I should be held to be a 
Union man, and if to-night I advise my state to withdraw 
herself from this Federal Government in order to protect her 
rights and the rights of her people from wrongs done to them 
by a violation of that Constitution by a numerical power that 
controls the Government, I have the judgment of the Con- 
stitution itself in my favor and against its violators, and am 
no Disunionist. But, I am not content with my own vindica- 
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tion. That with which we are falsely charged is true of our 
accusers. Look back at the history of our Government. I 
will not enumerate the list of grievances of which the Spirit 
of the Constitution complains — and about which our patriotic 
chief magistrate spoke so clearly to-night, but I will refer for 
a moment to the acts of the now dominant party upon the 
fugitive slave law. The Constitution calls for the enactment 
of this law in plain terms. One of the very first acts of our 
patriot sires was to enact a fugitive slave law. The Consti- 
tution, it is well known, could not have been formed, without 
the provision for the surrender of fugitive slaves. The Con- 
stitution, too, is a compact, not between the majority and the 
minority of the people of the United States, but between 
sovereign States. It was submitted to a Convention of each 
State for its adoption or rejection; and was for a long time 
in operation before two of the original Thirteen States con- 
cluded to come into the Union. It is then a compact between 
the States. How has that compact been kept by the Black 
Republican States? Twelve of them have passed laws nulli- 
fying the fugitive slave law and provision in the Constitution 
has made it a crime in their citizens to aid in its execution, 
punishing such action by heavy fine and imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. The compact, then, has been broken — ^the Union 
has been dissolved — the Constitution has been violated by this 
infamous party ; and now, when we, one of the parties to that 
compact, propose to act on the well established principle that 
a compact broken in part is broken as a whole, if either party 
chooses so to consider it, the violators — the breakers of that 
compact — those who have themselves disrupted the bonds of 
Union, cry out treason ! disunion ! Fellow citizens, we have 
long been released from any obligation to continue in associ- 
ation with these Northern States under this broken, mutilated 
compact. And now, when the real, true Disunionists have, at 
last, elected a President — ^by a majority of electoral votes — 
by a majority of the popular vote — by a purely sectional vote, 
and propose to "inaugurate the policy of the irrepressible con- 
flict into the Government^ — which is the end of slavery" (in 
Mr. Seward's words) we propose to withdraw from beneath 
such usurpation and power, and protect ourselves. 

There are other states, each and all having similar wrongs 
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to complain of, and similar rights and institutions to save and 
protect. If any of those States wish a consultation with us 
and each other, it is our duty to afford a fair opportunity for 
a full, free, fraternal interview. Should that take place, I 
hope, as my friend Mr. Watts expressed it, that "we 
may all go out together." As Judge Goldthwaite ex- 
pressed it, that "we will act together." But there is a point 
beyond that. In the contingency that consultation shall not 
produce concert — that all will not "act" — or "go out together," 
what then? Shall we like them linger yet within the desecra- 
ted portals of the Government — shall we remain and be all 
slaves — shall we remain but to share with them the disgrace 
of inequality and dishonor? God forbid! Let us act in that 
event for ourselves. I have good reason to believe that the 
action of any State will be peaceable — will not be resisted — 
under the present, or any probable prospective condition of 
Federal affairs. I believe there will not be power to direct a 
gun against a sovereign State. Certainly there will be no will 
to do so during the present administration. And if resisted, 
blood shed will appeal to blood throbbing in Southern bosoms, 
and our brethren from every Southern State will flock to de- 
fend the soil of a State which may be threatened by mercenary 
bayonets. It is not all of life to live, nor all of death to die. 
To do one's duty is man's chief aim in life. Better far to 
close our days by an act of duty — life's aims fulfilled, than to 
prolong them for years — years filled with the corroding re- 
membrance that we had tamely yielded to our ease and our 
fears that noble heritage, which was transmitted to us through 
toil, suffering, battle and victory, with the condition that we 
likewise should transmit it unimpaired to our posterity. As 
for myself, rather than live on, subject to a government which 
breaks the compact at will, and places me in a position of in- 
equality — of inferiority to the Northern free negro — though 
that life might be illustrated by gilded chains — ^by luxury and 
by ease, I would in the cause of my state gather around me 
some brave spirits, who however few in number, would find 
a grave, which my countrymen — the world and all future ages 
should recognize as a modern Thermopylae! 
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MARTHA YOUNG was born at the country home of her parents 
in Hale County, Alabama. Her father was Dr. Elisha Young, 
an eminent physician and surgeon, who gave to the Confederacy 
four years of service as surgeon at Fort Morgan, Alabama, and after 
the war increased the reputation he had won in this position. He 
was still engaged in the practice of his humane profession when 
death came on November 6, 1898, in Greensboro, Alabama. Dr. 
Young's father was Colonel Elisha Young, an honor graduate of 
Princeton, who enjoyed in his day the reputation of being a states- 
man of note and an orator of great eloquence in the ranks of the 
old Whig party. Among his personal friends in political life was 
Henry Clay. The father of Colonel Young was Captain John Young, 
of Virginia, an officer in the Revolutionary Army. On her father's 
side Miss Young is descended from a line of distinguished men, 
whose services to their country and states gave them distinct standing. 
Her mother was Anne Eliza Ashe Tutwiler Young, a woman who 
inherited a remarkable mind from her father, and emulated him in 
his attainments, for she was the daughter of Henry Tutwiler, of 
Virginia by birth, and of Alabama by adoption. Henry Tutwiler was 
among the first students matriculated in the University of Virginia, 
and, with his dear friend, Gessner Harrison, belonged to that divi- 
sion of the student body known in those early sessions for its labo- 
rious application and splendid attainments. He was the first recipient 
of the degree of Master of Arts, and reflected on his alma mater 
great honor by the significant use made of the learning his degree 
betokened. In Alabama he became founder and headmaster of the 
famous Green Spring Academy. Mr. Tutwiler's wife, Julia Ashe, 
was a granddaughter of Governor Samuel Ashe of North Carolina, 
a member of that distinguished group after whom Ashe County and 
Asheville were named. Through her maternal ancestors. Miss Young 
is a descendant of Sir James Yeamans, founder of Charleston, South 
Carolina, and through her paternal grandmother, whose name she 
bears, is connected with the well-known Strudwick family. Miss 
Young made her first appearance in print with a Christmas story, 
published in the Times-Democrat, of New Orleans, a paper noted 
6043 
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for the encouragement it has always given to young Southern writers. 
This story appeared over the nom de plume of Eli Shepperd, and 
over this signature Miss Young's work continued to appear until 
her first book, 'Plantation Songs,' was published in 1901, by R. H. 
Russell. This book at once received high commendations, both North 
and South. The Springfield (Massachusetts) Republican thus 
noted it: 

"That a negro song may be, as sweet and attractive as if one of 
a more favored race were singing, has been proved by Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. Chestnut has shown that romance is as true with black 
as with white. Joel Chandler Harris has done much to illume these 
features of the negro's character. Nothing has been done in this 
line before quite so good as this volume of plantation songs, by Eli 
Shepperd (Martha Young)." 

Said the Journal, of Montgomery, Alabama: 

"The book is as fresh as the breath of a crab-apple blossom in 
springtime. As Herrick shrined in meter the rural life of Devon 
hundreds of years ago for the delight of posterity, the author of 
'Plantation Songs' has gathered and put away in literary lavender, 
with a picturesque touch, the gay and pathetic, the humorous and 
quaint scenes and events of negro life in the Alabama fields and 
swamps of to-day." 

In 1902, the same firm brought out 'Plantation Bird Legends,' 
which confirmed her fame as one of the foremost dialect writers of 
America. "Her dialect verse,'' wrote Uncle Remus, "is the best 
written since Irwin Russell died. Some of it is incomparably the 
best ever written." 

The Pittsburgh Gazette said: 

"What the Brothers Grimm did, taking from the lips of unlettered 
peasants the folk-tales of the fore-time, and setting them down for 
the delight of children in all ages, has been done by Martha Young 
in her 'Plantation Bird Songs.' " 

Several of her songs have been set to music by noted composers, 
and enjoy wide popularity. 

Miss Young's next book was in an entirely different vein, for it 
was a child's book, entitled 'Somebody's Little Girl.' This was pro- 
nounced by the reviewers a most pleasing and perfect picture of 
a child's mind and heart. 

This book, with her quaint legends, gave its author a place with 
the children by the side of Uncle Remus. Her other books are 'Fifty 
Folk-lore Tales' and 'In a Southern Garden.' 

In another realm Miss Young has won high encomiums, for she 
is acknowledged as peculiarly gifted in the oral interpretation of her 
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own productions. Her rendering of the negro dialect has been pro- 
nounced well-nigh perfect, and her readings in general give delight 
to both cultivated and popular audiences. Whether to a fashionable 
audience at the Waldorf-Astoria, a scholarly gathering in some uni- 
versity hall, to children in the public schools, or to a general audience, 
she brings fun and pathos, universal satisfaction and pleasure. A 
part of the impression she makes is due to her graceful, petite and 
attractive person. Her manners are charming, her conversation 
brilliant. 

Miss Young has spent most of her life in her home in the little 
town of Greensboro, Alabama, but she has given to it variety by 
years in college, seasons in New York, and travels abroad. She is an 
ardent lover of nature, living much in the open, in the full enjoyment 
of riding and driving. There is not a wild flower of our woods and 
fields that she does not know and love. 



MY LADY'S BANJO 

From 'Plantation Songs for My Lady's Banjo and Other Negro Lyrics and 
Monologues,' New York, R. H. Russell, 1901. 

Take you this tinkling instrument, 
Strung up with gay and mad intent, 
Strum it with dainty finger-tips — 
It is a jester full of quips — 
This gay banjo. 

To the most sentimental sigh 
With tittering tones it will reply. 
And only laughter need expect 
The answer that it would elect 
From this banjo. 

'Tis not a thing for serenades 
Beneath the windows of fair maids : 
No whit cares it for vows or tears; 
It cuts sighs short — a pair of shears — • 
This bright banjo. 
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Yet to the maid of Africa, 
The ebon maid of Zanzibar, 
Its twanging measures might suggest 
Love thoughts she'd deem the tenderest- 
Her swain's banjo. 

For hear the dusky lover sing. 
Shooting his fancies on the wing, 
An improvised, absurd love-song; 
He fits it as he goes along 
To his banjo. 



THE WORLD'S HYMN 

From 'Plantation Songs for My Lady's Banjo and Other Negro Lyrics and 
Monologues,' New York, R. H. Russell, 1901. 

Oh, in dat awful day 

De moon in blood '11 drip away. 

Wile winds will arise, 

Rise wid breaf of all dat dies. 

What will de Sinner-man do dat Day? 

He will go to his home to be driven away — 

Driven away! 

Driven away! 

Skies gittin' grey wid gloom: 
John takes his shinin' broom — 
John sweeps hit far and nigh. 
Sweeps de stars from out de sky. 

What will de Elder-man do dat Day? 

He will go to his home and dey '11 ax him to stay- 
Ax him to stay ! 
Ax him to stay ! 

In dat one hour Day 
Oceans '11 bile away; 
Birds '11 forgit to fly 
All Hvin' 'bleeged to die. 
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What will de Hypocrit do dat Day? 

He will knock at de do' and be driven away — 

Driven away ! 

Driven away ! 

Dat Day what 'II light de sky? 
De sun 'II rise des one hour high, 
Den down dat sun will fall — 
Come in, Seekers ! Come in all ! 

What will de Church-Leader do dat Day? 

He will tap at de do' and dey 'U ax him to stay — 

Ax him to stay ! 

Ax him to stay I 

Den when de Archangel sing 
He 'II hide his face behin' his wing; 
Prayers '11 roll from sho' to sho' 
And Praise '11 rise ter set no mo'. 

Sinner and Hypocrit '/"' dat Day, 
Can't you come in and plead to stay — ■ 

Plead to stay? 

Plead to stay? 



UNCLE AARON'S GREETING 

From 'Plantation Songs.' Copyright, R. H. Russell, New York, and used here by 

permission of the publisher and author. 

What! Come back from Santiago? 

And wearin' his arm in a sling — 
Lawsy marcy, ole 'oman, hear dat ! 

Don't dat beat ev'ything? 
Take my hat off the peg, Jerushy, 

I ain't had it down for a year; 
Git my long-tail-black out de chist dar. 

You ! Handle dat coat wid keer : 
Dat coat done been th'oo th'ee sessions — 

Ole master, his pa and his son — 
You hatter have 'spec' for a coat 

Dat's been th'oo de years like dis one. 
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Hu! Yu! Den, I'm stiff in de jints, 

But walkin' '11 limber me some. 
Git my cane out de cornder, Jerushy ; 

Now call dem boys : Lewis ! oh, Lum ! 
Come go wid gran'pa to de Gre't House — 

And come quick, you lazy young coons ; 
Yo' Marse Tom is done come fum de wars 

Des teetotally kivered wid wounds ! 
I feel now sorter like a gen'leman, 

Dar's virtue in dis coat, I believe, 
To make me feel most like a scholar 

Wid de larnin' dat ole master leave 
A-hangin' around in dese pockets. 

Or maybe slipped up in de sleeve. 
I feel now as proud as a sojer 

Off a day on a bravery leave. 

On The Path 

Hoi' up, chillen, de ole man 'bleeged to rest : 

Lemme set on dis log des a spell, 
I must wait twel my strengt' rises some'at — 

Good you cotch me — I most might a-f ell ! 
How quiet de fiel's and de country, 

As still as de ole gin in June. 
Dis a cu'us war anyhow. 

Our war wa'n't played to dis tune ! 
Des Marse Tom, and some one or two mo', 

Few several gone to de fight — 
Marcy ! in our war my master 

And four hund'rd 'listed one night! 
Ev'y one had his several bosses, 

Nigger boy, nigger cook, nigger man ; 
Besides from dis ve'y plantation 

Mos' a whole endurin' brass ban'. 
And us melt and roll into bullets 

Ev'y tea-pot and plantation bell, 
And us took ev'y plow off de stock 

When later us needed mo' shell. 
And all day de ladies picked lint, 

A-singin' to keep back de tears, 
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And de Quarter folks tried to raise com 

Wid a passel er scrubby ole steers, 
'Caze our bosses all gone to de front. 

And our mules gone pullin' de guns, 
And dar wa'n't a white man to be seen — 

To de front — all — fathers and sons ! 
Well times is obliged to change, 

And de ole ways is mos' wo' out: 
Young folks, and new ways, and new wars — 

Wonder what dis new war is about : 
Never heard of no Spanyards in my time — 

De Lord must have made 'em sence ! 
In Cuba? Freein' mo' niggers? 

Dar's enough on dis side er de fence — 
A passel er skittish, free darkeys 

What won't let de ole folks larn 'em sense. 

At The Great House 

Marcy me! What's dat on de tower? 

A Yankee flag des as sho' as I'm born ! 
Heah, chillen, slip down and hide 

Right heah in dis high, rustlin' corn — 
Dem Yankees sho' found dat Marse Tom 

Had des done come home for a spell. 
And dey done come and done took dat boy 

To deir Dry 'Tugas Prison, or hell! 
Dey done raise deir flag on our house ! 

Gracious me! What else is dey done? 
I 'spec' neither man nor mouse 

Is left — not nairy a one! 
Is you crep' up and took a nigh look, Lum? 

Des tell de ole man what you see — 
Ole Marse and ole Miss on de gallery, 

As easy as easy can be ? 
Don' tell me; Is dat flag a-flyin' 

What I think dat I think I see? 
Yas. And Lewis, you say dat Marse Tom 

Is come out on de front porch, too? 
Is you tryin' to fool yo' gran'daddy, 

Or tellin' him truf for true? 
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tWell, come and le's go 'long and see 

If dey is done surrender or not — 
Is my Master done give up de place 

Widout even parley or shot ! 

When He Sees His Young Master 

Lord, boy ! Lord, chile ! Lord, honey — 
Our boy wid his arm in a sling — 

Didn' I teach you to ride ! You — Sonny ! 
Didn' I bait yo' fust hook? Ev'ything — 

And to think you done been to de wars ! 
Yit dese arms can clarsp you onct mo' — 

Bless de Lord for dis day, httle massa! 
Fer dis day! — But he-he! Ho-ho! 

My soul, boy — De brass and de buttons — 
Sojer-straps ! — and des one heavy fight? 

But — What's dis I see? Gracious me! 
Tell me does my ole eyes see right? 

Is — my boy heah got on de Blue ? 
Shoo — den — no — I scursely kin ax it — 

Is you 'serted — and left us for true? 
Don't you know dem grey cloze in de chist 

In camphire laid up in de loft? 
Don't you know how us cried when us fold 'em? 

Even Marse hid a sob wid a cough. 
Come heah! Boy! Tell me what is you done done? 

Is I done load yo' fust musket 
For you to be feared of a gun? 

Huh! You laughin' at dis ole nigger? 
Den tell me what all er dis mean, 

'Caze dat flag and dese cloze is de beatenes' 
Things my ole eyes even seen. 

You say dat you foUered Joe Wheeler 
To de rifle pits down in Caney? 

And you say Wheeler rallied 'em on 
And won de whole glorious day! 

Now, boy, dat talkin' sound goodi 
In de good ole-fashion way. 

But you say Wheeler rallied his men 
Round dat flag, and led men from New York? 
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Den I sholy believe my senses 
Gwine ac' like a mustang — and balk! 

And us all one country now, 
Same as had no great war at all? 

Des call it de "late onpleasantness" — < 
Gone like fust frost in de fall — 

Well, boy! Time changes and changes, 
Changes may be for better and all. 

But you ca'n't 'spec' a stupid ole nigger 
To stretch his mind round de whole ball. 

All I know is : Wid things gwine like you say 
Den us nigh to de Golden Sho' 

Whar dey eats des butter and honey 
And whar Yankees ain't Yankees no mo'. 

MISTER FROG'S NOTE OF REGRET 

From 'Fifty Folk-lore Fables.' Copyright, and used here by permission of the suthor. 

Mister Frog he been long time studyin' dat he ought to 
git married. Evenin's mighty long and lonesome him settin' 
on a mossy log on de side er de stream. D'rectly he 'gun to 
speak 'bout it sholy was wrong to put ofif gittin' married so 
long and he say : 

'S wrong 
To put it off 
S' long 

'S wrong! 

All the little frogs hearin' Mister Frog say dat he is done 
wrong for to put off gittin' married so long, dey give him de 
answer : 

Yas 'tis! Yas 'tis! 
Yas 'tis! 

Dey keep up sech a 'larmment dat dey git Mister Frog 
'sturbed in his mind and he collude dat he'll ax de nex' thing 
dat come along to marry him, and he couldn't a-done no better 
'caze de nex' thing he seed comin' was a little bit er brown 
bird, one des as bright as a mustee gal wid mollyglaster hair. 
No sooner did Mister Frog ax dat little bit er brown bird 
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would she marry him dan dat Httle brown bird give him de 
answer : 

Yes, I will! 

Yes, I will! 

Den de Frog and de Whip-po'-will dey was engaged to be 
married, and de whole plantation knowed it. 

But Mister Frog he been so long time bachelor dat he 
don't like to set de weddin' day. Ever' time Miss Whip-po'- 
will ax Mister Frog when is dey gwine to git married Mister 
Frog he say: 

Le's put 't off 
Le's put 't off 
Twel you come from de Norf ! 

Den Miss Whip-po'-will she go to de Norf, whar she do 
stay de most portion part of de year. Soon as she come back 
she go to de swamp edge and she ax Mister Frog ag'in when 
is dey gwine set de weddin' day and Mister Frog he 'low ag'in : 

Le'sput't off! 
Le's put't off! 

Den Miss Whip-po'-will ax him: How long is he gwine 
put off de weddin' day. Mister Frog he give her de answer: 

Ten. Ten. Ten. 

He don't say if he mean ten year or ten mont' or ten days 
or ten minutes, or what. Den Miss Whip-po'-will she git mad 
and she 'buse Mister Frog, and she 'fuse Mister Frog, and 
she say she lucky to loose Mister Frog. Now ever' Spring er 
de year when Mister Frog study 'bout how nigh he come to 
marryin' dat nice little bit er brown bird he set on a mossy log 
on de side er de creek and he say to hisse'f : 

Oh, I wish dat I had! 
Oh, I wish dat I had! 

Miss Whip-po'-will she flirt her wing and she fly higher 
up de woods slope and she say : 

Well! You could. 

But you wouldn't ! 
Well! You could. 

But you wouldn't ! 
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Ever' Spring er de year you hear dem two at dat : 

Oh, I wish dat I had ! 
Oh, I wish dat I had! 

And Miss Whip-po'-will answer him back : 

Well! You could, 
But you wouldn't ! 



HOW RED BIRD WON HIS COLOR 

From 'Fifty Folk-lore Fables.* Copyright, and used here by permission of the author. 

Away back days de red bird was as plain a color grey as 
de dove is to-day. He could hide hisse'f den des as commodious 
in de dry grass as any grey bird can to-day, he wa'n't dem days 
no sech a fire-red, red-rose bird as he is now, mo'n dat he 
wa'h't den sech a love-sign-bird as he is now. 

How is he a love-sign-bird ? 

Dis how : If a gal see a red bird and don't make no 'mira- 
tion 'bout she see him den dat gal gwine sho see her true love 
'fo' next incomin' Saddy night. 

One long time ago in bird matin' season Mister Red Bird 
done choose hisse'f a mate, little grey bird des like hisse'f. Him 
and her was singin' in de deep woods, singin' together, flyin' 
apart and den singin' together ag'in like birds does do, when 
dey heard sech a runnin' and breakin' th'oo de bushes. Mister 
Red Bird he fly for to see what can de matter be. 

Dar in de deep woods he see Br'er Deer des runnin', he done 
des done pull his head out de honey hole whar Br'er Rabbit 
done fool him to stick it, and dar go Br'er Deer th'oo de wile 
woods, ain't see whar he gwine, his face all skint and red and 
raw and a-drippin' blood. 

Mister Red Bird he got a mighty trimblin', tender heart and 
he feel so 'stressous for Br'er Deer dat he fly right up to him, 
and right up and down Br'er Deer's bleedin' face he fly, wipin' 
de blood ofifer Br'er Deer's face wid his wings. Up and down 
he flutter, wipin' Br'er Deer's face twel he git de blood stanch 
same as if Br'er Deer's face been wipe off wid cob-webs. Blood 
don't drip in Br'er Deer's eyes no mo' and Br'er Deer he can 
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see de way clear to git safe home. But Mister Red Bird — dar. 
When he done got th'oo wid wipin' off Br'er Deer's face wid 
his wings he didn't have a dry grey feather on him. He was 
teetotal blood-red all over. He was 'mersed in blood. He been 
blood-red ever sence. He's de reddest thing that goes, he's des 
as red as any rose. 



MISTER BLUE BIRD'S DEBT 

From 'Plantation Bird Legends.' Copyright, R. H. Russell, New York, and used 
here by permission of the publisher and author. 

Havin" debts is de hongriest business dat dar is. Debts des 
eats inter you wid de mos' growin' appetite dat dar is: You 
keep payin', dey keep weighin'. All de time yo' end er de scale 
go up, and dey end er de scale go down. You gotter put in dat 
intrus' — puss-cent de 'Vancin' Men call it. It may be puss- 
cent when it git to dey pocket, but it's dollars when it leaves 
dis nigger's ole knit sock! Puss-cent, lawyer's fee, co't-cost, 
'cordin' fee, mortgages — and now dey done put on something 
dat dey call de revenue ! Well. Dar 's al'a's something new 
to pay. Ev'y year calls for de ole time pay and de new also. 
Dat way Mister Blue Bird talks all de year round, yet he keep 
a-singin' in de sunshine. Fust bird in de Spring dat you hear 
singin' hit's him, singin' like he don't owe a cent, but he owe 
de worst sort of a debt he do, he owe for his livin'. He been 
owin' dat debt sence de worl' was made, and he gwine be owin' 
it twel de worl' git wizzled. 

You ax me who he owe ? 

He owe Cap'n Sparrer. He owe him wid all dat intrus' 
puss-cent, lawyer's fee, mortgagee, 'cordin'-fee and all Summer 
long de sparrers is a hollerin' at Mister Blue Bird : 

Pay! Pay! Pay! 

Ain't you gwine to pay ! 

Wlien you gwine to pay ! 

Pay! Pay! Pay! 

[Anyhow Mister Blue Bird he 'ford ev'ry year to git him a 
bran, new blue suit er cloze ! 
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He's al'as fust man at de Spring 'Vival, and he's al'as 
dressed bran-broom-new ! 

Whar he git dem new cloze ? 

Now chillen, don't you ax me dat. Maybe de 'Vancin' man 
let him sell de seed, sech a good price is de cotton seed now ! 

Maybe Miss Blue Bird runs her a outside patch — I don't 
know, and you don't know and it ain't none er our business 
nohow ! 

But 'tain't long 'fo' fine as he do look he 'gin to git hongry 
and den he 'gin to be blue! 

Den he swing on a limb and he sing low to Mis' Blue Bird : 

Oh, la! Lu! 

I feel blue — 

What us gwine do 

When de corn give out — ? 

Oh, la! Lu! 

Now Mis' Blue Bird she ain't never so blue as he is, and she 
ain't studyin' 'bout nothin' but dat nest ?jid dem eggs er hern, 
so she whistle back sorter keerless to him : 

Can't you borrow 
From Cap'n Sparrow? 

Mister Blue Bird he mighty quick to take a idea like dat and 
he whistle back more jobly to her: 

Oh, la! Lu— 

Dat suit me, dat suit you — 

Dat's what I'll. do, dat's what I'll do! 

Dat's des what I'll do ! 

Oh, la! Lu! 

And dat's des what he do do, and I 'spec' while he's gittin' 
fat offer borrowed money he forgit all about dat puss-cent he 
gotter : 

Pay! Pay! Pay! 

Well if he do he ain't de fust one dat done des dat way. But 
you watch him in de Fall er de year — he busy den payin' on dat 
debt, he got no time to put up any nex' year providins for 
himself and his folks, he's busy payin' on dat debt. Des as 
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soon as de shuck 'gin to git dry on de ear Cap'n St>arrow he 
set Mister Blue Bird on de old rail fence on de side er de big 
road for to be dey sparrers' watchman. He watch for dem 
sparrers whilst dey steal Mister Man's corn. And des as soon 
as he see any pusson comin' down de big road he whistle to 
dem sparrers: 

You! You! You! 

Better had a-flew ! 
Mister Man'll catch you ! 
Catch you! Catch you! 

Up flash de flock er sparrers, Mister Blue Bir J right in be- 
hind 'em. Umph-humph, owin' debts is gwine to keep you be- 
hind. 

You ax me chillen won't he never git dat debt payed ? Naw. 
Not long as he do live and hard as he do work can he do 
mo' dan des keep up de intrus' and all de time Cap'n Sparrer, 
and his fambly, and his folks, and his cousins and his kin 
keeps right in behind Mister Blue Bird hoUerin': 

Pay! Pay! Pay! 

When you gwine to pay! 

Pay! Pay! Pay! 



MAMAS OR JUST LADIES 

From 'Somebody's Litle Girl.' Copyright, and used by permission of the author. 

. . . There were yet stranger things for Bessie Bell to learn. 

She had not for long played with those many little girls 
in all sorts of clothes, and with larger girls, and with boys — 
some with short-striped-stocking-legs and some with long- 
striped-stocking-legs — ^before she heard one child say : "Mama 
says she will take me to Sweet Fern Cave to-morrow." 

Or perhaps it was another child who said : "Mama won't 
let me wade in the branch." 

Or another child said : "Mama says I can have a party for 
all the little girls and boys on the mountain next Friday !" 

Then another little child said: "My Mama has made me 
a beautiful pink dress, and I will wear that to your party." 
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Mama ? My Mama ? 

Bessie Bell leaned against the little fluted post of the gallery 
to tjie cabin where she and Sister Helen Vincula lived, and 
thought a great deal about that. 

And Bessie Bell wondered a great deal what that could 
mean: 

Mama? My Mama? 

There were strange new things in this world. 

Bessie Bell almost forgot to remember now, because every 
day was so full of such strange new things to know. 

Mama? My Mama? 

Bessie Bell did a great deal of thinking about that. 

One day the little children were playing at building rock 
chimneys. 

There was not much sand there for little children to play 
in, so that the children often built rock chimneys, and rock 
tables, and rock fences. 

As they were playing one little girl suddenly left the 
playground and ran, calling: "Mama! Mama! Come here: 
come this way, and see the chimney we have built!" 

Bessie Bell turned quickly from play and looked after the 
little girl who was running across the playground to where 
three ladies were standing. 

The little girl caught the dress of one of the ladies, and 
came pulling at her dress and bringing her across the ground 
to see the stone chimney, and the little girl kept saying : 

"Look, Mama! See, Mama! Isn't it a grand chimney? 
Won't it 'most hold smoke?" 

Bessie Bell stood still with her little hands — they were be- 
ginning to be round pink little hands again, now — clasped in 
front of her and wondered. 

"See, Mama! Look, Mama!" cried the little girl. 

"Why does she say: Mama?" asked Bessie Bell, because 
she just wondered, and wondered — and she did not know. 

"Because it is her Mama," said a child who had just 
brought two more rocks to put on the chimney. 

"Oh," said Bessie Bell. 

That lady who was the little girl's Mama looked much 
as all the ladies looked. 

^'Are all Ladies Mamas?" asked Bessie Bell. 
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She hoped the child who had brought the two rocks would 
not laugh, for Bessie Bell knew she would cry if she did. 

The little girl did not laugh at all. She was trying so 
carefully to put the last rock on top of the stone chimney, she 
said: "No, Bessie Bell: some are Mamas, and some are only 
just Ladies." 

There. There it was again: Only- Just-Ladies. 

Bessie Bell wondered how to tell which were Mamas, and 
which were Ladies — just Ladies. 

Very often after that day she watched those who passed 
the cabin where she and Sister Helen Vincula lived, and won- 
dered which were Mamas — ■ 

And which were Ladies. 

There was no rule of old or young by which Bessie Bell 
could tell. 

Nor was it as one could tell Sisters from Just-Ladies by 
a way of dress. For Sisters, like Sister Helen Vincula, wore 
a soft white around the face, and soft long black veils, and a 
small cross on the breast of the dress : so that even had any 
not known the difference one could easily have guessed. 

But for Ladies and Mamas there were none of these differ- 
ences. 

But Bessie Bell looked and looked and wondered, but her 
eyes brought to her no way of knowing. 

Bessie Bell could at length think of only one way to find 
out the difference, and that was to ask — to let her ears help 
her eyes to bring to her some way of knowing. 

One day, a dear old lady with white curls all around under 
her bonnet stopped near the playground and called Bessie Bell 
to her and gave her some chocolate candy, every piece of 
candy folded up in its own white paper. 

Bessie Bell said: "Thank you, ma'am." 

Then as the lady still stood by the playground Bessie Bell 
asked her: "Are you a Lady, ma'am?" 

"I have been called so," said the lady, smiling down at 
Bessie Bell. 

"Or are you a Mama?" asked Bessie Bell. 

"Ah," said the lady; "I am a Mama, too, but all my little 
girls have grown up and left me." 

Bessie Bell wondered how they could have done that, 
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those little girls. But she saw, and was so glad to see, that 
this lady was very wise, and that she understood all the things 
that httle girls wonder about 

But though there was a difiference, a very great difference, 
between Mamas and Ladies it was very hard to tell — unless 
you asked. 

One day a large fat lady took Bessie Bell on her lap. That 
was very strange to Bessie Bell — to sit on top of anybody. 

And the lady made a rabbit, and a pony, and a preacher, 
all out of a handkerchief and' her nice fat fingers. And then 
she made with the same handkerchief and fingers a Mama 
holding a Baby. 

Then Bessie Bell looked up at her with her wondering 
eyes and asked : "Are you a Lady — " 

"Bless my soul!" cried the lady. "Do you hear this child? 
And now, come to think of it, I don't know whether I am 
a lady or not — " 

And the lady laughed until Bessie Bell felt quite shaken up. 

"Or are you a Mama?" asked Bessie Bell, when it seemed 
that the lady was about to stop laughing. 

"So that is it?" asked the lady, and she seemed about to 
begin laughing again. 

"Yes, I am a Mama, and I have three little girls about as 
funny as you are." 

Another time a lady passed by the cabin where Bessie Bell 
stood leaning against the little fluted white post of the gallery, 
and said : 

"Good morning, Bessie Bell. I am Alice's Mama." 

That made things so simple, thought Bessie Bell. This 
lady was a Mama. And she was AHce's Mama. 

Bessie Bell wished that all would tell in that nice way at 
once whether they were Mamas or Just-Ladies. 

The next lady who passed by the cabin also stopped to talk 
to Bessie Bell. 

And Bessie Bell asked : "Are you a Mama or Only-Just-A- 
Lady?" 

"I am only just a lady," the lady said, patting Bessie Bell's 
little tiny hand. And it was easy to see that, in Bessie Bell's 
mind, though Only-Just-Ladies were kind and sweet. Mamas 
were far greater and more important beings. 
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One night, when Sister Helen Vincula had put Bessie Bell 
to bed in the small bed that was not a crib-bed, though like 
that she had slept in before she had come to the high moun- 
tain, Bessie Bell still lay wide awake. 

Her blue eyes were wide open and both of her pink little 
hands were above her head on the pillow. She was thinking, 
and thinking, and she forgot that she was thinking her think- 
ing aloud, and she said: 

"Alice has a Mama. Robbie has a Mama. Katie has a 
mama. Where is Bessie Bell's mama? Never mind: Bessie 
Bell will find a mama." 

Then Sister Helen Vincula, who was wide awake, too, 
said: 

"Ah me, ah me." 

Bessie Bell said: "Sister Helen Vincula, did you call me?" 

Sister Helen Vincula said: "No, child: go to sleep." 

LIFE 

Strong, leonine, laid out along the sand. 

The Sphinx, with face perfect as Nilus flower, 

Subtile lips, fresh as rosebuds in a shower; 
Yet her years more than man's knowledge hath spanned — 
Ancient, alluring, love-inspiring, grand — 

Charming men ever with mysterious power, 

Uttering wondrous riddles hour by hour, 
In simple wisdom tangling all the land: 

So Life lies stretched along the sands of time. 

Eyes .old as wisdom in her blossom face — 
Each man's adored one e'en till he must die — 
And, lo, she asks in mellow, mystic rhyme 

Enigmas of the passing human race — 
Fretting us with her riddles : Whence ? How? Why? 

POESY 

It is a subtile breath that blows through verse, 

A thing too fine and delicate to name. 
As faint as are the dreams that dawns disperse — 

Yet this the buoyant breath that blows to fame. 
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ALABAMA DAISIES 



Fresh Alabama daisies, blue and bright, 
With heaven's hue upon their petals set, 
Gold of the sun and blue of sky well met— 
These shall for me be symbol of life — light 
With all the wealth of heaven, yet bedight 
With earth's virescent livery, warm, dew-wet, 
Caught close to earth by fresh green grasses' net- 
Blue eyes upturned to the loftiest height. 
So Life be bright, though in secluded ways, 
As this small circlet, full as circled morn: 
So, too, my life, look ever up and on. 
Lifting unadunted eyes to heaven's rays. 

Nor failing all the while earth to adorn—. 
A gracious, unmarred memory when gone. 



THE RED-WINGED BLACK-BIRD 

Gay little whistler in the tree, 
Blowing a bugle: "Tu-ru-lee — " 
Wearing epaulets rosy red. 
Dapper cap on his saucy head : 

He was a soldier once — My word! 
Gay Httle bugler, brisk Black-Bird; 
His wars are over, and peace is so sweet 
Still at evening he blows: Retreat! 



AN EASTER DAWN 

Like some vast cosmic egg, a Day 
Breaks on the crystal rim of Time: 

A golden ball it does display 

Wrapped in a morn as white as rime. 
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A WINTER DAWN 

Two hours space the battle raged — ' 
The hosts of Day and Dark engaged — ■ 
Till blanched the forces of the Night 
Before the Morning's spears of light. 

LIGHTS AND SHADES OF PLANTATION LOVE 

MAKING 

Frem * Kodak at the Quarters.' Copyright, and used here by permission of the author. 

The Proposal 

A very shy fellow was dusky Sam, 

As slow of speech as the typical clam. 

He couldn't make love to his Angeline 

Though his love grew like the Great Gourd Vine 

So he brought the telephone to his aid 

To assist in wooing the chosen maid : 

"Miss Angeline? Dat you?" called he. 

"Yas. — Dis Angeline — Dis me — " 

"I — des wanter say — dat I does — love you — 

Miss Angeline — does you love me, too — ?" 

"Why — yas — Of course I loves my beau — 

Say. What's de reason you wants to know?" 

"Miss hold de wire — Will you marry me? True — ?" 

"Yas. Course I will — 

Say. Who is you?" 

The Strangeness of It 

After de war it seemed to Uncle Dan 
Dat keepin' a boardin' house was a good plan. 
He went to Mobile and he opened one dar. 
And de niggers flocked to it from nigh and far. 
One day ole Dan come in from de city, 
And de sight he seed it sho' was a pity — 
His daughter Lu, on de porch he found her, 
Settin' wid a boarder's arm around her! 
Ole Dan he 'sclaim : "What you doin', Lu? 
Gal, I puffec' shamed er you! 
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You tell dat nigger now to his face 
For to take his arm from around yo' waist — " 
"Tell him yo'se'f," say Lu; "dat nigger he 
Is des a puffec' stranger to me !" 

The Marriage License 

You got back, Massa, from de town — 
You fotch my ma'y'age license down? 

Dat license reads for Sal and me? 
Dat's a pity, Massa, 'caze you see 

Since you been gone I change my min' 
And conclude I'll marry Adeline — 

Des you take dem license and change de name 
And lemme marry on dem all de same. 

You can't do dat? Cost me two dollars mo'? 
Oh, no, sah! Massa, no, sah — No — ■ 

Des leave de name dat's writ dar Sal's 

'Caze dar ain't two dollars' diffunce 'twixt dem gals! 

De Quality 

At Christmas my ole Mistis she 
Give th'ee dinners, don't you see! 
She hand de invites out to me 
And I totes 'em round on de nag, Barbae. 
To de fust us axes de Quality, 
Dem wid blue blood and ancestree. 
To de nex' us bid de Bob-Quality — 
Dem what ain't, but 'ud like to be! 
To de last us call de Commonality — 
Plain folks 'dout no trimmin's dee. 
Can't talk 'bout what used to be, 
Ain't got nothin' but raw money. 
But, oh, la! now sence niggers is free, 
De rail on top is de Commonality, 
De nex' in line is de Bob-Quality — 
And de fine ole Quality— Whar is dee? 



STARK YOUNG 

[1881- ] 



ROBERT ADGER LAW 

O TARK YOUNG, one of the most promising among present-day 
^ Southern poets, was born in Como, Mississippi, October ii, 1881. 
His father is Alfred Alexander Young, now a practicing physician 
in Oxford, Mississippi, and his mother, who died during Stark 
Young's childhood, was, before her marriage, Mary Stark. The 
family is of Scotch-Irish descent. 

Mr. Young's boyhood in Como passed without special incident. 
He attended public and private schools in the village and studied 
with a view to a college education. In 1895 the family moved to 
Oxford, Mississippi, where the State University is located. Two 
years later, before he had reached his sixteenth birthday. Stark 
Young became a student of that institution. 

During his university course Mr. Young showed a decided bent 
toward literature, though not especially toward poetry. He was 
editor-in-chief of the college annual, and also served as one of the 
editors of the Magazine. For certain work in early English he won 
the prize ofifered by the Early English Text Society of London. At 
the same time he took care not to give undivided attention to his 
studies or his literary work. He was interested in practically all 
phases of college life, and for his Greek letter fraternity, the Sig- 
ma Chi, he possessed an enthusiasm which has not yet died away. 
In 1901 he was graduated from the University of Mississippi with 
the A.B. degree. 

In the autumn of the same year Mr. Young went to New York 
to enter the graduate school of Columbia University, from which 
he received the Master of Arts degree in 1902. But the year in the 
metropolitan city meant much to him outside of his collegiate labors. 
Coming from a small college town in a remote district of the South 
to the never-ceasing whirl of New York; becoming acquainted with 
certain teachers of literature like Brander Matthews, William P. 
Trent, G. R. Carpenter, and J. E. Spingarn; and through their per- 
sonal interest being brought into certain literary and artistic circles 
formed by the select of the great city, his intellectual horizon was 
rapidly broadened and his poetic impulses were stirred. Many of 
his shorter poems were written at this time or are a reflection of his 
life at this period. 
6065 
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Believing that what talent he possessed lay in the field of liter- 
ature, he next essayed the task assumed by so many other ambitious 
young writers, of journalistic work in the metropolis. After a few 
months of the usual unremitting and unsatisfying labor, however, 
he gave up the trial and went to a cabin camp in the North Caro- 
lina mountains. His experience there corresponds to what, in a 
mystic's life, is denominated as a period of prayer and meditation. 
By this time Mr. Young had become thoroughly convinced that his 
true vocation was to be that of a poet, and he went about to prepare 
himself for this profession by the study of such varied masters as 
Catullus, Malory, Spenser, and Matthew Arnold. One night in camp 
appears in these lines: 

"The log burns low and bluishly, 
And shadows from the rafters' gloom 
Into the corner crannies hie. 
And haunt the open of my room. 
The flickering hearth-flames fall and leap, 
Slow dropping round the eaves of sleep 
The rain falls silently." 

This devotion to the study of his art is typical of the man. Since 
then he has never renounced his calling. 

With this same plan in view Mr. Young in 1903 went abroad, 
traveling mainly in Italy and in England, which countries he has 
visited in two subsequent years. Many weeks he spent in Fiesole, 
the suburb of Florence, so closely associated with the Brownings, ' 
and afterward journeyed through Tintagel in Cornwall, famous in 
Arthurian legend and beautiful in itself. Soon after his return 
to America he went to teach in his alma mater as assistant in rhetoric 
and composition. 

Professor David Horace Bishop, to whose intimate personal 
friendship and discriminating criticism Mr. Young's poetry owes a 
great deal, was called to the chair of English in the University of 
Mississippi at the same time, so that Mr. Young worked for three 
years under his immediate direction. Meeting with success in his 
class-room, the younger instructor next year was given more con- 
genial work in teaching literature. In October, 1907, he was elected 1 
instructor in English in the University of Texas at Austin, which 
position he still holds. As a teacher he has met with unusual suc- 
cess, inspiring in his students a genuine love for the best in liter- 
ature, whether in the form of prose or poetry. One feels in his 
presence and in all that he does, his sense of good taste, and his 
sincere appreciation of the beautiful, not only in literature but in 
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all art. His strong personality attracts many friends and holds 
them. Though he is not, like many versifiers, ashamed of his poetic 
gifts, those who know him best recognize at the same time his pos- 
session of unusually sound judgment and uncommon executive abil- 
ity. His skill in the direction of a students' dramatic club has won 
general acknowledgment. To have achieved what he has done before 
completing his twenty-eighth year augurs well for the future. 

Mr. Young's published work lies chiefly in two volumes, 'The 
Blind Man at the Window,' a collection of miscellaneous short poems, 
and 'Guenevere,' a five-act Arthurian drama in blank verse. Others 
of his short poems have been printed in magazines, and he is con- 
stantly writing more which he does not seek to print. Another play 
still in manuscript, 'Madretta,' deserves special notice. 

'The Blind Man at the Window' discloses its author as distinctly 
a scholar in verse, and a scholar of broader and deeper learning than 
has been found at all frequently in the annals of Southern litera- 
ture. Herein lies both the strength and the weakness of Mr. Young's 
verse. His lines are polished and rarely fall below a certain high 
level. His interests are extremely broad, touching not only the life 
of several distinct sections of America, but that of Europe as well. 
He shows plainly the influence of Malory, of Coleridge, of Keats, of 
Tennyson, of Browning, and many other great poets, in thought and 
in phrasing. Besides, a casual tuirning of the pages sufficiently indi- 
cates experimentation in various metrical forms — blank verse, the 
sonnet diversely rhymed, the simple ballad meter, the iambic tetram- 
eter in couplets, the triolet. These facts clearly point to a larger 
grasp of the poet's technique and a wider intellectual vision than 
have been given to almost any other poet distinctly belonging to 
the South. At the same time one feels genuine passion striving 
for expression in scarcely any of these poems. There is lacking in 
them the vigor, the spontaneity, and the strong individuality that may 
be felt in cruder verse. Much of this is undoubtedly due to long 
continued closet study without a large experience of the vicissi- 
tudes of actual life. 

To classify the poems, about sixty all told, in the collection un- 
der review, is a difficult matter, especially since the principle on which 
they are arranged is not easily visible. A large number of them are 
pure lyrics, sounding a note distinctly recollective of Tennyson's 
earlier verse. Many of these contain no striking thought, but merely 
suggest a passing mood. Such, for example, is the "Hamlet," printed 
below. These lines carry in them no important message, nor are they 
intended to convey any novel interpretation of the most frequently 
discussed character in English literature, but in themselves they do 
possess unusual melody in the combination of vowel sounds. Of the 
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same type is another Tennysonian "Song," which closes with the 
lines : 

"My lady with her yellow hair 

Is in her dark grave lying. 

And I'll go weep and tune my lute 

To the winter wind's drear crying." 

Here, again, one must acknowledge a conventional theme, with pos- 
sibly an over-conscious simplicity of phrasing, but the melody is 
genuine. Similar in nature are certain ballads found in another part 
of the volume mentioned — "The Ballad of My Lady Jehanne," "Bal- 
lad of the Round Table," "The Ballad of the Bells of Boscastle," 
"The Bairn," and "Gordia." Here most readers will think they dis- 
cern the influence of Keats and Coleridge rather than that of the 
older folk ballads. To the present critic Mr. Young's art appeals 
more strongly in this group of poems than anywhere else in the 
volume. His lyric gifts have full play, and the simple narrative 
style shuts out the moral element that sometimes clogs his poetit 
expression. "Gordia" is the best example of this class of poems, per- 
haps the most artistic piece of work in the book. A few lines may 
be quoted: 

"The fishers on the lone dun sand 
Will never see his figure looming. 
The moon, it riseth on the strand. 
The great waves booming, booming! 

"It was an idle, weary day. 
Their dim-flared lanthorns with them bringing. 
Homeward they turn them one by one, 
'Jesu pity him,' they say, 
'For this with her wild, witch's singing 
Gordia hath done.' " 

The subtle suggestion of the supernatural in the verse, and the 
dramatic close, make it effective. 

Other poems in this collection bring out Mr. Young's attitude 
toward friendship, toward bits of rural scenery in Mississippi and 
Cornwall, toward Spenser and the Elizabethans. Distinctly per- 
sonal are "To My Sister" and "Written at My Mother's Grave." 
Still others contain philosophical reflections on present and future 
life, while the "Ode in Mississippi's Troubled Hour," is a too little 
restrained presentation of the opinion of many Southerners on the 
negro question. In this last poem, especially, Mr. Young is out of 
his proper habitat. His temperament is not that of the logical rea- 
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soner, and hardly fits him for the utterance of profound sentiments 
connected with philosophical or social problems. Consequently his 
musings on such subjects will fail to grip most of his readers. But 
one must recognize in these poems, as in all his work, the qualities 
of frankness and utter sincerity, together with a desire to experi- 
ment with all types of poesy until his own best medium of utterance 
is made clear. 

The poetic drama of 'Guenevere' needs no lengthy treatment. 
Aside from the poetic nature of the drama, one is chiefly interested 
in the character of Guenevere, who is best portrayed in her own 
words : 

"Would God had either made us as we yearn to be 
Or else had made us as we are without the yearning." 

The theme of the play is the strife between flesh and spirit, in which 
the spirit is finally victorious. 

In the unpublished 'Madretta' we have practically the same theme 
in a far different setting. The intensely spiritual heroine finds little 
response to her nature in that of her husband, and is tempted to flee 
to "Nouvelle Orleans'' with an adventurer. Fortunately she checks 
herself in time, and the tragic ending of the play really marks a 
victory for the things of the spirit. 

To pass judgment upon the work of a living writer, and to esti- 
mate his rank is a hazardous proceeding. At this time a critic 
cannot speak with certainty as to Mr. Young's final standing among 
Southern poets. But one conclusion will be reached by all those 
who know and admire his verse ; that he has not yet reached matur- 
ity. Taking into account what he has done, the seriousness with 
which he regards his task, his opportunities of education and travel, ' 
his increasing desire to gain technique, his persistent striving for the 
ideal, one is led to hope for much whenever the full fruition shall 
come. 
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HAMLET 

From ' The Blind Man at the Window.' Copyright, by Stark Young, and used here by 

permission of the author. 

Drearily, drearily over the world 

Saileth the silver moon, 
Wearily, wearily waves uphurled 

Around the sallow dune 
Lap in the spaces where shadows flee 
Breaking the silences born of the sea. 

A dreamer of dreams enhungered sate. 
And bared his soul like an olden harp. 

While steadily blew the winds of Fate, 
Blew unceasingly bleak and sharp 
Over the strings of his harp. 



LAST LEAVES 

From 'The Blind Man at the Window.' 

When I pass out 

Let me not be a broken leaf that dies 

And falls at night down through the inmost gloom, 

But catch the colour of the evening skies 

And drift out on the after-glow and bloom 

As I pass out. 



WRITTEN AT MY MOTHER'S GRAVE 

From 'The Blind Man at the Window.' 

It was in the early spring you fell asleep, 

For I brought violets to your dear hands 

Next day when they had laid you in the still 

Dark room. And now from travelling many lands, 

From many a stranger shore of level sands. 

Made musical with waves, I come to fill 

My weary eyes with my own native scene. 
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And now once more the spring brings everywhere 
The warm south wind, these quiet trees are green, 
And all along the ancient graveyard wall, 
Amid the tangled sedge, the daisies bear 
Their crowding stars. So all the memories 
I have of you are green and fresh and pure, 
Of that sweet childhood season when the flower 
Blows fair, ere petals fall and the mature 
Flesh-fruit of manhood, ripening to its hour 
Cumbers the plant. Listen! the dove's voice 
In the distant brake sounding her sad pain, 
Sadly I hear, and in her mournful note 
I catch the measure of my sorrow's strain. 

Had I but had you longer, mother, then 
Haply my hours and deeds should miss you more. 
But then my heart should have you always near. 
Having your words and ways heaped up in store, 
Sweet company for many a weary year. 
Such as I have are but the clambering 
Upon your patient knees to kiss your lips, 
Or look long in your blue eyes wondering, 
Or put the dark hair from your gentle brow, 
Feeling a wondrous sweetness steal somehow 
From out your hands through all my little frame. 
Once I remember, when my terrier died, 
Through all the long stretches of the night I cried. 
And when at last I slept, they say I fell 
Amoaning in my childish sleep; but you 
Closed not your eyes, but held me always well 
Pressed into your heart and kissed my face 
As a mother can. And then the swift years flew, 
Seating grim manhood in the innocent place. 
And many-mouthed cares are knocking at the gate, 
Yet though I have no comforter so strong, 
I would not call you from your well-won peace, 
From the sweet silence of rich death. The wrong 
Men did upon your shoulders heavy sat. 
Your summer of goodness had too full increase 
And brought an early harvest of your life. 
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Would call ? What mummery ! Too well I know 
That those we love and those we hate must go, 
Down the dim avenues of death must pass, 
Out to the fields of the great forever — lo, 
Are gone from us like shadows on the grass 
To the dark region of their last abode. 

The Mississippi hills are blue and faint, 

The air grows stiller and the sounds more sweet, 

The gray shades cluster round each marble saint. 

And in the long box walks the shadows meet. 

And on your grave, rich-ripe with golden days. 

Nasturtium cups are lit with level rays 

From the low-sunk sun. Still would I be a child, 

And come with flowers here for your dear praise, 

And with Good morrow, Mother, pause to tell 

The marvels of the day — nay, nay, I know, 

I only fancy, mother, ere I go 

To say Farewell forever, and farewell. 



SONNET 

From 'The Blind Man at the Window.' 

I saw a blind man at his window sitting 
At dusk, and always his poor eager face 
Turned upward where the sweepers voiced the space 
And rustled all the dim air with their flitting. 
He could not see the wind move o'er the ground. 
Nor the faint yellow light upon the hill. 
But only leaned his poor hands on the sill 
To draw the lovely evening from the sound. 
Dear God, within this window to the sky. 
From shadowed chamber of our life we watch, 
Likewise eager and blind, and haply catch 
Now airy strain or angel wing brushed by. 
Or silence rich from the glory of thy day. 
And, sightless, only hear and feel and pray. 
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LOVE AND SLEEP 

From 'The Blind Man at the Window." 

A silent castle on a gloaming hill, 

Dark cypresses against a sky that fades, 

And drowsy homing birds that circling fill 

The air with wings, from out the shades 

Chirps and low flutterings and the stir of leaves, 

The droning choir of flies above the moat, 

Dull-dropping water and a pasture bell. 

Lone calling dove with sorrow-laden throat, 

I thought on all, but sleep wrought not her spell. 

Then came a blank before mine eyes, aflight, 

And lo ! I saw a fairer land, the moon. 

Watched o'er a pathless sky of summer night, 

And one sang softly that the hills did swoon. 

And drew her near and smiled and beckoned me — 

And then I knew I slept and dreamed of thee. 

THE MOTHER 

From 'The Blind Man at the Window.' 

The sick mother sat at her window singing, 

Rockaby, sing rockaby. 
And the long day closed and the dark came bringing 

Night and dun sky. 

She bent her poor arms where he had lain 

And fancied she saw him, and sang her song. 

Sleep, little one, but never again 

Her voice shall reach him, dead so long. 

Lower and lower she bent her head, 

Rockaby baby, when the winds blow. 
Over her poor vacant arms, and said, 

"Mother is with you," faint and low. 

And the years went back without spot or stain, 
All the long years since she lost her child, 

And peace came after long grief and pain, 
And her still lips smiled. 
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And when she was dead some little space, 

They found her and wept, till the moonlight fell 

Upon the glory of her face, 
"Dear God," they said, " 'tis well, 'tis well." 



SONNET 

From 'The Blind Man at the Window.' 

It is a solace of mine own, dear friend, 

That in thine absences I have thee still. 

No red sun sinks behind the wooded hill. 

No pale moon rises in the eastern bend, 

But I must look and question in the end 

If thou too lookest from thy window sill, 

And let'st that same old human hunger fill 

Thy heart. No low-sung evening songs but send 

Mine ear alistening for thy voice to ring. 

To all my journeys among books I bring 

Thy thoughts and words that I be not alone. 

So shall I have thee most when thou art gone. 

When speech nor glance nor motion break the free, 

Deep-moving converse that I hold with thee. 



MEDITATION 

From 'Guenevere.' Copyright, by Stark Young, and used here by permission of the 

author. 

He that is wise doth choose the thoughtful life 

As a clever woman findeth the right color. 

Long is the night to him that cannot sleep, 

Long is the journey to the weary man, 

And long is the span of life to the foolish. Take 

Some quiet hour at sundown in some peaceful 

Place, and look about the vineyard 

Of thy soul. The moon is silver clear by night, 

The water glimmers in the sun, but be 

Thou shining in thy meditation. 
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ON A DISAPPOINTING FRIENDSHIP 

Hitherto unpublished. 

Within the orchard plot I found 

High on a bough an apple fair 

That seemed of all most sweet and sound. 

With zest I tried to reach it there, 

And hoped to bring it down to me; 

And striving hard, I made it fall. 

I snatched it up, me hercule, 

A rotten pippin after all ! 

STANZAS 

Hitherto unpublished. 

How distant seems the hour when did pass 

The autumn glory west from land to sky, 

And in the falling sun the plumy grass 

Powdered the hill with light. Now day doth die, 

Save where yon summit still the sun holds high, 

Celestial pharos in a dark lagoon. 

Dimness is all. The sky doth draw more nigh 

Unto its marriage with the land, and soon 

All faint, appear the lone star and the horned moon. 

And lo from the east comes night the sower, swift. 
Bending his steps across the azure mead, 
Flings with wide motion from his palm uplift 
Upon the enamelled void the starry seed. 
Like golden corn about his footsteps lead. 
Who counteth them? Unnumbered — as a rain 
Dropped within some vale with silent speed. 
Stars sown in whirlwinds, that all search is vain, 
Our eyes but seem to lose, and find, and lose again. 

And sudden from a dim world drawing near. 
Among the rest a meteor sprung now. 
Bolder than all, like some fierce charioteer 
With hair blown backward from his burning brow. 
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Shoots through the course of heaven, now sinks low. 

Hither from out the dark he came and on 

Into the dark he went — I know not how, 

Nor mid what starry coursers sets his sun. 

Nor what bright goal awaits him when his race is run. 

THE ALAMO 

Is then Thermopylae come from the shade 

Of ancient death and grand oblivion? 

Ere dawn they charge. Stand, little garrison! 

On, fail not God and Texas! They have made 

The wall — hold then your church and carronade. 

The loop-holes flame, the aqueducts will run 

Crimson with blood — ye fight a score with one. 

The smoke dies down, your glory cannot fade. 

The rising sun finds death and silence there. 

Beside the wall Travis lies slain, and nigh 

The chapel glorious Crockett, fallen among 

The hostile carnage and our few. Hear, 

O Mexico! This is no victory, 

For from these veins are wells of freedom sprung I 

THE GARDEN OF PSYCHE 

Dim delightful gardens lie 

In the regions of the air, 
But rainbow visions smile and die, 

And who hath found a place so fair, 
Found a garden half so sweet 
As sweet Psyche's cool retreat ? 

Ah, Psyche, still I hear thee sing. 

Sweet Psyche of the golden throat! 
The venomed years have lost their sting, 

Remembering thy note. 
Thou art Beauty's only mate, 
Together ye do keep the gate. 
The garden of the soul divine. 
Ah, may I keep that garden mine! 
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Then while I paused amid the sighing strings, 

A vaporous silver filled the leafy way 

Where Psyche stood, and from behind, her wings 

Shimmered like dawn upon a virgin spray. 

It was the hour of day and the sweet season 

When love and gentle thought fills up the reason; 

The rosy meadows wait the starry light, 

The whitlow grass, Hke snowflakes on the hill. 

Stirs not a flower; and Earth lies rapt and still, 

Dreaming the soft majesty of night. 

Slowly she came along the twilight path: 
"I know the world lies heavy on thy heart 
And man's short aim hath tired thine eye, and hath 
Made thee despise the archer with the dart. 
The garden of the soul may soothe thy mind. 
And where thou wilt that garden thou mayst find. 
Speak then thy case. My God hath fashioned me 
So that I am not touched by this desire. 
And from the place to which thou dost aspire, 
I come, that I may lend myself to thee." 

"Though yet," I said, "day goeth after day. 
And men go blindly forth to reap and sow. 
Think not I hold their labours cast away. 
Or theirs a petty harvest — well I know 
Each stroke and every deed must find somehow 
Its place in the end, that every weary brow 
Sweats to some purpose in the evolving plan. 
Yet from the struggle must I turn my face. 
Men have forgot the goal to love the race. 
The world becomes the master of the man. 

"Thou knowest I cannot set to little themes. 
Sprung though they be from out the common heart, 
True, haply, but yet momentary gleams. 
And often smacking somewhat of the mart. 
Busy me not with passions of a day. 
Give me to climb where godlike rule hath sway, 
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Give me to wrench the torch from their high might! 
What though I fail, yet shall I feel no fear, 
Seeing that then the garment I may wear 
That on the last grand day will be so bright. 

"Certain, O Psyche, certain hath the wind 
Brought to me rumours of some Presence here. 
The friendly stars assure me and unbind 
From round my heart the doubt and weary fear. 
Dear is the thought of little wings whose flight 
Returneth to my eaves : and in the night 
To hear amid the grass a moment's stir 
Warmeth in me a spark of brother love. 
Knowing some kindred atomy doth move 
Whose tiny life enacts a worshipper. 

"Yet sometimes how I weary of the load! 
Is it not hard, O Soul, that I should feel 
The loneliness in Poesy's abode? 
From common walks I hear the laughter peal — 
They are good men, yet wherefore should they tread, 
Careless and free the path where some have bled?" 
And Psyche answered, "Yea, line after line 
They gather happy fruit unto the shore 
Where ends life's orchard — thou hast that and more, 
The flower and the sweet they too are thine. 

"Beauty and thou mayst walk together 
And she instill into thy mind 
Fresh secrets of the wind and weather, 
The burden of the singing wind. 
And she shall woo thy roving eye 
With gleams of her divinity : 
The halo round the cactus' leaf, 
And pale primroses dewy cool. 
The mosses hung above the pool 
With swing and shadow on the reef. 

"She spreads her veils along the lawn, 
And out beyond the bowered trees 
Her robe across the heaven drawn 
Glows soft and tender promises. 
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The moonlight on those eyeHds lies 
Where she doth dream of Paradise. 
And she is thine, her going hence, 
Her nearing hand is thine to reach, 
Man knoweth naught but she might teach, 
She is God's breath upon the sense. 

"God's smile is turned to thee. To Him doth burn 
The sunset on the altar of the earth; 
The organ wind is His ; and grim and stern, 
His hand on their wet manes, with rein and girth, 
He holds the plunging horses of the sea. 
The sovran lord of lordly death is He; 
The wave the general flood doth yield unto. 
The flying leaf to the wind, light unto dark, 
And man to death — beat upward like the lark, 
Let God drink up thy soul as sun doth dew ! 

" Stretch forth the wings of thine eyes till they do cleave 
The viewless pole, and gazing thou shalt see 
A one-day's shadow that will pass and leave 
Whiter than day thy soul's infinity. 
Thy flame is but a spark struck from the whole, 
Thy body but a shadow on thy soul, 
Thy flesh is but a crucible where lie 
Obscured and mingled ores of good and sin, 
And on it plays the purging fire wherein 
Thy life is changed to immortality." 

While she made end, the round moon rising bright 
Entered the listening wood, and every breeze 
Was hushed, and lo! — where she had stood, the light 
Hung like a silver mist among the trees. 



